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1 THE TANGO QUEST 


Tango. The 'real’ tango. What is it? Is it the spectacularly acrobatic 
movements seen in a stage show, or perhaps a mysteriously sensual and sexy, 
yet sexless, encounter on the dance floor? Could it be an embrace that tells a 
story more profound than words ever could? 

As we delve into the history of Tango, we find that its story is as complex 
and nuanced as the dance itself. In the year 1913, noted writer H.G. Wells 
(1866 - 1946) declared it 'the year of the tango.’ This new dance, where 
couples embraced cheek-to-cheek, legs and arms pressed close in an almost 
scandalous intimacy, captivated the world's attention. It was more than a 
dance; it was an expression of an era, a whisper of the forbidden. 

Throughout the years, many styles of Tango have emerged and faded, 
each leaving its mark on the dance floor of history. Yet, amidst these myriad 
forms, there exists a path that captures the true magic of Tango, a path that 
weaves through time and tradition to reveal the heart of the dance. This path 
is what "Tango's Embrace' seeks to explore and celebrate, inviting you to step 
into a world where every movement tells a story, and every embrace is a 
journey through the soul of Tango. 
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Che Emour est aveugle 


Figure 2: “L’Amour est aveugle” by Georges Barbier, detail from « Le 
Bonheur du Jour; ou, Les Graces a la Mode », 1924 
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I. The Tango in Paris — by Ricardo Giiiraldes, 1911 


PARIS (1911) 
chapter of the book “Raucho” 
Ricardo Guiraldes, 1917 
https://biblioteca.org.ar /libros/10049.pdf 


“Paris 


It was the moment so many times longed for. Raucho remembered his 
frequent visits to the port to say goodbye to friends happier then than he was, 
and how, in his last feverish anxiety, he had envied the promise fulfilled by 
others: "Go to Europe." 

Now he was the favored one, and he enjoyed himself selfishly, valuing his 
present bliss over his former impotent desires. 

The three regulatory siren calls announced an immediate departure. Don 
Leandro, in whom suffering was destructive, due to his old sore, pretended 
to be attentive to the ladder, hoisted with pulleys and then pressed to the side 
of the ship, like a folded fin. The rowdiness of the third graders was coming 
well; The departure from a ship, which is like a fatality fulfilled in spite of 
one, and on which one cannot return, squeezes the soul, feeling already 
incapable of will, inert, dragged. 

The old man raised his hand: 

— Good friend... 

His dilated nostrils, a sharp parting, indicated his dominant emotion. 

Raucho thought of nothing, sunk in on himself, in the throng of 
heterogeneous impressions. 

The ship opened slowly, the tugboats cinched in, like two good cargoes, 
taking the formidable animal to two ties, directing it skillfully. The dock was 
aft, Buenos Aires was flattened; the tugboats dropped their cables and the 
powerful propeller slobbered in its curved wake. He passed a buoy, two 
buoys, coming to a stop in the clayey water of the huge river. Everything was 
torn from Raucho painlessly, like an old reptile skin. The people thinned out 
on deck. It was lunch time, and he was already urgent to enter the new 
existence, which has his special suit. 

Raucho went down the stairs with the tanned steps, took a narrow 
passageway through the cabins, and as he passed the machines, the sound 
vibration of the iron became a pulsation in his chest. 

There, in the small bedroom, he took a suitcase, dressed as a traveler and 
went to the dining room, personified in a new way. It was already life on 
board, with a fixed term. The next day is the sea, in whose light and heavy 
green the gaze gets bogged down. The waves that the ship repels from her 
flanks are crisscrossed with fluttering glassy fringes, dusted by the wind. 
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It is the march of fixed stages, barely modifiable and on whose sliding the 
life of fifteen uniform days will be channeled. A violet trace still stands, to 
port, between sea and sky, and the seagulls, the last remains of earth, detach 
themselves from the water in flying pieces of foam. 

Raucho, not very worldly, avoided the groups, soon centralized under the 
pretext of nationality, social rank or place of service, and became intimate 
only with a Uruguayan boy, a table companion. 

He was a funny, nurturing looking chubby. 

She spent the first days with him, making projects in front of the pampean 
immensity of the Ocean, whose pause served as a sedative to his impatience. 

They came to Rio. The declining light, drenched in night coolness. To the 
west, between broken, sorrowful, coppery clouds, a watery background 
absorbed the gaze, in its unlimited green. A lighthouse would open its 
intermittent eye, look at the night and, as if bored, return to its blindness. The 
noses simulated condensation at night. 

Raucho, who knew no heights other than the hills of his ranch, was 
amazed at the size of those strange crooks of earth that the vegetation 
covered with green wool. 

A ship's officer spoke wisely, naming and describing places. Someone 
opined, he thought it difficult to find a more beautiful landscape in the world, 
and the orator, disdainful, spoke of Ceylon with impunity. 

In Lisbon, Raucho got off in order to shorten the four days that still 
separated him from Paris by train. He arrived at the Quai D'Orsay, to fall 
squarely in the city. He was going to touch his dream. Running in the stinking 
"taxi", he recognized Fremiet's Jeanne D'Arc from a reproduction in her 
house. Rue de Rivoli, the Louvre, the Tulleries Garden, were familiar to him 
from engravings and descriptions. He avidly looked down the street at the 
highly praised women; he greeted them with his hand, and contrary to all the 
custom of their land, the girls answered laughing at that cheerful boy, whom 
they thought they saw as a compatriot happy to return after a long 
expatriation. 

Raucho arrived, he passed everywhere, with the will to possess, to seize 
forever all that, so longed for years. He had no security in his desires; he 
looked, he listened, wanting to fix things, believing that the impressions were 
escaping him, not knowing that that precipitation of a thousand noises, 
movements and smells colored him with an unforgettable emotion. 

He went straight to the Grand Hotel; it was already late. He bathed, ate 
in his room and got ready to sleep, to overcome his exhaustion and appease 
his feverish state, which was disturbing him. The next day he had an 
unexpected surprise. As soon as breakfast was eaten, entering into the state 
of hoarding vortex of him, he put on a robe and looked out the window. 

He was first taken aback by the bulk of a strong, dark building. It took 
him a while to realize that it was the Opera. 
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From his fourth floor, he had a bad view of the building and he plunged 
his gaze into the street, dwarfed by the distance, along which the dreamy 
silhouettes of Parisians came and went. It was there, in his hand, at his 
disposal. He didn't give himself time to look any further and dressed quietly, 
thinking that what until then had seemed to him a poet's dream was waiting 
for him, like a reality that could be possessed. The late hour, the fatigue, the 
humidity of a spring night, warm as breath, stunned him with a pleasant 
languid torpor. He let himself wander aimlessly, dominated by the calm 
effluvium of the sleeping city. 

Paris! City of vertigo, in which moments of concentration are hardly 
achieved, between the actions that follow one another without interval! 

His footsteps stopped, at the intensity of his emotions. Lean against a 
tree. In the distance, he watched a whirlwind of uncertain shapes appear, 
vibrant with laughter and exclamations. They were the women of Paris, and 
from the group rose a murmur of all the crazy words: complaints, screams, 
weeping, sensual babbling, affectionate diminutives, devout protests, 
lascivious insinuations, imprecations of hate or pain, irruptions of joy, sobs 
of spasm or Shameless invitations to the carnivorous banquet of lust. 

The first came from the column that unfolded like an undulating body. 
Simple clothes, tired faces, poor hats made from scraps, torn shoes in painful 
yawns, damaged hands, schoolgirls laughing, little girls crying, poor 
manifestations of timid life. 

One, the prettiest among them, broke free from the group, approaching 
Raucho, motionless as in a dream and mute: 

— Come! -said-. Come! I will give you all my childish and mistreated soul; 
I will give you the caresses you want with the naivety of my innocence; I do 
not know about good or evil, but what you told me; I am used to not choose 
and I will accept what is imposed. When you get tired of my inexperience, 
you will leave me without regrets. Do not be afraid of threats, nor scenes of 
jealousy; leave me as you have taken me, for a drop of pain will not be much 
among my pains. A laugh trembled on his neck and he repeated the chorus: 

— Come! Come with us and we will give you our childish and abused 
soul! 

And the first to arrive continued their career, disappearing, like vanishing 
reflections, their simple clothes, their tired faces, their hats made of scraps, 
their poor manifestations of timid life. 

The second came: 

Naked bodies, attitudes of statues, movements learned with exhaustion, 
diverse costumes from periods, characters and fantasies; beautiful and 
strange, life of all pictures and all statues. One, the most gallant of them, 
broke away from the group, approached Raucho, motionless in a dream and 
mute: 

— Come! she said, rigid and beautiful as the wisest of marbles. 
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They have taught me the movements that best suit my body; I have 
ingloriously served the birth of crowned works. A wisdom remains in the 
management of my body; you will have the illusion of owning a statue that 
lives under your desire. Come, I have been chosen by the artists you most 
admire and admired by them. Come, and my poor beauty will serve you, until 
you have extracted from her what is convenient for you. 

She snapped out of her stiffness and said the chorus: 

— Choose between us without fear of offense, it is our custom, go ahead 
and, according to your taste, take the one that suits you best. And the second 
to arrive continued their career; the light stains of her nudes disappeared like 
lights going out. 

And the third came: 

Appearance of laziness and poverty. All of similar size, thin, tall, with 
elegant movements; his gestures were agile, in rich genres, and something of 
inexperience showed through the search of his attitudes. 

One of them, the most beautiful, she withdrew from the group, gracefully 
pacing before Raucho, motionless as in a dream and mute: 

— Come! she -she said with a gesture that she asserted, along with her 
body, her suit, Come and love me dressed in luxurious fashions. I will always 
renew the charm of my meat, with the most recent models. I will be whimsical 
and various attire; I will revive old attitudes and I will have historical 
resemblances. In your arms you will wrinkle Manon's bodices; in your palms 
you will make Scheherazade's silks rustle, you will kiss my Versaillesque 
slippers, or you will undress me between imperial silks. 

She stopped the stilted walk of hers and repeated the chorus: 

— Come and love us dressed in luxurious fashions; we will always renew 
the charm of our meat with the most recent models! 

And they went after the others, with pretentious show-window displays. 
Raucho wanted them all to continue, but they left like beads of a fervently 
prayed rosary, without him being able to rise to his desires. 

They passed, 

passed, 

passed... 

As the models came, the "midinettes" left. As the "mannequins" came, 
the models left, and thus they rushed dislodging themselves in an elusive 
whirlwind. 

But the last ones came: 

Songs, songs and tinsel and silks and laughter and dances; and in his 
ringed hands, the Bacchic grapes wept like eyes bursting with lust. 

And the suit was not a suit that she hides, but that she wears the carnal 
jewel, with tactile papilla setting 

And his voices invited at the same time the blind impulsion of unbridled 
passions. 
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And Raucho felt his inertia vanquished, falling like a drunken fly into the 
glowing flame of that strange dream; and he sank his teeth into the juicy fruit, 
which trembled with youthful laughter, responding to his fierceness. And he 
left his breast, by the waist, which drags pleasure, in his fall through all the 
ptecipices of enjoyment; and he untied his arms from the cleft waist, to 
redden his lips, against a crimson mouth like an ember, and he pushed his 
mouth away, to overturn like an urn in his eyes, the firmamental depth of two 
clear pupils, and he was propelled, and possessed the fire of the lips and the 
vulvas, and the aquatic fluidities of the souls that spill out through the eyes, 
and the superhuman delusions of the bodily vortexes; and he fell, 
ovetwhelmed with pleasure, into the blackness of utter absence, as if the 
integrity of the sensory power employed had forever absorbed the senses. He 
had a time to come to himself. 

— Paris! There was Paris! 

The wide boulevard, wedged between its immobile buildings, watched the 
people go by in the light of its stained-glass windows. Of its stained-glass 
windows, which are like eyes in reverse. The dream is gone and Raucho is 
immensely alone. After the first days with his anxiety, overwhelmed by 
confused visions, he thought of centralizing himself in any place, to proceed 
from there to an entry into an environment that would clarify things for him. 

He had gone to visit friends, even indifferent compatriots, with the thirst 
to guide himself and enter fully into the life whose mere promise made him 
dizzy. He did not lack a friend with whom to exaggerate past intimacies. The 
latter already knew something of the happy city and offered himself as a 
fellow pilot to Raucho, who accepted formulating an orgy project. When 
Gonzalo spoke of "Maxim's" familiarly, Raucho felt his hands rough and dry. 

They also agreed, as a more stable thing, to take an apartment, where they 
could have tea, parties or simple appointments. In short, they would arrange 
a life of pleasure, females and continuous joy. That same night they went to 
the theater. A magazine, full of political allusions, and generous in semi- 
nudity, stung by costumes, which enhanced enervating charms. As they had 
previously dined, with a supply of wine and liquor, Raucho sensed a violent 
late night of sexual emotions. He would possess a woman or not, but he 
would feel them, he would see them drunk, excited, stripping their fleshy 
souls avid for complicated shamelessness. They entered "Maxim's" at twelve 
o'clock at night and got a table, before the theaters turned their night owls 
and curious people into the famous restaurant at night. He swung the door 
giving them access to the bustling compound. They flanked a counter, passed 
between a row of tablecloths, and reached the central room, lined with tables 
that left enough space in the center for the dancers. An orchestra exaggerated 
lively rhythms and springs. The feminine dresses, silks and satins, were 
streaked with aqueous shadows and lights, highlighting the matte warmth of 
the necklines and arms, like penetrating irradiations of forthcoming lewdness. 
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The legs offered themselves to the rhythm of the dance, coming out of 
the dress, shaped and polished with reflections, like pieces of porcelain, hard 
in the light; and the thighs, the buttocks, squeezed in the cloth by too long a 
step, rounded off the warm morbidity of the passive flesh. 

Gonzalo greeted friends, women; some Argentines called out Raucho 
with loud welcome and offered them a place on the velvet bench attached to 
the wall, from where they could watch as if from a box. 

Ata nearby table, some Red Saxons were celebrating the jokes that an old 
man slobbered, numb, with hydrocephalus nods. Suddenly, along with the 
orchestra, they sang a two-voice song, becoming even more congested, when 
the treble shouted, their faces of chubby joy. A dark-skinned woman, 
extensively sculpted, beautiful, almost virile under the Latin blackness of her 
hair, urged the old man to dance, something impossible for the 
aforementioned, only capable of outlining disheveled steps, and the beautiful 
female enjoyed that decrepitude, debased by alcohol, with robust childlike 
ingenuity. Raucho, entranced by that solid vitality of hers, was infected by the 
intense brilliance of her eyes. 

At one, the neighbors got up; The great brunette left, like those fleeting 
impossible promises, and Raucho answered the toasts of his companions, 
emptying his glass in one sip. The people thinned out. The tziganes attacked, 
with free expression, an understated tango and a large, livid man, half bald, 
with a scarred face, danced with a foreign accent. 

Gonzalo got up saying to Raucho: 

I'm going to bring you a partner. 

— No, man, I prefer to see. Let me get used to it. 

But Gonzalo went to a nearby table, spoke for a moment with a couple, 
returned with a blonde, slim woman, with light eyes, a graceful body, a 
sloping, uncertain gait, as if she were entangled in the white satin of her dress 
that he followed his steps. She was young, almost incomplete, except for her 
movable hips, as if in wonder of living. 

Raucho stood up, enduring the complimentary presentation. 

She said, like a prepubescent confession of love. 

— Oh! I adore tango. 

Raucho could not excuse himself. A body was added to his body with 
docility. Fearful at first, he took simple steps, took courage, seeing the 
expertise of his partner, and danced without hesitation, letting himself walk 
to the rhythm. 

She followed him bent to her will, anticipating the cuts, the satin slipped 
subtly. 

Raucho handled the abandoned waist and a soft vertigo savored in him, 
intensely, the understanding of his two bodies. 

They looked at each other closely; Raucho felt that something had to say 
to the wet smile, and he said what he thought: 
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— If you have the body that feels... 

— Maybe better! His eyes focused on a painful, voraciously sensual laugh. 

They applauded them. Raucho made a somewhat awkward bow to his 
companion. He returned to the table and sipped another glass, because yes 
and because he was enervated, restless, surprised. 

Half an hour later they danced again. As they passed some steps, the 
woman got rid of Raucho's arms. 

— Come with me to the dressing table... I'm going to put on powder. 

They went up the steps; to the left, an open door, revealing a mirror. 

Raucho stopped discreetly. 

— What are you waiting for? 

He entered without knowing what attitude to take, while she splashed 
herself with white and fixed her hair with short shackles. Then she pulled up 
her dress over her strappy stocking. There was a flash of matte skin, at the 
impulse of the hand, which, under the fringe of the pants, was looking for 
the garter. 

— You see, my stockings are fraying... Am I ugly? 

And Raucho, not knowing what to answer, unexpectedly felt her lips 
pressed into a mouth, whose teeth sank. 

At three, the blonde had left with his partner. 

— Let's continue the presentation wheel, he said, one of the boys. 

We're going to have dinner at L'Abbaye, although late, there will be 
people. Place Pigalle: fogey lights, ambulatory tailcoats, immaculate bibs, 
automobiles whose doors are hooked by lackeys, and through which appear 
women, wrapped in clothing, muttering inner riches, where warm perfumes 
and morbid human vapors waft. Any building (what's inside is interesting). 
Luminous letters, like a band on the portal. Light letters? Medical theatres or 
advertisements; pleasures or pains. The doorman strips people of their coats. 
One enters the same room, little varied, made of light, color that turns, 
confused voices, lamps of perfume, in an atmosphere of Bacchic satyriasis, 
enervated through the years, by the use of poor worn-out bodies, 
modernized, by the dominant octopus of the nervous system, which is killing 
the primary simplicity of the muscle. There is more modesty here than at 
"Maxim's." It is a place with a better tone, less wasteful and violent, less 
interesting for Raucho, in whom the urgency of an immediate dissipation 
begins to grow impatient. It is not known which is the mundane and which 
is the hetaera [she was a type of prostitute in ancient Greece, who served as 
an aftist, entertainer and conversationalist in addition to providing sexual 
service. Unlike the rule for ancient Greek women, hetaeras would be highly 
educated and were allowed in the symposium]. The first tries to resemble the 
second, given the place, in the sumptuousness of the tinsel suit, which coaxes 
the male, and the second copies a certain air of distinguished neatness, which 
elevates it in condition and masculine greed. 
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— If we want to go around so he can see, let's go, — says Gonzalo. 

From the small street, gilded with striking signs, they go in and out of 
rooms where there are always similarities, only differentiated by the luxury 
worn by the regulars of each place. 

Raucho gets dizzy from light, elevators and women, among whom he 
looks for some extraordinary guy, who he will find. 

Noise and movements are more incoherent as the night progresses. A 
beginning of copulation floats over the couples of men and women, or simply 
women, who abandon each other glass in hand on the sidewalks, outlining 
truncated caresses, which electrify and drive them to excesses. It dominates 
like a vague, all-powerful thought, an alienation of alcohol or cocaine or ether, 
which creaks deadly in the nerves, erect with sensory tensions. 

Raucho's companions, progressively encouraged, danced and talked 
closely with their couples of the moment. It is a characteristic redoubt, they 
said, for its shamelessness; a hoarse-voiced baritone sang obscenities, 
addressing the arrivals with crude insolence. A woman dressed as a Moorish 
(with good will) showed off her skinny and dark body, with budding breasts; 
another of hers had her dress torn on her leg, which was sticking out 
carelessly, accessible by a louis. And both mercantilely paraded the only 
beautiful thing they had, within reach of impatient hands, which, when they 
gave in to their cupidity, were held by a slap, seasoned with some ignoble 
exclamation. If the bold was known as generous, the flesh was more 
accommodating and a docile smile affirmed his passivity. 

— This is a brothel, said Raucho. 

They concluded with the "Capitole", a refuge for everyone drunk with 
vertigo, until only the enclosure remained, paled by the overwhelming light 
of the coming day. Raucho returned with Gonzalo to eat at "Maxim's". 

He had already told his friend what had happened with Germaine (the 
blonde from his first orgiastic night cut short) and he confessed that that 
impulsive or calculated attitude had left him a yearning for more complete 
communions. 

— It's very possible that he comes here, — said Gonzalo, — and you'll 
know what to expect if you proceed skilfully." 

Indeed, Germaine was already there, eating with her colorless companion; 
the boys chose a table opposite, and in the greeting Raucho envisioned a 
pleasant future. He did the only thing he could do: watch. Halfway through 
the table, Germaine got up and went to the dressing table. 

— Will I follow her? 

— Nope; stay calm, that things will come, if they have to come, without 
forcing your hand. 

A few seconds later Germaine sat in her place, with an insistent look. 

— You do not see? I have made a nonsense; she has been angty. 

— You had been nervous! 
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Raucho felt ridiculous; he dissembled, trying to appear attentive to what 
he was doing, while he helped himself to some puffy peaches from among 
the cotton balls in a box, carefully distributed. A young man was approaching: 

— Sir... Mademoiselle Germaine sends word that she will return alone 
tonight at twelve. 

Raucho looked; His pale eyes locked on hers. 

— Thank you, — he said loudly, to be heard, and she repeated the 
meaning of this word with a submissive nod. 

It was ten-thirty. They asked for the addition and left with a nonchalant 
greeting. 

— If we stay, — said Gonzalo, — you spoil everything with the insistence 
of your gaze. 

The other, too stunned by the double satisfaction of future pleasures and 
flattered self-esteem, was silent. At one they were together. She had 
approached him naturally and they talked as if they had always anticipated 
what was happening. 

As Raucho went to have a glass of champagne, Germaine held his arm: 

— It's going to hurt him, and with a handshake under the table, you'll 
have enough with me to get drunk. 

That's how it was. They danced without restraint; the surrounding: noise, 
movement, music, was a non-existent illusion created only to whip their 
nerves from increased tensions. The tango did the rest. He bent her to her 
slow voluptuousness, possessing her submissive in the obedience of her 
steps. She followed, guided by her strong arm, the exotic and languid beat, 
rhythm of a strangely slow and willful race. And he said to her, leaving behind 
his consenting neck: 

— The tango is you. 

They let themselves walk to the pressures of vice; they poured fruit into 
the champagne, to slowly savor the glasses, which exaggerated his youth 
overflowing with desire. They got drunk with artifice, in the vertigo of 
rhythms, lights, colors. 

— Come on, — she said suddenly, — it's time for me to come home. 

Raucho did not understand well; a doubt flickered in his feverish state. 

In the "taxi" the exaltations of him were delivered openly; he was already 
getting to know Germaine's vibrating body, from which he could not move 
away like a harpoon from a wound. 

— Goodnight. 

They had arrived. Germaine said goodbye to her. 

— Why?...is she angry with her? 

— In no way, but it is necessary that she enters. 

The misunderstanding of the separation, before the beginning, vibrated 
between them. Raucho looked out, mute; Germaine waited, watching 
restlessly, her cold attitude. 
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She passed a naive sisterly caress across his forehead. 

— Don't hurt me. 

— Me too? 

— You? You had to understand... I'm not a free woman... come on, be 
reasonable. 

Raucho felt the slave life. He hadn't remembered. He had anger and pity. 

He said in a cold voice: 

— I apologize to you... When will we see each other? 

— Tomorrow... I'll get ready to be alone. 

They set time. Germaine timidly said goodbye. They were uncomfortable. 
The selfishness of the disappointed male made a void in Raucho; she felt it. 

— Well?... Has this great love ended? 

His voice was simple, penetrating. A kiss occurred. He lowered her skirt 
with a flurry of perfumes. Raucho gave his address. A warm sensation 
lingered on his lips; he enclosed them in his hand, to revive the recent contact. 

— Poor dear! 

Life had already been channeled in the tranquility of the goal achieved. 
Possessing a woman, Raucho entered, as an actor, on the stage that until then 
he had watched from the outside. But it was not all for an avid and upstart 
character, eager to touch the woman in her heyday of glory. Meanwhile, he 
recovered his strong-footed rooster silhouette; he was a man who knows 
where he puts his foot. The boulevards, the café de Paris, Fischer, I'Abbaye, 
everything is in his hands. Tango has made him familiar in the hybrid world 
of night cafes, and he exchanges greetings, handshakes or first names with 
friends from yesterday. Legs stiff, shoulders raised, linking simple and lazy 
steps, she dances as if fulfilling an annoying obligation, while her hard face, 
with its hostile gaze, smiles condescendingly from the side of an eye when it 
finds feminine attention there. 

As Germaine was a woman cataloged among her most famous courtesans, 
he walked with her to as many places as he could, thinking thus to benefit 
from her; and after the first enthusiasms of the possession of it, she resolved 
to use it as a springboard to a more brilliant conquest. 

That's how it went. 

One afternoon, in the Bologna forest, while they were walking arm in arm, 
silent, watching the people go by and letting themselves be watched, 
Germaine exchanged a greeting with a brunette, reclining stately in her car, 
silent and long as a skate. 

— She is a friend, — she said, with the gesture of someone who puts on 
a jewel. 

Later, they were in the Avenida de las Acacias doing "jogging" ("chic" 
word that the Parisians say, like the Argentines "saison"). She was now 
accompanied by a pale shave, with the brutal features of a man of the theater. 

— It's Fleury; a singer from Montmartre, explained Germaine. 
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The women greeted each other, engaging in a dialogue of excuses. They 
didn't see each other more often, despite wishing to, because of their 
seamstresses, their essays, their obligations. The men, from a distance, looked 
smilingly at the gesticulating effusions of the luxurious clothing, waiting their 
turn to enter. Then the presentations. Without consulting them, they 
arranged a meal, and Raucho hastened to invite, not wanting to be invited. 

As they returned from taking the daily air pill, methodically consumed by 
Germaine, she spoke of her friend. 

— She is a capricious, messy person; he lives in spurts. 

Raucho allowed his fantasy to wander to childish dreams of vanity. This 
woman in sight, whose silhouette in brutally colored "posters" made 
contottions in all the streets of Paris, tempted him like a laurel of glory. She 
smiled smugly, ran her thumb under her lapel to bulge out her chest, and 
nearly trailed the gold hilt of her malacca, caught near her ferrule. 

— You're weird today. Why are you smiling?... You don't say a word. 

I think of your friend. 

— Yes?... It's nice to tell me; at least you are frank. 

I don't see the sin. 

— It is not for you... you would need many things that you lack. 

— But if I don't have any special interest... I'm just any savage, come from 
far away to meet you. You introduce me to a celebrity, seen a thousand times 
in illustrated magazines... I was dazzled as if I were seeing Cleopatra... what a 
reason to take it badly. 

— I don't know... maybe a feeling. 

— Are you crying now?" 

— Leave me... she's my goofball. 

— Have you finished? 

— Yes. 

— You're not very stupid. 

— Why do you tell me that? 

— For nothing... Did you miss it? 

They no longer remembered.” 


Ricardo Guiraldes (1886 — 1927), in his autobiographical novel Raucho 
(1917) who dedicated a chapter about his own experience of the tango in 
Paris when he arrived in December 1910. 


https://en.wikipedia.ore/wiki/Ricardo_G%C3%BCiraldes 


Ricardo Guiraldes was a great dancer and in the history of tango he is 
considered among those who from 1905 to 1913 brought city music to Paris 
and danced it in every setting of the City of Light. This allowed that, around 
the end of the First World War, the tango became a dance accepted in all 
social classes in Buenos Aires, since due to its origin it was considered an 
indecent dance until then. 
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The triumph in Paris, whose catapult was these Argentines, made possible 
the ascent that tango required. Ricardo danced it on his trips to Paris, where 
he went along with Alberto Lopez Buchardo, Roberto Levillier, Vicente 
Madero and the painter Hermenegildo Anglada Camarassa. 

According to what the Catalan pianist José Sentis recounted in Paris, at a 
meeting where noblemen, French musicians and members of the Rotschild 
family were present, someone asked the Argentines present about their 
popular music. They mentioned tango, which was a reviled music from the 
suburbs, and Sentis played several tangos on the piano for the first time there. 
The young Argentines danced it with stop and dip figures (“corte y 
quebrada”, representing the new dance, which would cause a furor. 

Two years in Paris (from 1911 to 1913) and the experiences that Giiiraldes 
described in his novel Raucho, which some have wanted to see as 
autobiographical, made Guiraldes decide one day to return to his homeland. 

Guiraldes' relationship with Paris, as Piquemal* narrates, began with a gift: 


“[...] For the centenary, old man Giiraldes, mayor of the Federal Capital 
in 1910, gave each of his children 50,000 pesos, 50,000 pesos at that time. 
The late Ricardo “grabbed one morning, got up around ten o'clock and said: 
“T'm going to buy cigarettes...”. Going to buy cigarettes was as if the earth 
had swallowed him. No more appeared. He took a boat. There were a few of 
them, Carlos Noel, the Turk Lagos, Adan Diehl, Anibal Nocetti... There 
were five or six single boys and they went to France... They had rented an 
apartment and at night they went to the great salons with all the French 
aristocracy.” 


Giiiraldes himself tells us how his first meeting with Paris ended: 


“Look ché, it was in Paris where I understood, one night when I saw my 
soul alone, that one must be a tree of the land where he was born. Rough 
thorn or poor felling. I had just gone around the world completely, and that 
snowy night ran me down because of the ruthlessness, and it was more so 
than our frost, because it was foreign snow. I felt orphaned, guacho, and alien 
to my voice, my shadow, and my race. I packed my petates and hasta la vista!, 
I told him, ché.” ~ *The quotes are obtained from Jytte Michelsen: Ricardo 
Giiraldes: a traveling poet. Madrid, 2005, pages 24-29. 
https: //ungauchoenparis. wordpress.com 


“Ricardo had the genius of tango. I have seen many of his compatriots 
dance the tango and some stood out, but nobody had the authority, the grace, 
the style of Gitraldes...”, said the French writer Paul Morand (1888 — 1976) 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Paul_ Morand 
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Ricardo Gtiraldes was that “playboy” whose tango was equally enjoyed 
either in an aristocratic Parisian salon or in a brothel. In 1912, a year before 
he let people know his poem Tango, he would show his dancing with stop 
(con corte) with the guest Yvette Gueté, at the house of the marquise de 
Reské. In Madame Reské's Salon, Ricardo Gtiiraldes dances tangos, to the 
delight of all, to the sound of Alfredo Buchardo's piano, which, according to 
José Alberto Velarde, constitutes “the beginning of Tangomania in Paris”. 


Poem “Tango” 

“Severe and sad tango. 

Threat tango. 

Tango, in which each note falls heavy and as if in spite, under the hand 
rather destined to embrace a knife end. 

Tragic tango, whose melody plays with a fighting theme. 

Slow rhythm, complicated harmony of hostile setbacks. 

Dance that puts vertigos of virile exaltation in the spirits that cloud the 
drink. 

Creator of silhouettes, which slip silently under the hypnotic action of a 
bloody reverie. 

Crooked hats on funny faces. 

Absorbing love of a tyrant, jealous of his dominating will. 

Delivered females, in obedient beast submissions. 

Laughter complicated rape. 

Brothel breath. Environment that stinks of Chinese guaranga and macho 
in fighting sweat. 

Presentiment of a sudden burst of shouting and threats, which will 
conclude with a deaf moan, in a stream of steaming blood, as the last protest 
of useless anger. 

Red spot, coagulating to black. 

Fatal, superb and gross tango. 

Slurred notes, lazily, on a twangy keyboard. 

Severe and sad tango. 

Threat tango. 

Dance of love and death.” ~ Ricardo Guiraldes, Paris, 1911 


https://www.buscapalabra.com/poema.htmlrtitulo=Tango&iden=11406 


“Ricatdo Giliraldes, un argentino en Paris” (Ricardo Guiraldes, an 
Argentine in Paris) by Sara M. Saz (Colorado State University) 
https://cvc.cervantes.es/ensenanza/biblioteca_ele/aepe/pdf/coloquio 2006/coloquio 2006 _08.pdf 

“Ricardo Gtiraldes, gauchos’ golden quill” by San Antonio de Areco, the 
Gaucho Land, Argentina 


https://arecotradicion.com/en/noticias/ricardo-guiraldes-gauchos-golden-quill 
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“E] Tango”, poem by Adriano Diaz Olazabal, 1912 


Well lit the couple slides slowly, 

so united, so serene, so consistent the gesture, 

that seems only a gesture, only a step, only a rhythm, 
of two bodies that vibrate with a soul nothing more. 


She languid and flexible as in intimate abandonment, 
he serene and commanding as the skilful captain 

of that ship that impelled by voluptuous cadences 

it sways to the ziezagante whim of the compass. 


And the bullfight begins, which is the queen of flourishes, 
with her lively double step, with her joyful tapping of heels, 
with her crossing her knees, with her pauses and her escapes, 
all full of arabesques like an oriental dance. 


And the graceful crescent, inviting to give a dam, 

when the hands have already exhausted all their verba, 

ot when among the onlookers when turning some corner, 
she meets the rival's provocative eyes. 


She feels, renewed by the melodious influence, 

~ in a greening of her sensitivity — 

such distant impressions... "the first sneaky kiss"... 
"the last resistance"... "that fatal date"... 


He carries her as if in triumph, flaunting her conquest, 

with all the insolent and haughty demeanor of a Don Juan, 

and short on words, he knows that only a gesture is enough for him 
for her to look, reliable, shut up or stop looking. 


And the mournful, voluptuous, insinuating notes, 

As if animated by a perverse complicity, 

they put gunpowder in the veins, they are treacherous as wine, 
like lips that infiltrate sentimental poison. 


They have the wild charm of pastoral flutes. 

of primitive dances the virile rusticity, 

they caress like flowers that touch the cheek 

Or they impress like the glittering edges of a dagger. 
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There is an intimate consortium between the soul of that music, 
already so soft or melodious, so ardent or so sensual, 

and those turbulent lives, so happy and so sad, 

poor lives prisoners of their own freedom! 


Prisoners of the whim of the hours, prisoners 

boredom, uncertainty, whim, chance, 

like living balls of fantastic roulette, 

they fall in red or they fall in black by the same fatal law. 


Poor lives, how well they beat in tango! 

how well they melt the mutual wave of their voluptuousness! 
prisoners of whim, of uncertainty, of boredom, 

loose notes of the eternal pain of the suburb. 


And again the couple crosses slowly, smoothly, 

so united, so serene, so consistent the gesture, 

that seems only a gesture, only a step, only a rhythm, 

of two bodies that vibrate like a soul nothing more.” 

~ “Rl Tango” poem by Adriano Diaz Olazabal, magazine Caras & 
Caretas, no. 731, Buenos Aires, October 5, 1912 


https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es /hd/es/viewer?rid=e8047436-0429-4629-b00a-439082cd020d&page=72 


“Tango Dancers”, illustration by Auguste Roubille, magazine Le Sourire 
no.308, Paris, September 16, 1905 

https://hprints.com/en/item/71107 

“Tango de Salén”, illustration by Daniel de Losques, magazine Femina 
no.306, Paris, October 15, 1913 

https://hprints.com/en/item/70328 

Maxim’s de Paris — Restaurant 

https: //maxims-de-paris.com/fr/maxims-de-paris-depuis-1893 

Maxim’s in Paris — History 
http://historiasdelagastronomia.blogspot.com/2007/07/maxims-la-leyenda-de-pars.html 
Maxim’s in Paris —’ The Tango in Paris from the book of Maurice Mouvet 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=hvd.hndtkb&view=1up&seq=165 

Maxim’s in Paris — The Tango in Paris from the letter of Maurice Mouvet 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptPid=ucl.31158003209672&view= 1lup&seq=9 

Maxim’s in Madrid — History 
https://www.antiguoscafesdemadrid.com/2018/03/maxims-en-madrid.html 


Maxim’s in New York — News about Rudolph Valentino 
https://nymag.com/news/features/scandals/rudolph-valentino-2012-4 
https://www.historiasdecinema.com/2022/08/a-breve-trajetoria-artistica-de-rudolph-valentino 
Maxim’s in New York — Postcard from Rudolph Valentino 
https://www.facebook.com/groups/634423203293462/posts/2773103159425445 
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Figure 3: “Le Tango de la Coupe”, Album Tangoville-sur-mer, illustration by 
Sem (aka Georges Goursat), 1913 


Tango’s Embrace 


II. Speech “About the Tango” — by Jean Richepin, 1913 


A propos du Tango 
Le 25 octobre 1913 
Jean RICHEPIN 
DISCOURS 
DE 
M. Jean RICHEPIN 
Délégué de Académie francaise 
PRONONCE DANS LA SEANCE PUBLIQUE ANNUELLE 
DES CINQ ACADEMIES 
Le Samedi 25 octobre 1913 
https://www.academie-francaise.fr/propos-du-tango 


About the Tango 


Gentlemen, 

In order to calm certain astonishments, pushed to the point of 
bewilderment sometimes, even to the point of indignation, to respond to 
some severe censors more royalist than the king and reminding us of gravity 
on the simple announcement of the reading that I was going to have the 
honour to tell you. 

Allow me first of all to affirm how much the subject of this reading, 
despite appearances to the contrary, not only has nothing unfortunate about 
it which risks swallowing up your benevolent attention, but is also rather to 
be one of the best suited to solicit it, to retain it, to be an interesting and rich 
subject for reflection of all kinds, and that it is worthy of being submitted to 
you without fearing a futile use of your precious leisure. 

And that each of you is prepared by his special studies to bring us 
invaluable insights into it, and that thus, in short (why should I not have the 
audacity to state my whole thought?) the only competent audience before 
which we can and we must talk r as befits the Tango, it is, essentially, a plenary 
session bringing together the five classes of the Institute. 

The only point on which one would conceive some doubt is to know 
which class, among the five, is best in a position to be passionate about such 
a subject and to provide, for the various problems it suggests, the most 
important solutions. 

And no doubt, at first glance, it seems natural to decide that this privileged 
class is the Academy of Fine Arts, which unquestionably falls under Dance, 
including Tango. 

And it goes without saying that, if we stick to the only technique, the 
present reading calls for, not my humble voice of a layman, but the authorized 
voice of a colleague belonging to this class which governs the Arts in general. 
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Therefore, the dance in particular, and consequently, even more in 
particular, the Tango. 

And here, suddenly, obliged to take my place, the eminent colleague who 
was formerly director of the Fine Arts, and who is today perpetual secretary 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, my friend Henry Roujon. 

But he himself, I am sure, would hasten to say that technique alone does 
not constitute the whole of an art, and that, in order to discuss it more broadly 
and at the same time more amiably, one must also think of what its history 
is, scholarly or anecdotal, and, even more, what is its philosophy, ideal, soul. 

And immediately, see with what eagerness would come to the rescue, to 
drive me out of my usurped function, the other classes of the Institute, having 
just in their intimate attributions the guard and the worship of its venerable 
domains, where I have no right to hunt, but look like poaching, especially 
history and philosophy. 

What exquisite and unforeseen things, moreover, would teach us then, 
although having probably never thought about it much, but suddenly 
applying their erudition to the inexhaustible treasures, the Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres and the Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences. 

Just in the dim light provided by my simple memories of a humanist, I 
glimpse fabulous palaces opening up their wonders to us. 

I contemplate there, reviving, all the past life of Dance since its sacred 
origins; since the times when it was religious, invented and practiced by the 
gods to symbolize in the eyes of mortals the creation of the world, the circle 
of the stars in the firmament. 

Since the days when ancient Greece, this youth of humanity, formulated 
there the teaching of Beauty and the eurythmy of the soul flourishing by the 
eurythmy of the body. 

I remember that Zeus, Demeter, Apollo, were described as dancers by my 
great ancestor Pindar, that the fierce Artemis also loved to dance, and even 
the austere Pallas Athenaeum, and that the first choirs of dancing men and 
women were organized by my other ancestor, even greater than Pindar, and 
almost a god, the poet, musician and dancer Orpheus! 

And I remember, likewise, my Cornelius Nepos, congratulating the 
Theban hero Epaminondas on having excelled in the dance; and of Homer, 
showing me among the Phaeacians, before Odysseus delighted with joy, the 
young men dancing while the bard Demodokos sings; and of Plato, in his 
Laws, demanding dancing as the crowning achievement of a good education. 

And of old Socrates, ashamed of not knowing the dance, and, in an 
attempt to be a complete sage, having lessons in it from Aspasia; and of 
Sophocles, finally, designated as the most beautiful ephebe of his time and 
celebrating, by his dance in front of the Athenian people, the victory of our 
civilization over barbarism, the immortal Salamis! 
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And may other beautiful things still dance in my memory! And that others, 
and endless others, could tell us, no longer as a poet who sows them in flight, 
but as scholars, with supporting documents, our colleagues from the 
Academy of Moral Sciences and policies! And in a way, fear not, entertaining! 

For good French erudition, which knows just as much and more often 
more than such and such a rogue and important air, also knows the art of 
saying it with grace, what it knows; and the index cards between the fingers 
become flowers that you put in the corner of yout lips. 

So, she would reveal to you charming secrets about the Tango in person, 
do not doubt it! 

How could she not tell you, since I myself have some, me, poor Gautier- 
without-knowing about Science? 

But yes, on the Tango known to the Ancients! Know, in fact, that in the 
British Museum, one can see, coming from the hypogea of Thebes, dancers 
who dance it [probably was Isadora Duncan]., having for only clothing a belt 
in braid of gold threads. 

And also know that it is spoken of in Claudian, a Parnassian long before 
the letter, the José-Maria de Heredia of the 4th century. 

And know, moreover, that even before this time, Martial also mentions it 
in some of his epigrams: 


Edere lascivos ad Boetica crusmata gestus 
Ed Gaditanos ludere docta modos. 


He goes so far as to teach us that then, as now, there were Tango teachers, 
sent by Cadiz, as ours ate sent by the new American Cadiz. 


Et de Gadibus improbus magister. 


And if, were it while running and by chance of memory, I can quote you, 
in connection with the Tango, similar details, think, once again, of all that a 
true erudite, belonging to the Academy of Registrations and Belles-Lettres or 
at the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences! 

Not to mention the philosophical exegesis which it would have the right, 
and the duty, to talk to you about! Because there is a Metaphysics and a 
Mystique of the dance. Would there therefore also be a Metaphysics and a 
Mystique of Tango I dare not say. 

But why wouldn't there be? 

There is indeed, and this undeniably, deign to think about it, a 
Mathematics of Tango. 

And here is what brings me back, repentant and very humble, to that of 
the five classes of the Institute that I almost forgot. 

And to which I offer my full apologies. 
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And which is undoubtedly the most serious of the five. 

And which by that very fact seems to be the farthest from Tango. 

And which nevertheless would have to reveal to us the strangest and most 
disturbing mysteries, since, by its Mathematics, Tango belongs to the 
Academy of Sciences. 

Who knows if she would not teach us by a + b that the Tango is the last 
survival of one of those sacred dances where the Egyptian and Chaldean 
priests represented the evolutions of the Being and wrote the mathematical 
formula for the eyes of the Initiates? 

Who knows if, in the complicated operations of his steps, this mysterious 
and slow ballet for two does not represent the first blossoming of the 
numbers emerging from the creative unity, and which led Pythagoras to give 
to the world the number as its soul? 

While that the tenebrous Heraclitus concluded that the essence of things 
is the rhythm of its despairing nvta eéet, the eternal flow of everything, with 
this aggravation provided by Greek grammar, of a neutral subject which is 
plural while its verb is singular? 

And who knows finally if the dancers of the Tango, although they know 
nothing of these formidable things, do not test themselves, however, the 
obscure and unconscious obsession, and if it is not from there that comes to 
them the air of application, reflection, absorption, almost sad, sometimes 
gloomy, brought by some of them to a pleasure which thus seems a kind of 
morose delight? 

Also, we must not dwell too much on these problems which the 
association of ideas between the Academy of Sciences and Tango has just led 
us to. 

It is enough that we have given a glimpse here (very summarily, moreover) 
of all the varied studies that this poor dance, which some considered 
unworthy of your attention, could provide to the various classes of the 
Institute. 

The little time I have left to speak to you about it, I would like to employ 
in pleading the cause of this innocent defendant, and I will do so as briefly as 
possible. 

The three great reproaches with which the Tango is overwhelmed have 
as their causes its foreign origin, its popular origin, and its indecorous 
character. 

There is no need to respond to this last grievance, which is really too 
unfair, the inappropriateness of a dance being never attributable to the 
dancers alone. 

I had the joy of seeing Tangos danced by princesses, and which were 
models of elegant distinction; and I have seen, on the other hand, formerly, 
the insipid polka and the honest quadrille of the Lancers danced in such a 
way, as one of our illustrious predecessors said, to make monkeys blush. 
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As for the foreign origin of the Tango, it is bizarre that it is incriminated 
in this hospitable Paris where the English contredanse, the German waltz, 
the Polish mazurka, the Hungarian polka, the Lithuanian Scottish, the Czech 
Redowa and American Boston. 

Remains the popular origin! And here the detractors of Tango have it 
easy, it seems, and do not hesitate to abuse it, modestly veiling their faces at 
the idea that, for him, this skinned, this scabby, popular is not enough to say, 
and must be pronounced pejoratively "popular". 

So, think! A dance which had for cradles the most disgusting dives of 
America! A dance of cowherds, grooms, gauchos, half-savages, negroes! the 
horror! 

— Ah! sigh these fierce moralists, let us restore the pretty and delicate 
dances of our ancestors, the dances in which the delicacy and grace of the 
French aristocracy flourished exquisitely! 

They flourish in the same way, gentlemen the fierce moralists, in the 
Tango, in this Tango resulting from the worst dens, when it is danced as I 
told you earlier. 

And for the rest, learn this, since you don't know it, namely that those 
famous dances of yesteryear, those aristocratic dances of our ancestors, so 
pretty, so fine, so delicate, so graceful, all also began by being dances popular. 

All, yes, all are of rustic birth; all are old peasant branles, old sarcasms 
invented by villains, all down to the suave minuet, first round country 
poitevin, up to the haughty and charming gavotte, made fashionable by 
Queen Marie-Antoinette, and whose first cadences were punctuated by the 
clicks of the big hooves shoed by the heavy guys from Brittany. 

Because they have always loved dancing, our peasants and the Auvergne 
and Bourbon bourrée proves that they still love it both in the fields and in 
the ballrooms of the Parisian suburbs, the bourrée, perhaps more 
complicated than the Tango. And, like our peasants, our people of the world 
also love dancing; and, if they refine it, once taken from the people, as they 
are doing now for the Tango, they still leave it its complications, its ardor, its 
violence, while giving their efforts the elegant turn which suits them. And 
that is why, in his Orphésographie, the canon of Langres Thoinot-Arbeau, 
master of the chapel of Henri III, described this exercise, these veritable 
gymnastics of the Dance, in terms in which you will see all the movements 
that the Tango synthesizes precisely, although it conceals them under the 
concentrated ardor of its secret and grave mimicry. 


« To dance, writes the good canon, that is to say to jump, saultelotter, 
carole, baler, treper, trepiner, move and move the feet, hands and bodies of 
certain cadences, measures and movements consisting of saulz, bends of the 
body, divarications, claudications, ingeniculations, elevations, jactations of 
feet and other countenances. » 
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And, to conclude, what does the foreign and popular origin of a dance 
really matter? 

And what does his character and face matter? 

We francize everything, and the dance we love becomes French. 

And so, we must see, in the current craze for Tango, only the renewal of 
our tenacious love for dance, and we should rejoice in it. 

Because France is, like ancient Greece, and alone with it, a country where 
dance is necessary to life. 

When Odysseus arrives at the dreadful isle where Polyphemus and the 
cannibalistic Cyclopes dwell, and when he asks old Silenus what this land of 
horror is, Dionysos’ foster-father defines it with a single epithet; he calls it 
a&yoeov Sova, a land where there is no dancing. 

Well! 

France must never become that land! 

She can only become one under penalty of death. 

Let us bless all that prevents it, all that revives the old tradition by which 
it resurrects ancient Greece, by remaining a land where we dance, where we 
do while dancing, where we even know how to die dancing. 

Isn't this what the Spartans did at Thermopylae, they who, on the morning 
of their last day, combed their hair, rubbed their bodies with oil and softened 
their muscles with a pyrrhic? 

And isn't it in the same spirit that the great Condé, to storm the 
impregnable Lérida, made his musketeers climb there to the song of the 
violins of Lulli? 

And, likewise, were they not of the same lineage, the twenty-five thousand 
bearded caps of Austerlitz who broke the enemy center to the fifreli of the 
fifes whistling a rigodon at them? 

Ah! Certainly, they loved dancing, and they knew how to dance, all these 
heroes! And that's why, when I was a child of the troops, we were right to be 
taught dance together with fencing. 

And that's why I remembered it, first of all, to dare to speak about the 
Tango in front of the five classes of the Institute. 

Certain that I would be forgiven for this audacity, since by the Tango, I 
mean the dance, and since the dance evokes the Pyrrhic, this Pyrrhic invented 
by Pallas Athenaeus the Wise, this exalted Pyrric that all the young people of 
Athens, after the performance of Aeschylus' Persians, began to dance like 
madmen all night long, through the squares and the streets, and especially in 
front of the temples where they banged their fists on the shields hanging 
from the doors, and redoubled their frenzied leaps, crying wildly: 

« Patrie! Patrie! Patrie! » 


Jean Richepin* 
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*Jean Richepin (4 February 1849 — 12 December 1926) was a French poet, 
novelist and dramatist. His plays, though occasionally marred by his 
characteristic propensity for dramatic violence of thought and language, 
constitute in many respects his best work. Most of these were produced at 
the Comédie frangaise. 


Mr et Mme Richepin, Spinelly et Lavalliére [les deux femmes dansant le 
tango] : [photographie de presse] / [Agence Rol] Agence Rol. Agence 
photogtaphique (commanditaire) 
https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b6927888p 


On Joue "le Tango" de Mr et Mme Jean Richepin by Michel Georges-Michel, 
1914 - Dancers, Theatre Scenery Martine (Paul Poiret) Strimpl, Orazi, René 
Lelong, 8 pages 
https://hprints.com/en/item/48052/Jean-Richepin-1914-Le-Tango-Dancers- 
Scenery-Martine-Paul-Poiret-Lhuer-Strimp]-Orazi-Rene-Lelong-8-illustrated-Pages 
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LE TANGO SE “ REVELE” A M. ET Mme JEAN RICHEPIN 
"ETAIT cher Uwn de nos auteurs dramatiques les plus en vue, M. Francis de Croisset; La, — comme partout ! — la danse nouvelle, le 
ep #6 sapere Deux des invités, non les moindres : M. et Mme Jean Richepin, jase Vig srt par le charme si étrange, si brillant, 
‘ » du pas @ la mode. Le tango symbolisa soudain a leurs yeux tout wi ipoque contemporaine. Ils en paylérent 
paver Et tel hog le début de la collaboration sensationnelle d'ott sortit la pidce que fed le monde attend avec tant d'impatience — et 
que la Vie Heureuse publiera dans un prochain numéro. 
Composition de René Lelong. 
B* 


Figure 4: “Le Tango se "révéle" 4 M. et Mme Jean Richepin” by René 
Lelong, La Vie Heureuse, December 20, 1913 
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III. The Historic Day of the “Tango” — newspapers articles, 1913 


THE HISTORIC "TANGO" 


The Oamaru Mail, The Dominion, Diario El Siglo, P.B.T. 
https://paperspast.natlib.govt.nz/newspapers/OAM19131217.2.28 
https://paperspast.natlib.govt.nz/newspapers/IDOM19131224.2.112 
https://m.facebook.com/story.php?story_fbid=1777552579064318&id=100004287784995 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/861577361/88 
https://www.facebook.com/100021360710462/posts/1146914639363882 
http://cent.ans.free.fr/pj1913/pj120521121913b.htm 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=nyp.33433010695470&view= lup&seq= 1 3&skin=2021 
https://www.libraryofdance.org/manuals/1913-Crozier-Tango (Powers).pdf 


“The Historic "Tango" 

The large and peaceful hall of the Instituto of France [Academie 
Francaise] was packed with a very select and fashionable crowd yesterday, at 
the annual gathering of the five academies which form the venerable Institute 
of France, to hear M. Jean Richepin, the famous poet, lecture on the Tango 
dance. 

The grave members of the academy had made it clear to M. Richepin that 
it would rather ignore his beloved Tango, when it was known that this would 
be his subject. There were indeed very few members of the academy present 
at the lecture, but M. Richepin had a very "chic" audience. 

Fashion able society ladies, the aristocracy, and Paris actresses were 
present in large numbers. The lecturer boldly attacked the view that the 
Tango was not quite a suitable subject. 

He declared that the most appropriate audience for such a lecture was a 
gathering of representatives of the five academies of France. He disposed of 
the reproach of the vulgarity of the Tango and asserted that no dance was 
vulgar unless the dancers made it so. 

« I have seen the Tango danced by princesses, — declared M. Richepin 
— and the steps were models of elegance and distinction. 

I have also seen the polka and the lancers danced in a way that would 
make a monkey blush. » 

As to the plebeian origin of the Tango, he asserted that all the graceful 
dances of the old-time aristocracy came from the peasants. The dancers of 
mythology and Ancient Greece were patrons of the Tango, he said. It was an 
error to suppose that the Tango was unknown to the ancients, and M. 
Richepin referred to the fact that in the British Museum could be seen girls 
dancing in much the same way as was now being witnessed [probably was 
Isadora Duncan]. There were professors of the Tango in those days sent 
from Cadiz, just as to-day from the new American academies. 

When M. Richepin sat down he was loudly cheered.” ~ Paris, 26/10/1913 
~ The Oamatu Mail, page 8, Otago, December 17, 1913 
https://paperspast.natlib.govt.nz/newspapers /OAM19131217.2.28 
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“The Dance of the day 


Under the lofty, classical dome of the Institute of France, at the annual 
combined meeting of the five French Academies: Academies of Science, 
Inscription and Belles-lettres, of Political and Moral Sciences, of Fine Arts, 
of the Forty Immortals — the tango has actually been discussed and extolled 
by no less a poet and a personage than Jean Richepin. So, an amazing, an 
unprecedented occasion. Behold the grave, severe Institute thronged with 
dim-eyed old sages, keen-faced doctors, famous painters and litterateurs, 
distinguished philosophers and politicians, elegant worldlings with their 
inseparable opera glasses, chocolate boxes, chatelaines, and fans — and hear 
massive and handsome Jean Richepin, in the illustrious green uniform of the 
Academician, his sword strapped to his side, at once disconcerting and 
delighting his audience with an eloquent defence of the Dance of the Day. 

It has been attacked because sometimes it becomes indecorous. That is 
the fault of the dancers, not of the dance. « I have seen it performed by 
princesses — a spectacle of elegance and distinction; but else where I have 
seen the insipid polka, the honest, mechanical lancers danced in a fashion 
which, in the words of the younger Damas, would make the monkeys blush." 

After this, a torrent of beautifully expressed praise of dancing in general. 
« It is because the tango is a dance that I have had the audacity to defend and 
extol it in the presence of the distinguished members of the five Academies.» 
And then after one of those superbly eloquent perorations for which Jean 
Richepin is famous — applause from even the dim-eyed old sages, delighted 
"murmurs" and "exclamations" from the worldlings, and a gay, enthusiastic 
voice from a distant corner, « Let's all of us dance the tango this very minute.» 


A second Hugo 


However, no tango-dancing in the severe, classical Institute of France — 
it was spared that lively exhibition; but the fact none the less remains that the 
great poet Richepin's endorsement of the tango has definitely established it 
in France as a dance that may be indulged in by the strictest-minded people. 
An Academician has extolled it and that's enough. Jean Richepin himself has 
admired it and such is his glory, his genius, his authority, that he holds a place 
in the heart of the French people second only to that of Victor Hugo. For, 
all his life, in poetry and prose, Richepin, like Hugo, has passionately revealed 
and tenderly commiserated with the woes of the poor, the innocent, the 
oppressed. 

Such indeed is the incontestability of his genius that the French Academy, 
the stronghold of conservatism and conventions, of militarism and 
Clericalism, almost unanimously accepted Richepin the independent, the 
large-minded and great-hearted, as a fellow Immortal. 
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I like to recall, as an instance of French chivalry, the late Francois Coppée, 
a charming poet and a fervent Catholic, leaving his sick head to vote for 
Richepin. 

« He is an anti-Clerical, but he is a glorious poet, » frail and feeble old 
Coppée reiterated to the protests of his doctor. 

So away in his carriage — on a bitter day — wrapped on in rugs — to the 
Institute of France. Into it, the frail figure, supported on either side. 

Back, feebler than ever, to bed; a murmur of « C'est bien, je suis bien 
content » (« It's good, I'm very happy ») when informed of Richepin's election 
— and death. 


The Tango is everywhere. 


It was Richepin's youngest son who informed his father through the 
telephone that he had been created an Immortal. « Papa, papa, » shouted 
young Richepin hysterically « tu es elu! tu es elu! » («« you are chosen! you ate 
chosen! »). 

The poet heard but could not answer; he was speechless from emotion. 

And he was agitated again in the day that he put on his illustrious Green 
Uniform for the first time and had to make his initial speech under the dome 
of the august Institute. So agitated that he was discovered walking up and 
down a dim, stony passage — nervously gesticulating, frantically reciting the 
opening passages of his address. 

« It is wretched, it will be “un four noit’’, a black failure » — he cried 
despairingly. 

It was, as a matter of fact, one of the noblest, and most enthusiastically 
applauded, speeches the venerable Institute has ever heard. So, behold the 
strictest French bourgeoisie involved in the tango, and the tango "admitted" 
into the severest corners of the Faubourg St. Germain, and tango suppers 
and teas on the increase in theatres and restaurants — and the boulevard 
journals suggesting with characteristic ribaldry that the tango should be 
danced at an appointed hour every day in the Chamber of Deputies, Senate, 
and Law Coutts. 

Also, in every school, prison, and workhouse. 

Also, in the presidential palaces of the Elysée. 

Also, by M. Camillo Flammarion, the eminent astronomer, high up in his 
observatory. 

Also, by Jean Richepin himself: to whom according to the same merry 
journalists, the music-hall managers of America have already cabled offers of 
£1000 a week engagement for 30 weeks.” ~ John F. Macdonald in the Daily 
News ~ The Dominion, page 9, Wellington, December 24, 1913 
https://paperspast.natlib.govt.nz/newspapers/DOM19131224.2.112 
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A critique to the speech of M. Jean Richepin at the Academie Francaise 


I hasten to say (...) that his composition lacked interest (...) 

Too bad that in his historical walk, the poet prefers to his own erudition 
the quotes from King David and Martial, which appear in the preface of every 
dance manual. Richepin, who is a Latinist, would have found clever and even 
surprising quotes in classical writers, since the verb tango, precisely, was in 
common use and meant, among other things, playing musical instruments: 
"tango chordas"... 

But what is most eloquent is this proof: for tango to be tolerable, it is 
necessary to denature it. 

The other dances mentioned, minué, gavota. pavana, contradanza, 
contained a joyful and enthusiastic element that predominated, transforming 
primitive rural rudeness into urban grace. But the object of tango is to 
describe obscenity. 

Those others were rustic dances, brutal, kicked, laughed out loud; this 
summarizes the choreography of the brothel, its fundamental object being 
the pornographic spectacle. If this aspect is removed, it becomes a 
monotonous habanera, which would be insipid to the point of folly, for its 
current devotees. 

Well, I repeat that its success comes from being in it the exotic the safe 
conduct of the indecent. (...) Such a way of being fashionable is certainly not 
pleasant for Argentine patriotism. 

Despite this, there are fools who rejoice in it, and shameless youngsters 
who walk around public dances displaying in such a way their nationality of 
"singes des Andes", as they say out there, without counting what touches us 
in this denomination to all Argentines. 

Well, naturally, the ingenious authors of the joke put on our country the 
opinion that such choreographic citizens inspire them. Nation that has such 
national dances must be, positively, a community of monkeys. And about the 
fact that in Europe they are already so predisposed to conceive of us climbing 
the coconut tree, or the parrot speaking, or gesticulating with that tail that 
God gave us... 

Thus, not only is the proscription of that indecency attributed to us 
honest and distinguished, but patriotic to a very appreciable degree. The 
Argentine name cannot serve as a label for the brothel, because, in this case, 
it is neither worthy nor true. 

Tango is not a national dance, nor is the prostitution that spawns it. They 
are not, in fact, Creoles, but by exception, the pensioners of the brothels 
where she was born. 

To accept it as ours, because that is how they labeled it in Paris, would be 
to fall into the most despicable servility. But it is that even the Infamy of that 
origin is diminished to us. 
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Speaking, indeed. M. Richepin on the origin of tango and its Parisian 
transformation, said that this "dance of herdsmen, groomsmen, gauchos, 
semi-savages, blacks", has become fun only because it had to become 
Prenchified. 

Except that tango, I insist on it, is danced here [Buenos Aires] as well as 
there [Paris]. There is no such grace, such charm or such aesthetics. 

It is the same blatant and stupid obscenity, the same African "music", 
without feeling, without spirit, without any viable determination or 
expression other than the coarsest wiggle. 

When the ladies of the 17th and 18th centuries danced the minuet or the 
gavotte, they looked like countrymen. because those were peasant dances. 
That was a way to make the "ibergeries" fashionable. 

When those of the 20th century dance the tango, they know or should 
know that they look like prostitutes, because that is a dance of harlots. That 
is the fundamental difference. Not to mention that there is a huge disparity 
between those dances and this one. 

They were distinguished by their light grace, which, of course, avoids 
bodily contact, while the heavy boob exaggerates it as much as possible, 
making the couple such an ignoble mass that only the temperament of a 
negro can bear their spectacle without repugnance. 

That will be stimulating, no doubt, but not aesthetic, for the same reason. 
Where the bestial instinct predominates, the superior faculties disappear, 
beginning with the most delicate of all, which is the appreciation of beauty. 

Given the poet that Richepin is, there can be no doubt about his opinion 
on the matter. The temptation of the exotic, so strong in the Frenchman, has 
undoubtedly led him astray. And to appreciate how inferior, how ignoble, 
how ugly, in a word, is our so-called national dance, it is enough to know that 
his talent has failed to justify it. 

The magnificent poet of the vagabonds and the wretched had shown that 
humble or haughty, floribunda or thorny, it is not the branch where the 
nightingale sings, what matters is the song of the nightingale. But tango is not 
a gypsy or a beggar on the royal road, made to the rebellious misery of having 
the sun as a scavenger and the wind as a howling dog, but rather a miserable 
"souteneut" of those to whom the sight of a fresh maiden, starts a spit.” ~ 
Leopoldo Lugones* (1874 —1938), article published in the Uruguayan 
newspaper “Diario El Siglo”, Montevideo, November 30, 1913. 


*Leopoldo Lugones was an Argentine poet, essayist, novelist, playwright, 
historian, professor, translator, biographer, philologist, theologian, diplomat, 
politician and journalist. His poetic writings are often considered to be the 


founding works of Spanish-language modern poetry. 
https://m.facebook.com/story.php?story_fbid=1777552579064318&id=100004287784995 
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“The Tango in Paris, February 1913 


When people comment in Buenos Aires about the celebrity that tango 
con corte has reached in Paris - the most popular of our Creole dances — no 
one even suspects the exact measure of its proportions. In reality, this vogue 
has become a true fervor, a "chronic disease", as a popular fashion magazine 
said, in a cheerful tone a few days ago. Among all and above all modern 
dances, the tango stands out from Paris with the attributes of undisputed 
supremacy. Neither the "Pas de l'Ours", nor the "One Step" of the Yankees, 
nor the same "Double Boston", which add up to an incalculable number of 
followers, have managed to rival for a moment the dance of the compadres 
from Buenos Aires. The Argentine tango grants here a patent of supreme 
distinction. A fashionable man, a “chic” gentleman, would consider himself 
very tarnished if he were forced to confess that he is unfamiliar with the art 
of embroidering arabesques on the glossy “parquet” of dance halls, leading a 
gentile couple, who by the way bearing and by the intense fire that burst from 
her pupils through the silks of her half-closed eyelashes, she constantly 
reminds us of the graceful brunettes of our payments. His difficulties and 
how expensive his learning is, have prevented tango from that vulgarization 
that always tends to aristocratic prestige of all fashions. Thanks to such 
conditions, their domains are perhaps relatively small, but, on the other hand, 
they are among the most select. In effect, it will be a vain attempt to go 
looking for tangoists at the '"T'abarin", at the "Moulin Rouge", at the "Moulin 
de la Galette" or in other similar places, where the modest prices allow the 
infiltration of elements subaltern and even crooks, and where the 
concurrence, consequently, offers a heterogeneous character. At the very 
least, you have to go up to "Magic City", the place consecrated to the "rendez 
vous" of the elegant world, whose beautiful building stands on the Pont du 
Alma, on the banks of the Seine and the Eiffel Tower whose salon brings 
together the tango "amateurs" at every Monday and Thursday. They are in 
the "cafés de nuit" and in the "houses of soupers", where the cheapest 
consummation always mounts a Luis [a Brazilian Luis Duque], who dances 
the Argentine tango every night, from 12 to 4 am. Its owners, in order to 
satisfy the demands of the clientele, have had to hire "danseurs" and 
"danseuses" for salons, tango, who, naturally, as they are counted, earn 
fabulous wages, collect blonde tips, only eat like Lucullus ate and better 
perhaps, and they are the true spoiled children of those places where they are 
disputed, if they are men, by women; if women, men. The "Aboye", "Le Rat 
Morte", the "Pigalle-Soupers", the "Féria", the "Capitole" ... Here are a few 
famous restaurants in the annals of Montmartre, true temples of gold and 
pleasures, in those for which access is conditional (“l'habillement negligée on 
refuse rigourosement’’) and very expensive, where the “elite” Parisians have 
circumscribed tango to defend it from the contagion of excessive popularity! 
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A very eloquent demonstration, perhaps, of this incredible celebrity, is the 
fact that a Brazilian machicha teacher, Mr. Luis Duque, has just opened on 
rue Fontaine, on the upper floors of the Deux-Masques theater, an artistic 
Cabaret that has been baptized in the name of "El Tango", a name that 
performs the trade of a true imam, because thanks to him, in a few days, the 
fame of the new establishment has been made. 

On the other hand, M. Camille de Rhynal, a dance teacher awarded by the 
International Academy and one of the best tangoists in Paris, has contracted 
the great hall of the “Magic City” for three years for the matinees that I have 
mentioned before. He, personally, has confessed to me that the business 
yields results that he did not even dare to think about the first days. 

Another detail that can help measure the celebrity of tango in Paris is the 
number of times competitions are held between amateurs and teachers. 
Indeed, it is not yet four months since the one organized by the "Excelsior" 
newspaper was held and another 25 of the current one has already been 
cartied out at the Folie Magic theater, organized by the aforementioned M. 
Camille de Rhynal. 

A large and select audience attended the festival. The prize in the teachers' 
contest went to Bernabé Simara, the "black", as his friends call him in Buenos 
Aires, or the "king of tango", as he is called here, along with his partner, a 
beautiful and already famous dancer. Cuban, Miss Ideal Gloria. The first prize 
for "amateurs" also went to an Argentine, Mr. Pirovano. Bernabé Simara was 
a unique type for tango. Already in Buenos Aires, since 1909, he did not 
recognize a rival who could compete, with him in the art of sit-downs and 
half-moons, as evidenced by the first prizes of the Casino, the Royal and the 
Politeama, which he won in the annual carnival contests. He came to Paris 
with Mlle. Papillon, an artist who learned to dance with him and hired them 
to work together. Today Simara's fame equals that of the most renowned 
artists. He earns 1,200 francs a month as a professor at the Academie Rhynal, 
the best known in Paris, where he works two houts a day; 30 or 40 francs at 
the Abeye Restaurant for each soirée, not counting the tips that sometimes 
add up to more than the pay, and then, dinners, champagne and the sea... 
He will soon, accompanied by the "charmante" Ideal Gloria, he will dance 
for a synchronized "film", hired by a well-known film company. See if the 
profession is enviable or not. 

And although in truth the gallantry of race does not have a greater reason 
to boast for this, it is always satisfying to verify that in Paris they know that 
Argentines exist, even if it is because of the shore tango.” ~ by Carlos Bareiro 
haae ae La revista Pray Mocho magazine no.48, March 28, 1913 


https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/863753094/52 
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“"Le Tango", a critique from Buenos Aires to the tango in Paris 

Iam seeing that if things continue like this, it will be very difficult for me 
to cultivate the treatment of my suburban characters, until yesterday very 
familiar, because with that of the triumph of tango in Paris, they are that they 
do not fit in the clothes. It is something remarkable, really, and worth noting 
as a documentary detail of the time, the transformation that this has brought 
about in our environment, because by that natural law of compensations, at 
the same time that the French are "Latin-Americanizing" through the work 
and grace of the dance "with cut", scoundrel and despised until yesterday, 
distinguished and esteemed today, our suburban types, the "leg" boys, 
recalcitrant worshipers of "slang", the most genuine lunfardescos, are 
becoming Frenchified in a wonderful way, despite the itch of tradition, and 
so much so, that what used to be "parrot", today is "garconniére"; the street, 
"boulevard"; the maids, "bonnes"; "midinettes" the seamstresses, and 
"gigolettes", the "percantas". 

Nothing is more picturesque or curious than this ambient novelty. 

Picturesque and curious, the promiscuity of our passionate fans of tango, 
which is now "le tang6", with the "foreigners" who chew t's, in those places 
that, due to the "mor" of the Parisian incursion, have even lost their Creole 
etymology. Curious and picturesque, that brotherhood, camaraderie and 
fusion, of the low spirit of Montmartre, the old remnants of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine, and the rabble of the Latin Quarter, with the low spirit of the 
Barracas neighborhood, the old remnants of the "Barrio de las Ranas" and 
the rabble of all our suburbs. Curious and picturesque, twinning and 
transuding together, of the refined Parisian corruption with the daring 
Buenos Aires corruption, the Apache atavism with the lunfardo inveterism, 
the "maquereau" and the "caften" with the "cafisse" and the "malevo". 

And all this, all this alteration, revolution of the idiosyncrasy, of the 
lunfardesca soul, by the work and grace of that rogue dance despised until 
yesterday, distinguished and esteemed nov; all that, even the danger of seeing 
our genuine and typical "compadritos", delights of the indigenous sainete, 
disappear completely from our environment, like pencil characters under the 
pressure of an eraser, due to the interference of the luminous France, in the 
jurisdiction of our "national dance". 

And the worst, which in the end is going to sour the party and the 
enthusiasm of my characters and without even leaving them the honor of 
fraternity and of the origin, is that, with the grafts that have been applied to 
it, apart from the accent crowning the "o", they have left the tango, which is 
now "Le Tango" [instead of "El Tango", with the trip to and from Paris, 
which they have to learn to dance it again..." ~ by Santiago D’Allegri, PBT 
magazine no. 465, Buenos Aires, October 25, 1913 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/861577361/88 
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“The Tango in Portugal 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Paris has just banned the tango as immoral. 
The Kaiser banned him as uncivil. From now on, no gentile Catholic will be 
able to sway in the Argentine dance, not even in the country that judges the 
homeland of these delirious steps. It really wasn't in Argentina that tango was 
born. He is the product of a savage sensual imagination. Tango was born in 
Indo China. The name says so. It's from Tang Ho. The turns that the tango 
took! He came from the old world of sacred and pompous frites to the 
irreverent new world. What was perhaps an offer of beautiful bodies in 
measured steps of dancers for the idols, became an exciting dance for 
Creoles. In front of the pagodas the people of Tang Ho danced it and the 
gypsy tribes that run all over the world, singular nomads, learned it. The 
graceful bodies of these beautiful daughters of bohemia immediately swayed 
in this dance and thus brought it to Europe. The serious Germany, whose 
Kaiser even today forbids its officers to the point of not allowing them to 
stay in houses where Tango is danced, certainly rejected this lasciviousness; 
sweet Holland imported it, aristocratic France, if it felt like a novelty, quickly 
and volubly forgot it. But Spain, the daughter of the Moorish, caught him 
and danced with his slow steps. The Spaniard had one mote reason for grace. 
Portugal, despite today dancing it, whistling it, brooding it on all the pianos 
and gramophones, preferred the lundum dance. 

Time has transformed him. Meanwhile the conquerors were leaving for 
the New World, the adventure of Cortez and Pizarro was about to begin and 
then imagine those soldiers of all capable audacity, satiated with gold, resting 
from their nameless exploits in the shadow of their tents while sweetly the 
conquered indies they were dancing in the steps they had been taught. Thus, 
little by little, Tango became a dance of the new world and, finally, an 
Argentine national dance that Paris imported for its exoticism like the Maxixe 
and the Eskimos. When France makes a gesture, the world follows suit. If it's 
a revolution that arises, the entire universe stirs as if it were the brain that 
guided it. Anyone who wants to launch the fashion or a literature or a tie, a 
ring or a garter has to do so in Paris. Since Paris adopted the Tango, Europe 
started dancing it despite the church, through the mouth of the cardinal of 
the most voluble city in the world, who today asks for coquettishly praying 
tomorrow, forbidding him, despite the Kaiser, with one of his fits of evil 
humor, not wanting it also in fashion among his officers. A distinguished 
dance teacher, Mr. Fischer, who teaches students to dance at the Politécnica 
de Paris, said of Tango as the marked horror that a friend of the classics must 
have for futurism: these exotic dances do not belong to art. Man intends to 
modify Tango, that is, to strangle it by suppressing the movements of the 
kidneys and the shoulders. It is better to abolish it, it will be screamed all over 
the place, because these things that make a lot of sensation like the shorts 
skirt and the Tango don't change. 
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Kither they end or they live as they came into the world. Italy, until 
recently, did not rise up. Here is how the dance that the Archbishop of Paris 
forbade was understood: 

“An art critic, full of humor and fine observation, wrote somewhere that 
the famous Tango is the dance that best reflects the dominant characteristics 
of the current era. And he added: each dance expresses the trends of the time 
in which it is popularized. Thus, for example, the waltz, languid and 
sentimental, corresponds to literary romanticism; the polka, popular and 
simple, accentuates the successive triumph of bourgeoisism over racial or 
class prejudices; and, finally, Tango, with its showy and libertine element, 
advertises individualism, as it leaves those who dance it almost complete 
freedom of movement, giving it a personal note... In a word, Tango does not 
make anyone a slave to the musical cadence - and that is one of its main 
attractions.” ~ newspaper “O Seculo, Ilustracao Portugueza”, Lisbon, 
January 19, 1914, Portugal 
https://www.facebook.com/100021360710462/posts/1146914639363882 


“The Tango and the Police, how German agents learn to recognize 
prohibited dances. 

Anyone who had entered one of the most frequented casinos in the city 
of Halle one of these last days would have witnessed a curious spectacle. 
Uniformed police officers lined the walls watching ballet master Crugéri 
dance with a young beauty. Sometimes the master took an elegant step, 
sometimes he slid across the whole room and sometimes, to a new melody, 
embracing the bust of his partner, he engaged with her in waddling 
movements in which one recognized, without being confused, 
misunderstand, the disturbing oscillations of the tango. The police did not 
lose a movement; no smile lightened their gravity of service. 

Did the police take lessons? Yes and no. 

Regulations posted in all the balls of the city banned for some time "the 
oscillating, sliding and folding dances", because nothing less than these three 
participles are needed to designate the tango, in the language of Goethe. 
Only, each time a policeman, supervising one of these balls, thought it 
necessaty to warn a dancer, this one did not fail to answer “What is an 
oscillating dance? I don't know of a swinging dance; this is a polka. » To put 
an end to these controversies, the Commissioner asked Maestro Crugéri to 
teach his agents the theory of the tango and to show them by living examples 
the honest movements and the perverse rhythms. That's why, that day, so 
many policemen in uniform, their little finger on the seam, were watching the 
tango. They took lessons, not to dance themselves, but to prevent others 
from dancing.” ~ newspaper “Le Petit Journal illustré”’, Paris, December 21, 
1913, France 

http://cent.ans.free.fr/pj1913/pj120521121913b.htm 
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“THE TANGO, An introduction by the Editor of the "Dancing Times" 


According to Mr. Edward Scott, who is an acknowledged authority on 
anything appertaining to the history of dancing, the Tango is of negroid 
origin, and is probably a direct offshoot of a decidedly objectionable dance 
called the “Chica." On the other hand, Monsieur Jean Richepin, the French 
poet, during the course of his recent address to the Members of the Institute 
of France, traced the Tango back to the golden days of Greece, and pointed 
out that he had seen in our own British Museum relics of ancient Thebes 
representing girls dancing the Tango in a raiment of golden thread [probably 
it was Isadora Duncan]. It is just possible that both these gentlemen are 
wrong: it is equally possible that both are right. Let us content ourselves with 
believing that the Tango is unquestionably of very ancient lineage. But 
though the Tango as a dance is not new, it is only during the last few years 
that any attempt has been made to introduce it into our ballrooms. It came 
to Europe, probably not for the first time, from the Cabarets of the 
Argentine, and found a home in the night cafés of Montmartre. From the 
purlieus of the Place Pigalle and the Place Clichy it came down the hill to the 
Cafés of the Avenue de |'Opéra and the Grands Boulevards, dropping on its 
way a few of its more objectionable gestures. The dancing masters of Paris 
soon saw that here was a dance that could be adapted to the needs of the 
ballroom, and one of the first to take the Tango in hand was M. Robert, who 
launched his ballroom version on Parisian society somewhere about January, 
1911, about which time the paper "Excelsior" published photographs of M. 
Robert dancing the Tango with Mlle. Mistinguette, which were reproduced 
in this country by the “Dancing Times.” The original ballroom version of the 
Tango differed considerably from that now being taught by the best teachers. 
It was still too theatrical, there was much arm movement and many changes 
in the positions of the partners. Therefore, although a good deal appeared in 
the English press about the dance, it was not surprising to find that the dance, 
as a whole, did not "take" over here. In Paris, however, it made mote 
headway, a big fillip being given to it by the competition organized by 
"Excelsior" and held in the "Theatre Femina." Later on, in the year at Dinard, 
where M. Robert holds summer classes, and at other Casino towns it achieved 
certain amount of popularity. The dancing of Oscar Mouvet (brother, by the 
way, of Maurice) at the London Hippodrome, first with Regine and 
afterwards with Suzette in the early part of 1912, revived the interest in the 
Tango in London. Oscar told me that he learned his Tango from some South 
American friends. About this time, I notice that several teachers of dancing 
began to include the Tango in their announcements, and Messrs. Francis, 
Day & Hunter judged the dance of sufficient importance to warrant the 
publication of a special tune for it, entitled "La Belle Créole," by R. Farban, 
which has since met with a considerable amount of success. 
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A little later on in the year Miss Phyllis Dare and Mr. George Grossmith 
danced the Tango in "The Sunshine Girl" at the Gaiety to music by Paul A. 
Rubens, published by Messrs. Chappell &Co. But it was during the summer 
months of 1912 that the Tango really began to take a form suitable for the 
ball rooms of this country. At Dinard, Trouville, and such-like places new 
versions were exploited which, though differing slightly from each other, 
were in the main the same, and all were shorn of those somewhat sensual 
features which made the original versions impossible. On the return of the 
holiday makers to Paris new life was given to the dance by the introduction, 
from Morocco, of those delightful functions known as "Thés Dansants, " 
which have since spread to London. Over here in October 1912, people 
began at last to think seriously of the Tango, and teachers began to get busy. 

With the commencement of the last London season the Tango really 
began to obtain a footing in England. The dancing of the Brazilians Duque 
and Lina at the Hippodrome, and more especially of Maurice Mouvet and 
Florence Walton at the Alhambra and at "Prince's," appeared to have 
thoroughly whetted the appetite of Society for the new dance. The salons of 
the leading teachers were crowded every afternoon with men and women all 
intent on mastering its intricacies. "Tango teas" have been very much in 
favour, and well known-people, such as the Duke of Manchester, made up 
frequent parties at which the Tango was taught by the Waltons and other well 
known-teachers. I have only heard two genuine objections to the Tango: 
firstly, that it is an indecorous dance; secondly, that it is too difficult and 
complicated to learn. Now, those who say that the Tango is an indecorous 
dance say so either because they have read that it comes of a very low origin, 
ot because they have seen it danced in an objectionable manner. If they object 
to the Tango because of its low origin, they should, to be consistent, refuse 
to know some of the greatest people in the land because their ancestors were 
possibly swine herds. The whole of our modern civilization has developed 
from very rude beginnings. If they have seen the Tango danced indecorously, 
then they have not seen the ballroom Tango danced as it should be danced. 
The dancers were at fault, not the dance. The old waltz, which many people 
consider to be the only true ballroom dance, can much more easily be made 
objectionable than the Tango. The complications of the Tango are more 
apparent than real. Any average dancer can master in a few lessons three or 
four of the fundamental figures, and it will be found that all the other figures 
are but slight variations of these. Read the descriptions given in this little 
book. They will give you an excellent idea of the figures. Supplement this 
reading with a visit to the teacher, and in a very short time you should be a 
fair tangoist.” ~ Philip J. S. Richardson (1875-1963), the editor of “Dancing 


Times” (1910- 1957) and founder of the Royal Academy of Dance in 1920. 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=nyp.33433010695470&view=1up&seq= 13&skin=2021 
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“The Origin and History of the Tango 


Fashions, like waves, sweep over continents. Sometimes it will be a dance, 
sometimes a food, sometimes a song, sometimes a freak of fashion, 
sometimes a game; but the year 1913 might be called "The Tango Year," for 
the dance has provoked more conversation and evoked more clothes and 
teas and music than anything else. 

The Tango danced itself into favour in America with the dawn of 1913; it is 
dancing at the height of its prosperity all over Europe with the close of the 
same yeat. 

People must have something to amuse them, they must have something 
fresh and new, something they can talk about, something that they can look 
at or take part in, something that will give them a meeting-place and a reason 
for flirtation, and the Tango has come, therefore, as a delightful boon to men 
and women across thousands of miles of social life, and to tens of thousands 
of Society folk in the year 1913, while the Parisian version of the Tango is 
such a really charming, graceful, interesting dance, and has so much to 
recommend it that one may confidently predict for it a permanent place in 
our affections long after the present craze for 'Tangoing” is over! 

Of the precise origin and history of the Tango it is hard to give any 
authoritative account, for of actual records there seem to be none, and the 
opinions of experts differ widely as to the original birthplace of the dance, 
which, though undoubtedly performed for some hundreds of years amongst 
the Argentinos, bears every outward semblance and inward proof of being a 
dance of European origin whose history has been mislaid! 

Monsieur Richepin, whose choice of "Le Tango" as the subject for his 
lecture before the "Immortal Forty" at the French Academy, lately caused 
such a stir in Paris, declares he traces its source to the war dances of the 
Ancient Thebans; but the suggestion that it originally started as a gipsy dance, 
and was carried by the gipsies into Spain, and thence by the Spaniards to the 
Argentine, where, by reason of its slow, dreamy movements, so specially well 
suited to a hot climate, it became firmly established as a national country 
dance, seems the most probable solution of the mystery. 

The Tango, in common with the Minuet and Gavotte — both rustic 
dances until Marie Antoinette introduced them at Court — the Waltz — first 
discovered by Napoleon's soldiery when marching through France — and, 
one may say, every other dance of widespread popularity, is of undoubted 
"folk" origin, altered and modified to suit the special tastes of and customs 
of the countries through which it has travelled, to be at last transformed from 
a "country dance" to a "Court dance" “en passant 

In Paris the true Argentine "tango" which gave the dance its somewhat 
tigerish air of energy, latent, though unexpressed, is in the most fashionable 
dancing sets being daily more and more eliminated! 


al 
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The Spanish stamp of the foot, the click, and the slight flourish of the 
heels have been in most cases abandoned, while new music, with the least 
possible rhythm, is finding first favour in many dancers' eyes, with the result 
that the dance in certain Parisian sets shows some signs of degenerating into 
a languid, characterless crawl-which seems a pity. In England, on the other 
hand, there is a growing tendency to brighten it up again, for, being by nature 
energetic, we like a lively type of dance, especially in winter — time, and it is 
the more acrobatic steps which are being practised most assiduously by young 
people, amidst much merriment, at the informal Tango dancing classes which 
have lately become such a favourite form of after-dinner pastime. 

The Tango in the Argentine had undoubtedly earned for itself a 
thoroughly bad name, having gradually drifted from being a national country 
dance to being performed chiefly at low drinking booths, at seaboard towns 
along the coast of Argentina, being seldom danced by the real peasantry, 
except at rollicking festivals and fairs. Who knows, however, but that it is this 
spice of wickedness about its name that has made the whitewashed European 
version of it a success! What a contrast! — the rough and tumble of the real 
Argentine dance, which when well done is fierce and wonderful, and the 
calm, quiet, aristocratic, gentle glide of the true Parisian Tango, beautiful, 
undulating, and very, very smooth, which is seen in London and Paris 
ballrooms today! Apropos of the upper-class peasants’ disapproval of this 
debased form of Tango, as danced in many parts of Argentina, a friend who 
has lately come back from that country had an amusing experience the other 
day. Riding some miles from the estancia where she was stopping, she 
galloped astride over the praitie with two young masculine escorts to a 
neighbouring farm. The farmer was a rich man, who had about ten thousand 
pounds' worth of machinery. These included threshers, ploughs, binders, etc. 
He was quite a simple farmer man, in spite of this wealth of metal and bairns, 
which he hired out to the surrounding estancias. He was the proud possessor 
of sixteen children, who varied in age from six to thirty-six. They lived in the 
simplest way. The floor of the large kitchen where they fed was of earth, but 
still they had two sewing machines and two gramophones. The gramophone 
was immediately turned on for the visitors' amusement, and the pretty 
daughters, catching one another round the waist, danced a waltz delightfully 
to its somewhat ancient tunes. 

"Will your daughters dance the Tango for mer" inquired the English lady, 
having heard much of it from home, and much delighted at the prospect, 
knowing that the Tango originated in Argentina. 

The farmer's wife raised her eyebrows in horror. 

"The Tango? No, Sefiora, my daughters do not dance the Tango!" 

The poor Englishwoman felt a little crushed. Her suggestion had been 
taken as an affront, for the Tango is not, it seems, considered a respectable 
dance amongst the better-class peasantry of the Argentine. 
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The two young men explained that the English lady knew no better, and 
that her request was in no way meant to be rude, and that the reputation of 
the Tango was so great in Europe the visitor was longing to see it danced. 

It is a refined and much modified version of the real Argentine Tango 
which is danced by the members of the old-established South American 
families in the Argentine, who learn it from babyhood, as we do the waltz or 
polka, and is the most dignified and charming affair imaginable, full of 
delicate restraint and subtle grace, a dance, it would seem, devised for the 
intelligent, with its countless variety of steps, the combination of which into 
new figures is only limited by the creative skill of the performers. 

And it is no uncommon thing to see a couple dance the Tango for hours 
on end in the ballrooms of Buenos Aires, with short intervals for rest, without 
introducing a single step or figure twice! It is this modified form of the 
Argentine Tango which has lately penetrated Society in London, Paris, and 
New York. 

Many of the Argentine Tango steps are of purest Spanish origin. 

The clicking of the heels, for instance, is obviously derived from the 
Spanish dance, "zapateado." Some of the steps still bear their Spanish names. 
The "Half-Crescent” (Media Luna) step is known as the "moler pimenta," or 
"crushing of pepper corns," and the slow cross-over step as the "aplastar los 
huevos," or "walking on eggs" — both typically Spanish! 

The name "Tango," too, said by some to be derived from the word 
"Tangonette" — a special variety of castanet used in dancing — when 
translated actually means "I touch," being the first person singular of the 
Spanish verb "Tangere," meaning "to touch," and was doubtless chosen as a 
title for the dance owing to the somewhat close proximity of the partners — 
unlike the position customary in many of the old folk dances, in which the 
performers danced opposite each other, without touching, and often several 
feet apart. — This gives still further proof, if further proof were needed, of 
the undoubted Spanish origin of the dance. 

The Tango, it seems, was also danced in Cuba, while Cuba was still a 
colony of Spain, and during the turbulent times which preceded the release 
of the island from the thraldom of its mother-country — so says a clever 
writer in the Ladies' Field — the families of the Revolutionaries, often driven 
to seek safety elsewhere, took refuge in Jamaica, where they introduced the 
Tango under the name of the "Spanish Dance" or "Cuban Dance," and there 
many people visiting the island danced it, and promptly fell victims to its 
charms, for though at first chiefly danced at children's patties, it soon became 
the rage amongst the grown-up members of Kingston Society, as it has since 
done in Paris, America, and now here! 

The vicissitudes encountered by the Tango on its recent return to Europe, 
and the varied receptions accorded it at the various capitals, are amusing to 
relate. 
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In Italy one hears of Royalty, in the Duke of the Abruzzi, cousin to the 
King, tangoing at an aristocratic Venetian dinner party, where, on entering 
for a Tango competition, he and his partner danced it with such spirit and 
grace that they carried off the prize! In Copenhagen, on the other hand, it is 
said to have been banned by the police! A Dutch Don Quixote — in the 
person of a distinguished barrister — has, however, gallantly fared forth to 
fight a duel in support of his belief in its fair fame as a dance for respectable 
society, while so many urgent protests poured in to the Chief of Police that 
its fate hangs in the balance, and here now it may have been reprieved from 
summaty injustice — for it must have surely been condemned unseen. 

In Paris the Tango, after making a shy first appearance in the cafés of 
Montmartre some four years or so ago, was deemed suitable to grace the 
cafés of the Avenue de l'Opéra and the Grands Boulevards, where, swiftly 
seized on by the Maitres de Danse, it was shorn of any doubtful features 
gathered en route from its performance on the stage and presented to French 
Society as the very newest dance. Paris went completely mad about it. "La 
Ville Lumiére" was dubbed "Tangoville" by its pet caricaturist, "Sem," and 
for months Tango dancing, Tango dress, Tango teachers, and Tango teas 
have been the only topics in the Gay City. Lately the Tango craze threatened 
to also inundate Berlin. 

Classes were already being formed throughout the city, and hostesses 
were rejoicing; and only a week or two ago an amusing tale ran round the 
town of how an American newspaper, on wiring to its special correspondent 
for "twelve hundred words on the subject uppermost in the German people's 
mind" received back an article on the Tango! 

As I write, all this is changed, however, and dancing Berlin reduced to a 
state of mourning through a sudden edict from the Emperor forbidding 
officers in uniform to dance the Tango or frequent the private houses of their 
friends where it is to be performed, and it is unlikely that it can survive the 
blow. The Tango made one of its first bows to London at the Gaiety Theatre 
a yeat or two ago, where it was danced delightfully in the "Sunshine Girl" by 
George Grossmith and Phyllis Dare, to music by Oscar Strauss — one of the 
first Tango tunes heard in London. Dancers from Paris soon atrived to give 
show performances at one of the big London restaurants, dancing between 
the tables while its theatre patrons supped; while Tango dancers became the 
rage at most of the music halls. 

The ballroom version of the dance was next introduced by the first-class 
London teachers, several of whom paid numerous visits to France to acquire 
the real Parisian Tango before passing it on to pupils, and late last summer it 
began at last to find a place in the programmes of the London dancing clubs 
and at a few private dances; while at the famous "Roof Garden Ball" at 
Selfridge's in July, Tangos danced to a special Ragtime and Tango band were 
for the first time the special attraction of the evening at a big London ball. 
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This winter the Tango sweeps all before it, and one meets it everywhere. 

Tango tunes engage the attention of all the foremost bands; they are set 
for the gramophone and will doubtless soon be on the organs. 

Tangoing is in the air and has penetrated through every stratum of Society, 
and only a night or two ago a very small and muddy urchin, such as George 
Belcher would have loved to portray, greeted me with the shrill demand, 
"Give me a penny, lady, and I'll dance the Tango to you!" 

In Studioland the Tango is having a huge success, for every artist who 
possesses a polished studio floor seems to have been prevailed upon to clear 
it out once or twice a week for a Tango practice after dinner or after tea, a 
Tango teacher being engaged to come in for an hour or two and dance with 
and instruct the practisers. 

The fantasies on the Tango devised on these occasions are often 
christened on the spot for future reference, receiving absurd but highly 
descriptive names. There is the "Farmyard," otherwise known as the "Hen," 
from the suggested air of scratching up the floor, and the "Sea Bathing 
Figure,” so called from the sudden dip midway introduced, as though the 
dancers’ frolicking seawards across the sands had met a sudden wave-both 
popular favourites, and being somewhat acrobatic, they need much practising 
to get them perfect. Many people find that ten minutes' rigorous practice of 
the Tango twists, dips, and sudden turns after the morning bath form a most 
enlivening exercise in place of "physical drill," and is doing wonders for their 
powers of balance. "Sheaves" is another graceful and attractive figure, most 
effective in the ballroom, which derives its name from the way in which the 
dancers, travelling rapidly backwards, make a pattern most suggestive of a 
long line of wheat sheaves propped up against the floor. 

Many people who are taking up the Tango after not having danced for 
years delight in it for most unexpected reasons. Businessmen, especially, who 
suffer from systematic overwork, find the close attention it requires to master 
and carry out the many steps and figures a splendid antidote for brain-fag and 
business worries after a trying day, distracting the mind with even more 
complete success than bridge — of which, by the way, we seem to hear 
nothing nowadays, since the Tango craze came in — while providing exercise 
in pleasant company. Then the "Butterflies” and "Nuts" of Society find in 
Tangoing just that light occupation for the brain which they enjoy; and the 
modern woman suffering from "nerves" declares that in the dreamy, restful 
cadences and languorous movements of the French Tango just the soothing 
qualities which she requires are to be found. 

Reasons being what they may, the result is we are all dancing it, and are 
feeling much cheered up thereby.” ~ Gladys Beattie Crozier of “The Tango: 
and How to Dance It” (1913) 


https://www.libraryofdance.org/manuals/1913-Crozier-Tango (Powers).pdf 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, May 41, 1213— 2/7 


A HORROR TO “A PEERESS”; BUT DEFENDED: THE ARGENTINE TANGO. 


LEA) Daswmos enon “Tis Loemsany Lows Sewn 


ER 
Writiog to the "Tiras" 


DESCRIBED BY THE PROTES PEERESS AS A SCANDALOUS TKAVESTY OF DANCING; BUT HRLD f&¢ MANY OTHERS TO BE INNOCENT OF 
FENCE IF DANCED PROPERL & ARGENTINE TANGO —AND RARELY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POLKA, WHICH ALSO HAD ITS ENEMIES, 


dvervally ay the 


Figure 5: “At a Tango Tea in Paris”, Paris, France, 1913 
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IV. The Tango in Buenos Aires — by Enrique Carrillo, 1913 


THE TANGO 
chapter of the book “The Charm of Buenos Aires” 
Enrique Carrillo, 1914 
https://archive.org/ details /elencantodebueno00gmez/page/181/mode 
/lup?ref=ol&view=theater&q=Tango 


“The Tango 


It is a remote, sordid and almost deserted neighborhood. On the ground, 
full of water, the strange lights of the street lighting are reflected with spectral 
lividities. Along the sidewalk, true "path", as they say here, we marched, 
jumping over the puddles, the three guests of the man who best knows the 
suburbs of Buenos Aires. In front, making noble speeches on popular music, 
goes Blasco Ibafiez**. Behind him, silent and nervous, walks Emilio Thuillier. 
I try not to abandon our gentle cicerone. 


« Of course, it won’t be like what you saw in Paris, » he exclaims. « For 
that you must go to the downtown cabarets, where the girls from France ... » 


But they are not girls from France, no, nor are they refined and stylized 
graces that we want to see, but natural flowers from the Buenos Aires mud 
and riverbank undulations. 


« You'll see, » he murmurs. 


Then, excusing himself: 

— Only that you ate going to notice the difference... Here they dance 
without art... Tango, as the Europeans have transformed it, is a much more 
elegant dance than that of our compadritos. What I want to show you now 
is a very ordinary thing... You see the neighborhood ... More than ordinary 
is, in effect, the den into which we have just entered ... It is a vast room 
without any decoration, without even paper on the walls and barely lit by a 
few gas burners. In the background, in a kind of wooden cage, six musicians 
prepare their instruments. Crowded around a few dirty tables, a hundred 
patrons drink, chat, laugh. At first it is difficult to notice what people look 
like. The men, thin and young in general, with their bowler hats and long hair 
trailing behind, seem to respond to what is called the "compadrito" type. 
Women form a more heterogeneous humanity. 

There are those who turn out to be true children, with their large candid 
eyes wide open in their rosy faces, and there are those who have the faces of 
grandmothers: in such a way the age is marked in the wrinkles of their cheeks. 
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But the most disturbing — and the most interesting too — are neither 
these nor those, but the thin, pale, haggard and serpentine girls, who, with a 
uniform smile, look at everyone who enters in a spectral and provocative way. 


« Curious, » murmurs Thuillier — « Great! » exclaims Blasco Ibafiez**. 


Our guide takes me to the musicians' cage to offer me a chair and to order 
a tango. 


« These creatures, » he tells me, « are, morally and materially, the lowest 
thing in Buenos Aires. To discover them, it is necessary to come here, to the 
banks of the river. Look at their suits, and you'll notice how little the poor 
wretches know about luxury and fashion. » 


The showy rags of the sinners are, indeed, as varied as their types. There 
are fat women who proudly flaunt Claudine costumes, exposing their round 
calves with an air that wants to be childish and is nothing but infamous. There 
are young women, very painted and very flirtatious, who perform the sad 
miracle of looking elegant with rags from ten years ago. There are some, naive 
and gentle, who join a dance bodice to a "tailleur" skirt. And there are those 
who, renouncing all struggle, proclaim, with their pitiful abandon, the misery 
of supreme defeats. My cicerone begins to point out some who were once 
gallant stars. 


« Here » he tells me « Life is faster than in Europe... Beauty lasts less... 
Fortune, too... » 


The preludes of the orchestra force him to be silent. From the humble 
violin’s springs, with weighted and subtle languor, the delicious rhythm of 
tango. It is the same that I have heard all over the world, at all hours; It is the 
classic tango, the best known by the people, the one that even the street 
organs of Guatemala already know how to play. But, far from complaining 
about not hearing something new, I am glad that it is with such notes, which 
ate the same ones that serve the beautiful Parisians at their parties, with which 
we are going, at last, to see the Buenos Aires dance in its manifestation more 
original and more suburban. Here comes, slow and measured, a couple... 
Then another, which seems to follow the first... Then others, not many: ten 
or twelve... And they pass before my observatory without haste, without 
violence, almost without enthusiasm, counting the steps, preparing for the 
cuts, taking care not to make mistakes... And little by little the atmosphere 
warms up, not with the fiery life of the clubs of Madrid's Bombilla, where 
couples embrace in tight embraces, but with the artificial and somewhat 
theatrical fever of Parisian "teas". 
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Because, despite what almost everyone says, the dance is the same here, 
in its cradle of mud, as it is in the golden palaces to which it has been 
transplanted by European fashion. Seeing the couples go by and review, I 
wonder what the reasons could be why this dance has provoked, not only the 
anathemas of the bishops, but also the questioning of Buenos Aires society. 


« Ohl... Tango! » - exclaim the ladies of Buenos Aires, as if it were 
something monstrous. 


And when someone says that in an Argentine embassy there has been a 
night out, His Excellency the Ambassador, Rodriguez Larreta, sends a cable 
to the Government and the press of his country protesting against such 
slander that stains the reputation of our ladies, has written one of the most 
distinguished spirits of the country. 

That?... On the contrary. That, in the bouge where before we only saw 
misery and vice, tension and sleaze, has created, with the magic of its slow 
and stately rhythm, which seems to lengthen the silhouettes and refine the 
waistlines, an atmosphere of gallant, worldly party and measured. I no longer 
recognize, in effect, in these couples either the compadritos with the fungus 
over their ears or the sad sinners in crazy rags. Without linking up, almost 
without touching, looking more at their steps than at their faces, the one and 
the other smile with a serious smile, the same on all lips, and undulate in 
complicated steps, as if they were celebrating a rite of ceremonious 
harmonies. Where is the sin, where is the perversity, where is the lewdness in 
this dance? What's more: where is the voluptuous abandon of the waltzes?... 


The Tango... 


There is, without a doubt, a terrible and magnificent tango that is not only 
the pantomime of love, like many other dances, but also the palpitating image 
of spasm. It is the Spanish tango, made of shocks, tremors, tensions and 
voluptuous agonies. A few nights ago, in the heart of Buenos Aires, in one 
of the most elegant theaters, before a very distinguished audience, I saw a girl 
from Seville who was dancing flamenco tangos. It was a beautiful spectacle, 
surely, before which, without realizing it, the audience was intoxicated with 
voluptuousness. “Long live your mother!” — shouted the simple gallants of 
the galleries. And hearing the exclamation so Spanish, I thought that that girl, 
almost anonymous, could very well be a daughter of La Puga, fine and naked, 
to whom Barrés consecrated one of his Cadiz madrigals. Oh yeah! All the 
sacred instinct of pure and wild love throbbed in her petite person, and her 
ring-shaped beauty, trembling at the impulse of an indomitable instinct, put, 
like a purple host, on the lips of her one-night admirers, the sublime sensation 
of what that never changes: of desire, of pleasure, of vertigo... 
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But apart from the name, what does Andalusian tango, barbaric, sublime 
and pathetic, have in common with its brother, Argentine tango, fine, feline 
and courteous?... 

The dance that I see tonight in this "bouge" of Buenos Aires, and which 
is the same one I have seen before in Parisian salons, far from embodying 
the religious triumph of the healthy and strong popular Venus, personifies 
study, self-control, wise application and refined artifice. There is not a note 
in it, not a rhythm, not a step, not a gesture, not an attitude, that are natural, 
that are frank, that have been born from the earth covered with loving sweat, 
like a wildflower. Even the mere indication that, according to the technical 
phrase, it is a dance to “setback”, indicates its affected and learned character. 
But this is not all. Every detail, every movement, every figure, every 
undulation, every swing, is of a very affected wisdom. Is it true that this dance 
is the one danced by ranchers in the pampas and by sailors in the brothels of 
the farthest ports of Buenos Aires? People believe it because the newspapers 
say so. But I cannot, logically, accept it. Country people and provincial plebs 
have no time to learn complicated dances. More than suburban, for the rest, 
tango seems to come out of some hotel in Rambouillet of choreographic art: 
in such a way as a whole it is a paragon of soft preciousness and elegant 
complications. In our century, positive and brief, even something 
anachronistic results with its thirty-two different figures or steps. Seeing it 
well, without prejudice, one says to oneself: 

— This dance is a brother of those languid pavanes and those 
ceremonious minuets of the eighteenth century. It is a court dance... An 
anecdote shows the difficulties of tango, as well as its purity. 

When Jean Richepin began to write his theatrical play “Tango”, the two 
actresses who were to play the leading roles, Mademoiselle Lavalliére and 
Mademoiselle Spinelly, set about learning the new dance. The night of the 
premiere, however, some knowledgeable spectators noticed that what the 
two pretty Parisians were dancing was not tango. Questioned by Le Matin, 
Mademoiselle Lavalliere replied: 


« It's what we dance, it's a kind of matchicha... tango is too difficult to 
learn in a few weeks... and, besides, it's not voluptuous enough... » 


Certain. The Argentine tango, as it is practiced in Paris, is a slow, elegant, 
distinguished, aristocratic, chaste and complicated dance. The couples 
measure the steps with extraordinary care. At the slightest mistake, all is lost. 
Each gesture corresponds to a severe and invariable rule. And there is not 
one of her movements, well, one, that the purest lady cannot execute. But 
the strange thing, the inexplicable thing, is that the tango that I see tonight in 
this low and vile "bouge" of Buenos Aires does not differ from the Parisian 
tango in any essential detail. 
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Luna-Park dancers are definitely more beautiful, more luxurious, more 
graceful and graceful than the ones here. The dance is the same. 

Could such a phenomenon consist in the fact that the influence of 
Parisian refinement has already reached such a miserable and distant 
subutbp... [ignore it. 

Our guide, however, remains convinced that he has just made us see a 
very vulgar show, and excuses himself by telling us again. 


« This is not Paris... » 


And when I assure him that I see no difference between the denigrated 
tango of La Boca and the adored tango of Montmartre or the Champs Elysée, 
he exclaims: 


« It seems like a lie! » 


He doesn't see that this is a most rude, most plebeian dance... (1). — what 
seems incredible — he replied — is that it is a popular dance, when it seems 
made for court ceremonies... 

(1) At the last minute I find, in an unfair article by Leopoldo Lugones, a 

jasta phrase. Here it is, dated Paris and written in French: 


« Seulement le tango, j'y insiste, se danse ici comme labas. » («« Only 
the tango, I insist, is danced here as there. ») 


It is true ... And here (Buenos Aires) and there (Paris) the tango is 
delightful, my dear beloved and great poet.” 


Enrique Carrillo* 


*Enrique Carrillo (February 27, 1873, in Guatemala City — November 29, 
1927, in Paris) was a Guatemalan literary critic, writer, journalist and 
diplomat, and the second husband of the Salvadoran French writer and artist 
Consuelo Suncin de Sandoval-Cardenas, later Consuelo Suncin, Comtesse de 
Saint Exupery, who in turn was his third wife; he had been previously married 
to intellectual Aurora Caceres and Spanish actress Raquel Meller. 

**Vicente Blasco Ibafiez (January 29, 1867 — January 28, 1928) was a 
journalist, politician and bestselling Spanish novelist in various genres whose 
most widespread and lasting fame in the English-speaking world is from 
Hollywood films that were adapted from his works as “Blood and Sand” and 
“The Four Horsemen of Apocalypse” who made Rudolph Valentino famous 
as a tango dancer! 
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El grafofono COLUMBIA senna la culminacion del genio in- 
ventivo humano, en las ciencias de la reproduccidn de los sonidos. 

La superficie de los discos DOBLES COLUMBIA es el mejor, el 
tono es mas claro y DURAN MAS tiempo que cualquier OTRO disco. 
Repertorio CRIOLLO e/ més extenso y selecto. 

Grandes novedades recién recibidas, en Tangos, Valses, Polcas, Ma- 


zurkas, efc., etc., tocadas por RONDALLA CRIOLLA, ORQUES- 
TA, MANDOLEON vy BANDA. 


CASA TAGINI 


PERU esq. AVENIDA DE MAYO 


Unicas sucursales: B. Irigoyen, 1147; en Bahia Blanca: 
calle San Martin esq. Belgrano. Representante en Rosario: 
J. Castromil y Cia., San Martin, 897. 


Ventas por Mayor vy Menor. — Catalogos gratis. 


~ SONORA - La ptia que no destruye los discos - SONORA — 


© Biblioteca Nacional de Espana 
Figure 6: “Casa Tagini’”, advertisement, magazine Caras & Caretas, no. 721, 
Buenos Aites, July 27, 1912 
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V. The Possessed of the Tango — by Georges Goursat, 1912 


Georges Goursat (aka Sem)* - Les Possédées, April 1912 
In Le Journal, n° 7.507 of April 15, 1913, n° 7.519 of April 28, 1913 & 
n° 7.539 of May 18, 1913 


https://www.elcaminito.fr/tango/21-textes/85-les-poss%C3%AId%C3%A Yes. html 


In Le Journal, n° 7.507 of April 15, Paris, 1913 


For some time, every evening, around five o'clock, one can see, in one of 
the main avenues of the Star, in front of a building of beautiful appearance, 
an unusual movement taking place, which contrasts singularly with the calm 
of the silent facade, with the windows turned off. Without stopping, 
impeccable automobiles drop off women and gentlemen of the latest chic 
who quickly enter the house. These furtive entries have something 
suspicious, clandestine, intriguing. The women especially astonish by their 
feverish haste. The car still slippery on the pavement, they jump out, the 
doors swinging, and stumbling in their tight dresses and their high heels, they 
rush towards the porch. As regulars, without a word, they pass in front of the 
box and reach the courtyard. Everything is dark there; only, at the back, the 
windows of a ground floor, dimly lit, let appear, through the shutters, 
entwined shadows, undulating to the rhythm of haunting music, which 
disturbs the bourgeois peace of the floors. At the first calls of this chant, the 
pace of these women suddenly lightens, their gait becomes rolling, balanced. 
Caught up in the imperious cadence as if under the impulse of an irresistible 
suggestion, they head for the mysterious apartment, waddling in time, 
quivering with impatience, until the door barely ajar, without take the time to 
remove their foxes, their little bag still tight, kneaded in their nervous hands, 
they abandon themselves to the first arms which welcome them, which watch 
for them. 

The place is strange. It is a suite of three rooms, absolutely bare, with no 
other furniture than a few mismatched benches along the walls, without a 
rug, without curtains at the windows, without a trinket on the marble 
fireplaces. There is something improvised in this summary installation that 
denotes an unforeseen crisis, the suddenness of a passing phenomenon. In 
the emptiness of this sonic apartment, this music resonates strangely, tapped 
and scratched in a corner by a pianist and a mandolinist dazed by the 
obsession of this endlessly repeated rhythm. We feel that these unfortunates 
have been playing there for hours and hours without respite. Moved by a 
nervous tic, they oscillate in time on their seat, and from time to time, to wake 
up from their torpor, they excite and galvanize themselves by guttural cries 
and kicks of their heels. 
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In this feverish and vibrant atmosphere, men and women, whose extreme 
elegance contrasts with the nudity of this local vagueness, tightly coupled, 
modulate, meander, seem to crawl vertically against each other, like projected 
shadows on a shivering curtain or reflected in flowing water. Their bodies, 
entwined, intertwined, chest to chest and belly to belly, brushing against each 
other, fitting into each other by pressing, regulated and skillful twists, turn 
slowly, convulse almost on the spot to the accents of this sad and exalted 
incantation. 

Unique ball! Not a laugh, not a shout, no rumor of a party. Nothing but 
this gloomy and agonizing music and the sliding of the feet on the parquet. 
These disconcerting evolutions, this tormented quasi-immobility have dance 
neither its anger, nor its physical joy, nor its delirium of movement. These 
attentive people who brush against each other, knead each other with so 
much stubborn and methodical application, do they practice abdominal 
massage? Isn't it rather a means of pleasure? Is it a sport or a vice? Are they 
neurotics, exhibitionists or maniacs? In front of these mysterious and 
lascivious contortions, one feels ill at ease, with a nervous desire to laugh, as 
if the hidden gesture of love were suddenly revealed in public: one even 
experiences this sort of frozen terror inspired by the incomprehensible 
mimicry of madmen. In the midst of all this disturbing unknown, we are 
aware of being an intruder, an undesirable, a reprobate, and we want to escape 
from this unclassifiable circle, which is both an opium den, the nursing home 
or something else... 

But soon this first impression is modified, transformed. To better observe 
these strange dancers, their serious and absorbed air, their contained frenzy, 
restrained by the measured rhythm, the meticulous, calculated sobriety of 
their movements scrupulously respectful of the rhythm, supple, but with a 
precision, so to speak, liturgical; to see their ardent expression of conviction 
and faith, one comes to understand that they perform there a kind of sacred 
rite. The women are in the grip of a mystical exaltation, their gazes within, 
their ecstatic faces leaning forward, their eyes closed on an interior dream, 
serious and collected like communicants at the holy table...turning. There 
emanates from all their attitudes, even the most sensual, something superiorly 
chaste, noble, religious. I rediscovered there exactly the same indefinable 
confusion I felt long ago when, for the first time, I saw the whirling dervishes, 
in a mosque in Broussa, and it seemed to me that I was assisting, in the heart 
of Paris, at the office of t a sect, that I had entered into a sanctuary, one of 
the thousand chapels of this new cult which fascinates the city and turns 
heads, souls and bodies. 


You guessed it, the Tango! 
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In Le Journal, n° 7.519 of April 28, Paris, 1913 


There is no doubt that volcanoes, I was going to say the Balkans, were 
only created to allow Parisiennes to dance on them. Since we only talk about 
battles and armaments, it is singular to note that Paris is nothing more than 
an immense bridge of Avignon. 

However, this is not the first time that we have seen Parisiennes become 
passionate about a dance. We have not forgotten the vogue for the cake-walk, 
the rage of salons and theaters, nor the [Elves?], golden, starry, beribboned 
puppets, who for a season were the fashionable toy, until so that Paris, sated 
with their stooped airs, would finish breaking them in two. More recently, 
the grisly-bear, the turkey-trot and the two-steps raged, which are still in 
vogue. But these are only frolics of niggers on the run, innocent rage of 
movement, the explosions of the hectic, almost electric gaiety of this Yankee 
race which releases its excess of fluid and relaxes its nerves by rhythmic 
reflexes, sometimes waddling comically at the manner of bears, sometimes 
pounding the ground with hasty beats of rosin soles which squeal and vibrate 
in a typewriter's hurried tick-tock. But what is this unleashing of a purely 
physical joy, almost animal, this superficial pleasure, on edge, next to the 
tango, serious and passionate? It awakens in us sensations, emotions 
otherwise acute and complex. There is in him the mysterious force of a 
symbol, a magic, a spell that enchants, a charm that disturbs the soul and the 
senses, penetrates you to the marrow and which must have acted deeply on 
the nerves of these Parisiennes already intoxicated with morphine, opium or 
cocaine, eager for new contacts, for artificial and sterile pleasures. You 
entered with me, a few days ago, into one of the secret chapels of this new 
rite and noted the ecstatic and religious side which makes these meetings like 
a kind of pagan vespers, a resurrection of the ancient mysteries of Eleusis. 

Since then, this neurosis has made terrible progress. By a lightning march, 
it spread all over Paris, invaded salons, theaters, bars, night cabarets, large 
hotels and guinguettes. There are tango-teas, tango-exhibitions, tango- 
conferences. Half of Paris rubs shoulders with the other. The whole city is in 
motion: it has the tango in its skin. huge cathedrals have been dedicated to 
the tango where a people of fanatics, undulating, with a truly impressive 
unconsciousness, the swell of innumerable behinds in a trance, devote 
themselves, under the eyes of a thousand voyeurs, in the raw light of the 
lamps arched, to this alcove mimicry. In the most beautiful districts of Paris, 
lofty sanctuaries have been inaugurated, the porches of which are guarded by 
Swiss bars encased in gold, sorts of artificial skyscrapers, superimposed on 
four floors, all humming with guitars, crowded with convulsionaries, while 
the couples who have been unable to find a place in the crowded living rooms 
mime the Tango with their whole bodies waiting wherever they find a free 
corner, on the stairs, in the cloakroom, in the sinks. 
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Moreover, everything pitches in these sumptuous cenacles of agitated 
people. You can hear the beads of the chandeliers tinkling, you can see the 
paintings oscillating on the walls, the tea in the cups vibrating. Even the 
bellhops at the entrance, who fetch the cars, sketching a shy waddling of their 
little scarlet buttocks. 

But it is still in the intimacy of these modest hidden parishes, of a quite 
atistocratic discretion, that come, as in the catacombs, to meet the faithful, 
the pure, the true believers of this primitive Church. And this is where the 
most amazing miracles happen. 

Isn't it prodigious, the spectacle of all these excessively refined people, 
saturated with luxury and comfort, accustomed to Ritzes and Palaces, 
accepting to shut themselves up regularly every afternoon in this vast room 
of an installation more than modest, rudimentary, and whose service is 
ensured only by a humble servant bewildered, of a quite evangelical 
simplicity? Isn't it even more surprising to see united, crammed into these 
three bare rooms, risking the tightest promiscuity, the most heterogeneous 
specimens, the most incompatible of all worlds: ferocious snobs, jealous to 
the point of rage of their meticulously sorted relations, aristocrats full of 
arrogance, imbued with all the prejudices of caste, vague vivacious, touts of 
casinos and chattering teeth, a princess of blood, a great man from Spain, 
two duchesses, actors, industrialists , officers, young girls and cranes, 
cosmopolitan adventurers and bourgeoises, confused in the same 
intoxication, the same delirtum of Tango! Strange mixture, curious harlequin! 
All these bizarre people hug each other, embrace each other, turn and 
undulate, collected and serious, without shock, without disgust, with the most 
perfect ease and the most exquisite harmony. 

These ladies and young ladies lend each other their favorite dancer, 
exchanging knowing half-smiles, confidences in a low voice: « Take my Pepe, 
princess, he's leading, it's a delight! », « You speak, Irma, if the kid is going 
strong! », « Oh! Fernando, what a lovely media-luna! », « My mother, if only 
I could catch Loulou Christi's corte! ». And the young girl, under the eyes of 
the tender mother, abandons herself to the arms of Loulou's regular dancer; 
she finds herself, in contact with the rough cheviotte of the suit, impregnated 
with the evocative and forbidden perfume, on the supple body of the 
Argentinian still vibrating from the previous tango, a remnant of the initiating 
ardor of the pretty artist who has just swoon over it. 

And besides, do not doubt it, these young people, after having mixed their 
breath, their perspiration, their juice, tangled their knees, braided their legs, 
melted their flesh bristling with desire, after having been mixed, 
amalgamated, tossed for hours by the gentle mechanism of this musical 
churning, will resume, on leaving, with their cloakroom, their prejudices, their 
disdain and their distances, and — having shaken off this bewitchment in the 
salubrious air outside — will not know each other more. 
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Where does this prestigious Tango come from? 

Who is the propagating apostle of this strange rite? Who inoculated us 
with the microbe of this neurosis? I tried to clarify this little point of Parisian 
history, to understand the origin of this epidemic and to follow its evolution. 

And first, let's clarify. There is tango and tango. 

The Spanish tango, with boleros and castanets, as old-fashioned as Otero 
and Tertojada, is no more than an old, worn tambourine, a dusty memory of 
the party favors of yesteryear. 

Only exists the Argentine Tango, the idol of the day. 

Everyone knows that the gauchos, half-shepherds, half-picadors, herders 
of oxen and tamers of horses, are the peasants of Argentina, which has not 
always been the country of model "estancias", so brilliantly described by Jules 
Huret. Barely half a century ago, the pampas stretched out, a vast desert of 
grassland, where these fierce peasants dressed in leather, shod in terribly 
spurred boots, led a nomadic and savage life. 

Like the shepherds of all times and all countries, from Virgil's Tityre to 
the Berbers of our day, who walk their sheep on the high plateaus of the 
Atlas, to the little brown shepherd in his red beret in the green softness of 
the evenings on the Dordogne, these gauchos liked, at the end of the day, to 
exhale in sad and simple songs the vague daydreams of their elementary souls, 
so close to nature, undergoing, like the oxen which moo at the agony of the 
sun, the melancholy of twilight. 

It was on the Spanish guitar that they found the accents of a serious and 
passionate melody, characterized by a very special rhythm which recalls a little 
the habanera and also the sad and wild songs of the aboriginal Indians. The 
peasants of the country call this rhythm the milonga. 

Well, the tango is only a derivation, a development of this theme, and it 
is in the milonga that we must recognize the very rustic origin of this dance 
which upsets elegant Paris. Here we are far from the learned contortions of 
the pretty ladies and their beautiful Argentinians with lacquered hair. 

Let's abbreviate. 

The tango, from the depths of the countryside, reached Buenos-Ayres, 
with the convoys of oxen escorted to the capital by these bards of the 
Pampas. They played it and danced it in the taverns near the slaughterhouses, 
and we will see ina final article this lullaby melody of the dreams of solitaries, 
this pastoral dance deteriorates in contact with the low population of the 
hovels, and degenerate, degraded by the contortions obscene, to the point of 
becoming a kind of Argentinian swaying. 
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In Le Journal, n° 7.539 of May 18, Paris, 1913 


At the risk of being excommunicated, and braving anathemas, I dare to 
profane an idol and secularize the divine tango. But before daring this 
iconoclastic gesture, I hesitate, seized with scruples. Why turn off the 
sanctuary lamp and not leave this dance, which does no harm to anyone, quite 
the contrary, its poetic pastoral legend, its wild scent of the pampas? Why be 
the sinister obstacle to pitching in circles? Alas! it is my duty as a historian to 
ruthlessly tell the impure truth, which my previous article gave you a glimpse 
of, and I am going to ask forgiveness in advance for the nice convictions that 
I am going to offend, the charming illusions that I am going to wither. 
Buenos-Ayres, as everyone knows, is a superb city almost entirely new, of 
which the Argentinians are justly proud. But its incredible prosperity is 
relatively recent, and there still remains, the last vestige of the primitive city, 
a filthy suburb, picturesquely acrid and violent, which bears the significant 
name of Barrio de las ranas (suburb of the frogs). This district, where low 
prostitution is relegated and where the slums and brothels of the last category 
are grouped, recalls from afar the old Riddeck of Antwerp or the Red Hat of 
Toulon. But what gives this place a unique aspect is the unexpected 
architecture of the buildings that rise there. You have to imagine that these 
bastringues are only built with oil drums and tin cans. All this clattering 
tinsmithing, cut into rosettes, slashed into festoons, spirals and lambrequins, 
manages to create sorts of baroque palaces, mad alhambras, absurd 
Eldorados, whose facades streaked with multicolored labels: Standard oil, 
Corned beef, Chicago, Azucar de Tucuman, shimmer fiercely in the sun with 
all the fires of their tinning shining with oil, fat and molasses. Around these 
sticky Eden rise real mounds of filth, heaps of carcasses, rotten fish, debris 
of all kinds, teeming with rats and vermin, dumped there every day in 
cartloads, and which the municipality, by hygienic measure, burn on low heat. 
From these foul hearths rise whirlwinds of pungent smoke, the stench of 
which is aggravated by the grating of the eateries in the open air. The heaping 
up in this same rotting pit of all the social dross thrown up by this enormous 
fermenting city, alongside the heap of rubbish from its roads, composes a 
picture of truly Dantesque horror, and this setting, made up of smoking hills 
of the rubbish, of putrid volcanoes, is well suited to this tinsel Suburre which 
appears, all resounding with the rabid din of orchestrions and mechanical 
organs, like a hideous fair of the most abject lust. The population that haunts 
these dens is largely made up of the waste of Italian immigration, a whole low 
Latinity, mixed with Indians, scum from the ports of the Mediterranean. 
These Argentinian Apaches, who are reminiscent, but very high in tone, of 
the ruffians of Naples and the nervis of Marseilles, bear, in the slang of 
Buenos-Ayres, the name of “compadritos”. Very dark, with a complexion of 
oil soup, their faces are shaved with blood, with a thin cosmetic mustache. 
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Wearing a felt hat pulled down over their dark eyes, they wear very pomaded 
hair, quite long and cut neat on the carefully shaved neck. This bare neck 
makes them even more sinister by giving them the vague air of having 
undergone the executioner's toilet. Dressed in short jacket and wide trousers 
that fall over very high-heeled boots, their shirts sparkling with fake sparkles, 
they realize the type of rastaquoueére thug. But what is particularly interesting 
in relation to the tango that concerns us, is the character of their approach 
and their attitudes. Eyes on the lookout, spying on the police or supervising 
the work of their females, they glide along the hovels with a sly, elastic 
suppleness, of felines in a cage, their backs brushing against the walls to guard 
against some treacherous attack, advancing, oblique and sly, with an oblique 
step, the belly in offering, the bending legs, gathered up on themselves, as if 
ready to pounce. They are the true creators of the Argentine tango, which is 
only the development of their pace disciplined by a rhythm and transformed 
into a dance. It is this basely lascivious swaying that they continue in the tango 
in which they indulge with their “putas” [hookers], at the back of the dens, 
to charm the tricks of the trade or entice the clientele. We find, in fact, in the 
variations of the corte all the characteristics of this gait, of this “meneo” 
[swaying], as the Spaniards say, the same oblique steps with joined knees, the 
same lustful contortions, aggravated by cynically precise jerks, all the simian 
obscenity of Indian dances. The Tango is only the belly dance for two, the so 
to speak professional dance of the lupanars of Uruguay and Argentina. Well, 
dear madam, don't mind, these are the only salons in Buenos-Ayres where 
your divine Tango triumphs; and you would recoil in horror in the face of 
these repugnant realities, in front of these oily compadritos which, to the 
accents of the sad milonga, convulse ignobly, a red carnation stuck behind 
the ear, dropping from their rogue mouth, where a cigarette butt smolders, 
jets of brown saliva squirting over the shoulder of their swooning “nifias” 
[girls], glued to them! As a result of what misunderstanding this shameless 
dance, benefiting from the vogue, the prestige of everything that comes to us 
from Latin America, was it adopted by Paris without control? 

By what aberration is the tango, whose name alone makes a second-class 
demi-mondaine blush in Buenos-Ayres, be welcomed here with open arms 
by the best society and danced in the most purist salons? 

Happy puzzle! 

It is true that between Argentina and France there is an abyss, the ocean, 
and that this exotic fruit, a little too spicy for our climates, had time, during 
its twenty-five days of pitching, to disgorge its venom and evaporate its musk 
in the purifying breath of the sweet trade wind. But all the same it is a miracle 
to see how French women, with their exquisite sense of proportion, have 
been able to transform and perfect it, and I am delighted, after this 
debauchery of frightful descriptions, to recognize that in Paris certain women 
of the world and even of the demi dance the Tango. 
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A Tango a little watered down, a little parigoté, with a decent and light 
grace, an air of hardly touching it, a little pinch-to-spray kind of the best tone, 
where the tact and the taste of these parties are manifested, which knew how 
to make this wild swaying an elegant flirtation of slender and discreet legs. 
They avenge us, these true Parisiennes, of all the other possessed women 
who, denying the Faubourg Saint-Germain for that of the Grenouilles, pitch 
shamelessly with the cadence of a springer. As for the French, very few 
manage to equal the mastery of the Argentinians and the Spaniards. Their 
style is too ornate, too loaded with frills, not focused enough. Too much zeal, 
gentlemen owners! Your anxious buttocks, watching the measure, wrinkled 
like peach pits from all the moires of attention and stubborn worry. It is a 
joy! Ah! really! too much seriousness, too much faith, too much worship! 

Let us burst out laughing thinking that the tangos which, in Buenos-Ayres, 
bear the names of owners as titles: La Laura, La Queca, or alcove remarks of 
this juice: “Morde me la camisa!” (“Bite me the shirt”), are baptized, in Paris, 
with sweet and kind little names, like Loulou or Primerose. And the terrible 
gaucho “Simarro” [Bernabé Simara], with his sharp profile like a tomahawk 
beak, oh! Paris, what have you done? 

A kind of Fouquiéres from the pampa who can be seen every night on 
the pink carpet of fashionable restaurants, flanked by gypsies in frogs, 
fluttering in frantic entrechats his wide embroidered calico trousers in the 
face of delighted soup maids ready to prostrate before the starry rowels of 
his enormous silver spurs as before the rays of a monstrance. The tango of 
Paris, you see, is the skin of a stinking animal arriving from the depths of 
Siberia, soiled and infected with miasma, being transformed, in the magic 
hands of the furriers, until it becomes the precious sable, warm caress and 
perfumed with the fragile shoulders of Parisiennes; it is the black and juicy 
Havana, metamorphosed into a thin blond and golden cigarette; the Tango 
de Paris is the denicotinized Argentine Tango. And when it crosses the ocean 
again, you will no longer recognize it, beautiful ladies from Buenos-Ayres, 
yout tango “de las ranas”’. It will come back to you adorned with all the graces 
of Paris, perfumed, wavy, adorably crumpled, article of the rue de la Paix.” 


2K OK OK OK °K 


*Georges Goursat (1863-1934), known as Sem, was a French caricaturist 
famous during the Belle Epoque. 
https://milongaophelia.wordpress.com/category/livres/les-possedees/ 
Album 19 — Tangoville sur Mer — Georges Goutsat 
https://www.sem-goursat.com/album19 

Album 25 — Le Nouveau Monde — Georges Goursat 
https://www.sem-goursat.com/album25 

Musée Carnavalet — Histoire de Paris — Georges Goursat 
https://www.parismuseescollections.paris.fr/fr/recherche?keywords=Georges%20Goursat 
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The Secret Tango of Shadows 


In the heart of Paris, within the venerable walls of Salpétriére, a peculiar 
event unfolded under the gaslight’s glow. The Mad Women’s Ball, since 1885 
until 1893, as it was whispered in the corridors of the city, became an annual 
spectacle where reality and fantasy danced hand in hand. Amid the sea of 
costumes — mermaids with shimmering tails, milkmaids in rustic attire, and 
flamenco dancers with fiery skirts — an unnoticed observer stood, his mind 
adrift in a sea of thoughts: young Sigmund Freud. 

Freud, then a burgeoning thinker, found himself entranced by the 
spectacle. The sight of these women, often dismissed and marginalized, now 
twirling in gowns that spoke of distant lands and forgotten tales, sparked an 
uncharted curiosity within him. The Ball, a blend of societal critique and 
unspoken rebellion, sowed the seeds of his groundbreaking theories. 

Unknown to the attendees, this peculiar Parisian Ball would quietly inspire 
the inception of another cultural phenomenon. As the 19th century waned, 
French immigrants carried with them memories of these nights, an echo of 
freedom and defiance, to the shores of Buenos Aires. In the dimly lit halls of 
La Boca, a new dance began to take shape — one that mirrored the Ball’s 
essence but with a rhythm that pulsed with the heartbeat of Argentina. 
Tango, as it came to be known, was born from the whispers of Parisian nights 
and the spirit of newfound liberty. 

The dance halls of Buenos Aires, filled with the forgotten and the forlorn, 
became stages where life’s dramas unfolded. Women in dresses reminiscent 
of the Ball — mermaids, milkmaids, and flamenco dancers — swayed to the 
music that spoke of longing and survival. Here, in these clandestine 
gatherings, tango found its soul, a dance of deep emotion and complex 
narratives. 

As tango twirled its way into the 20th century, Freud’s theories began to 
shape the world of psychology. Unbeknownst to many, the roots of both 
tango and psychoanalysis were entangled in the same event — the Mad 
Women’s Ball of Salpétriére. It was a secret tango of shadows, where the 
marginalized and the misunderstood spun tales of resilience and 
transformation. 

And so, in the embrace of tango, whispers of the past echoed — a tribute 
to those Parisian nights where freedom dressed in fancy gowns and danced 
away its chains, leaving a legacy that would ripple across continents and 
through time. 

“La vétitable histoire du bal des folles’’, France tv arts, 2019 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?>v=mwwpAquSMBg&ab_channel=Francetvarts 
“Les bals populaires, des lieux de rencontre par excellence”, France 3, 2022 


https://fb.watch/IWSmnhR2Y] 
https://www.france.tv/documentaires /art-culture/3547294-dans-les-bals-populaires.html 
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_LA VEUVE JOYEUSE - 


Figure 7: “La Veuve Joyeuse”, Album Le Nouveau Monde (2éme série), 
illustration by Sem (aka Georges Goursat), 1923 
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Image 2a: created by DALL-E, an AI art generator, to wheal capture the 
essence of Chapter 2 
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2 THE TANGO ORIGIN 


In exploring the origins of Tango, we encounter unexpected connections 
that weave through the tapestry of music history. One such connection lies 
in the opera 'Carmen' by French composer Georges Bizet, premiered in 
March 1875. 'Carmen' features the famous 'Habanera' aria, a piece deeply 
rooted in the rhythms of the Cuban 'Habanera,' a precursor to Tango. This 
musical lineage extends to the Argentine Tango, with pieces like the 
renowned 'El Choclo' drawing inspiration from these earlier forms. 

The transformation of Tango from these early influences into the dance 
we know today is a journey of cultural fusion and artistic evolution. Carlos 
Gardel, the iconic tango singer (1890 — 1935), once remarked, 'It is not 
enough to have the most melodious voice to sing a tango. You have to feel 
it too. You have to live its spirit.' This sentiment echoes the complex interplay 
of musical influences that gave birth to Tango. To truly grasp the essence of 
Tango's origins, a deep dive into these diverse cultural roots is essential. 


I The African roots 66 
II The Caribbean connection 112 
WI The South American influence 120 
IV The European infusion 126 
V_ The melting pot of Buenos Aires 146 
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Image 2b: created by DALL:E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 2 
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LA FOLIE DU JOUR 


Midie d Lvcourion dat Janmter 1919 aus Amis du Journat des Dames ot des Modes 


. 


Figure 8: “La Folie du Jour” by George Barbier, Journal des Dames et des 
Modes Costumes Parisiens, 1914 
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I. The African roots 


One of the main creative foundations of the tango dance derives from 
African traditional and ceremonial dances. The African dance aesthetic is 
evident through much of early tango dance expression and forms the 
foundation for the aesthetic (technical) and kinetic (physical) expression of 
delivery. Music is the fundamental creative seed that drives the dance and 
interpretation of movement. Not forgetting that the purpose behind the 
African tradition is a collective expression through which the dance and the 
music are a natural extension and creative reflection of everyday life, real life. 

Throughout Africa, all tribes have their own individual dances and 
traditions, which are passed down to each generation. Dance and music are 
not separated from everyday life; they are party to all sacred and social 
functions, and the creative underpinning of the community. African dance is 
complete in its delivery. It is performed by the community to celebrate birth, 
weddings, death and the marking of rites of passage. Competitive dance 
(challenges/battles) is also part of the structure, the re-telling of ancestral 
history or poetry (griots) and finding a closer connection to God (spiritual). 
There is a great emphasis on the collective and the community, allowing for 
audience and performers to participate and contribute to the whole 
experience (inclusive). African dance is all-inclusive and is recognized and 
reflected as both a sacred and secular form of cultural and creative 
expression. African dance cannot be viewed as one simple form of dance 
expression. There are many differences between the tribal groups and 
regional dances of Africa, which dictate the dances physical aesthetic and 
delivery. Each region of African dance has a specific emphasis on the physical 
expression and movement. 

The African dance has three distinct attributes: 

a) Polyrhythmic: the connectivity between the physical expression and 
interpretation of dance movement to the intricate, crossed rhythms 
and accents within the music. 

b) Polycentrism: denotes the dexterity to subdivide the body 
movements, using differing parts of the body at the same time. This 
quality is aligned to the differing layers and sounds in the music and 
musical instrumentation. 

c) Improvisation - the immediate expression of dance and movement 
without preparation, creating a spontaneous physical and emotional 
connection and individual creative expression to the music. 

These ate recognizable attributes in the physical expression of African 
dance. However, it is through the relationship to the music that the dance 
takes on another direction of energy, communication, and connectivity. The 
core essence of African creative culture is through dance and music, which 
are innately and instinctively connected and part of everyday life. 
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The African Words 


“Today, Sunday, January 15, 1832, at four o'clock in the afternoon, a 
beautiful function will be performed including the great pantominican dance 
of a great show entitled "the Tango of the blacks of Angola", a dance that 
has received the greatest applause in the functions. above for its good 
composition.” ~ newspaper “Diario de avisos de Madrid’, 1832 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=aeb4f467-ddb1-4b0d-99e9-7749e48ace36&page=4 

The origins of tango remain largely obscure. Especially since the 
Argentinians and Uruguayans hide many historical aspects, as if the tango 
wanted (one must wonder why) to hide its own genealogy. It starts with the 
word itself. Tango, sometimes in the form tambo, was a term used 
throughout the 19th century, and even into the 18th century, to refer to 
various pieces of music. But we do not necessarily know what musical genre 
it refers to in such and such a case. The etymologies proposed are numerous, 
without any being completely conclusive. The safest refer to Africa and 
slavery (and it is true, as you will see below, that the Afro-Argentines played 
an essential role in the birth of tango. In the Ibibio language (of the Niger- 
Congo linguistic family), the word tamgu designates the drum and its music, 
and also means to dance to the rhythm of the drum. More generally, in several 
West African languages, this word or a related term designates an enclosed 
sacred space where only initiates could enter and where religious dances and 
ceremonies were performed to the sound of drums; the word could also 
designate the enclosure where the slaves were parked before their 
embarkation and where they could only move with their feet on the ground 
because of the chains, referring to the fact that the tango is danced in contact 
with the ground. According to a definition given in Cuba in 1836, a tango 
would have been a “meeting of black bosses [freshly deported and therefore 
not speaking Spanish] who dance to the sound of the drum”. In 1789, a 
government proclamation banned “tango” gatherings of blacks and lower 
social strata in the port of Buenos Aires. This type of document will multiply 
during the 19th century, with tango or tambo versions. Thus, the Diccionario 
Nacional by Ramon Joaquin Dominguejo, published in Spain in 1853, defines 
the tango as a “song interspersed with a few words of slang spoken by blacks, 
which has had success and has become fashionable among the lower classes 
in recent times”. From African languages also come the words canyengue 
and milonga. Canyengue comes from Kimbundu, a language of Angola that 
belongs to the Bantu family. 

In South-West Africa, the milonga is a complex ritual which, in the 
villages, allows conflicts to be settled between the inhabitants, all gathered 
for the occasion under a big tree: palavers, riddles, metaphors are exchanged, 
while drums and songs play a major role in interceding with the gods. 
https://www.elcaminito.fr/ tango /le-tango/histoire-du-tango/origines.html 
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Here a little dictionary with some tango creole words of Buenos Aires 
comparing with the original meaning in African classical Ki-Kongo: 

— a1. Canyengue (Creole Buenos Aires idiom): funky, "get-down", old- 
style kind of tango, but also means to be “ungraceful” [by European 
standards] and “tired”’. 

a.2. Kanienge! (African classical Ki-Kongo): “Melt!” (e., into the 
music), but also means "tired, worn out" in Kongo, as when one's 
energy “nyenga” (melts) from old age. 

— b.1. Chan-Chan (African Creole Buenos Aires idiom): onomatopeia 

for the last two notes of a tango; the beat of the tango. 

— b.2. Tshia-Tshia (African classical Ki-Kongo): percussive 
onomatopoeia: "Perform Perform!" 

— c.l. Yumba (Creole Buenos Aires idiom): Osvaldo Pugliese's famous 
rhythmic tango. 

—  c.2, Oyeye Yumba (African classical Ki-Kongo): “So be it!”’, “Dance!” 

— d.1. Queco (Creole Buenos Aires idiom): whorehouse. 

—  d.2. Mukeko (African classical Ki-Kongo): odor produced by making 
love, or just making fast love “Queca”. 

— el. Tango (Creole Buenos Aires idiom): dance; a drum; a place of 
dance. 

— e2. Tanga (African classical Ki-Kongo): Fete, festival. ceremony 
marking the end of a period of mourning (modernly in the Angolan 
Kimbundu is called the dance Kizomba meaning party, the same 
meaning of Rumba); tanga dungulu (to walk showing off, to swagger); 
tangala (to walk heavily and hesitatingly, to stagger, to toddle, to trot, 
to walk with small steps, to walk like a chameleon, to march with the 
feet inward, to swagger); tangala-tangala (to walk like a crab); 
tangalakana (to walk zigzag); tangama (to take long steps; to leap or 
bound: to walk seriously or solemnly; to walk like a crab, to be thrown 
on one's back and be tightly held, as in wrestling); tangana (to walk, 
to move like a chameleon - W. C. Handy composed "St. Louis Blues" 
(1912) to a tango rhythm that, intriguingly, he called tangana); 
tanganana (to walk). 

Source: Tango: the Art History of Love by Robert Farris Thompson, 2005 
https://archive.org/details/tangoarthistoryo00thom/page/80/mode/2u 


Note that the term “tambo” exists in the Quechua language, spoken in 
northern Argentina, and that it also designates a meeting place there, precisely 
an official lodge on an important communication toute. No doubt it is 
necessaty to reassess the importance of the Natives in the birth of the tango, 
as per this “Song of Love between the Sun and the Moon (Mapuche) by 
Carina Cariqueo” 
https://youtu.be/8Kg83AU2Vw4 
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The Cuban Contradanza (the origins of the habanera or tango) 
By Armando Rodriguez Ruidiaz 


The Habanera-Tango rhythm characteristic of Cuban contradanzas is 
nothing more than the binarized version of the vertical hemiola of Spanish 
“sesquialtero” rhythm dances. Already in the Havana contradanzas we find 
elements of the Son, which supposedly appeared much later. There is a 
marked interaction between the first genres of Cuban music, the zapateo, the 
guatacha and the contradanza. Solomon Gadles Mikowsky comments on the 
harmony of the contradanzas as follows: 

"Cuban harmony of the 19th century, based on the Spanish harmonic 
tradition that used the guitar as the main accompanying instrument, was 
generally limited to the use of tonic, subdominant, dominant and dominant 
seventh chords... The modulations were always brief, either towards the 
dominant or towards the relative major or minor, with an almost immediate 
return to the tonic." 

In the following comment by the North American musicologist Ned 
Sublette we can appreciate the structure of the instrumental group that 
interpreted the contradanzas at that time, which consisted of a small chamber 
orchestra whete string instruments were represented, as well as the family of 
woodwinds. and also metals. The account of Captain Alexander [in 1831] 
deserves to be cited, both for his characterization of the contradanza, and for 
his description of the gambling halls of that time [in Havana]: 

“...The ballroom was brilliantly lit, the line of ladies encircling it as usual, 
and the men were in groups, ot smoking loosely in the corridors. As the dance 
commenced, the band, which consisted of nine instrumentalists, three 
violins, two cellos, oboes, and horns, could play in the most excellent and 
lively style a waltz, a fandango, or a contradanza, the latter a combination of 
waltz and gang; certainly, in terms of grace and elegance, habaneros have no 
tival...” 

The orchestra that usually accompanied the Cuban contradanza was 
called typical orchestra, and was made up of a cornet, a valve trombone, a 
figle or oficleido, two clarinets in C, two violins, a double bass, timpani and 
a guiro. This group is very similar to the one mentioned by Cirilo Villaverde 
in his novel Cecilia Valdés, where he says: 

“... Those orchestras of piccolo, clarinet, three violins, a double bass and 
a pait of timpani, in addition to guitos and gourds, were, with a bugle more 
ot less, the same ones that are still heard, in Cuba, in the dances of towns...” 

The Cuban contradanza began an evolutionary line of popular Cuban 
danceable genres, such as the Danza, the Danzon, the Danzon-Mambo, the 
Cha-Cha-Cha and the Son which has survived to this day. 
https://www.academia.edu/34091015/La Contradanza_cubana 
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From Creole Contradance to dance of Habanera 


“The Creole Contradance is a social dance of fixed choreography, 
performed by eight interdependent couples in formation of mixed rows 
facing each other, with two sections of 16 binary measures of ternary 
subdivision (6/8) each. The second of these two sections required faster 
execution. Choreographically, it was composed of four loops called "Paseo", 
"Cadena", "Sustenido" and "Cedazo" that correspond to their namesakes 
within the Spanish Contradanza. During the "Paseo" (walk), each gentleman 
stood next to her lady and took her by the hands on her back, and thus linked, 
starting with the first, they entered between the two rows and left at the end 
for each one to resume the place. of it or advance a position. The "Cadena" 
(chain) consisted of going from hand to hand alternately, interacting with all 
the dancers until they resumed their position (the gentlemen in one direction 
and the ladies in the opposite direction). 

These two figures require displacement in length covering the entire space 
that the dance occupies, to finish in the initial place. The second part of the 
dance is characterized by the proximity and linking of the couples, since 
during the "Sostenido" two concentric squares are formed with the 
gentlemen on the outside, who take their ladies by both hands making figures 
similar to those of the "Alemanda", and conclude with the "Cedazo", in 
which each gentleman takes his lady by both hands to make a turn behind 
her. At the beginning of the 19th century, it spread along the eastern coast of 
Latin Ametica, adopting the name of Contradanza Habanera, and later, 
simply Habanera.” ~ Maria Jose Ruiz Mayordomo 
https://www.enciclonet.com/articulo/contradanza-criolla 


Habanera is a social dance of loose interdependent couples that spread in 
Hispanic America from the end of the 18th century. Its original name was 
Contradanza Criolla, although when it expanded at the beginning of the 19th 
century along the Hispano-American eastern coast (Mexico, Uruguay, 
Argentina) and Europe, it was called, due to its origin, first Habanera Dance 
and, later, simply Habanera. 

Habanera is defined as a marine dance of Cuban origin, with a cadenced 
rhythm and binary beat: the habanera is considered one of the primitive 
forms from which tango derived. From the second half of the 19th century, 
keeping the same musical support, it evolved outside its place of origin until 
it became a dance of independent linked couples. In the area of Buenos Aires, 
it was one of the choreographic antecedents from which tango took elements 
in its first phase of development. Its success means that in Argentina, from 
the Creole urban halls, it moves towards the popular stratum of the interior 
and forms part of the usual repertoire among the gauchaje, along with the 
waltz, the quadrille, the polka, the mazurka and the Schottische. 
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Since the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the 20th, it has 
been used in the theater as a reflection of Caribbean exoticism and the 
miscegenation between European and African cultures. The speed of the 
dance decreases, steps similar to those of flamenco tangos are used, it is 
performed by dancers either as a solo or as a group piece, and a white outfit 
is adopted with colored scarves around the waist and a large fan. The 
movement of the hips is its main characteristic. From the musical point of 
view, the word habanera is currently understood as a type of song, in general, 
with a languid and sad text, with a rather slow air, sensual and rhythmic in 
character and always with a rhythmic scheme. concrete which has been called 
tango rhythm or habanera rhythm. This rhythm is repeated ad nauseam in all 
habaneras and consists, in a 2/4 time, in dotted eighth note, sixteenth note, 
eighth note-quaver note. This rhythmic scheme is installed in the basses of 
these songs, although it is used as a leitmotif in other voices of the 
accompaniment or in other voices of the same melody. 

The sensual, rhythmic and tropical character is the result of an 
amaleamation of rhythmic, melodic and harmonic elements. From the 
rhythmic analysis of the habanera, it can be deduced that there is an 
abundance of formulas in which, starting from a binary rhythm and always 
in the presence of the already described scheme, the ternary division (triplets) 
abounds in all possible combinations. The examples could be abundant. The 
melodic and interval analysis of the habaneras yields profiles that are also very 
characteristic. In general, the melody is usually simple and there are many 
joint degrees in its development. 

However, it must be said that the use of chromatic alterations as 
appoggiaturas or embroideries of some note of the scale without affecting 
the usual harmonic march of tonic-dominant gives the habanera a very 
particular dragging sensation. Speaking of these chromatisms of exclusively 
melodic and non-harmonic content, this fragment of “El Arreglito” by 
Sebastian Iradier can be seen as a glorious example, later used and 
universalized by George Bizet in his famous habanera from the opera 
Carmen. The harmonic analysis of the habanera also reveals, above all, 
simplicity. Rarely do we find any modulation and, except in rare cases, 
secondary dominants are rarely used to emphasize some important degree of 
the scale. However, the resource of passing directly from the minor to the 
major mode is widely used, coinciding with a change of phrase or section. If 
the first phrase or section is already in a major mode, the resources used in 
the habanera are usually the simplest: there is no harmonic change, or you go 
directly to the relattve minor mode. As for the musical texture, the habanera 
does not present any type of complication either, it is simple: in addition to 
the habanera bass and the simple melody with those little chromatic 
brushstrokes, there is the superabundance of parallel thirds and sixths, a 
characteristic that is very common in all Cuban music. 
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From the formal point of view, the habanera almost always responds to a 
binary A-B structure, although in the development of its history we can find 
examples in which the habanera takes the form of a da capo aria or some 
more complex form depending on its complexity of the text. 

The origin of the habanera rhythm is a mystery. 

Although there are authors who associate it with ancient Spanish 
rhythmic schemes (specifically, with the Cancionero de Palacio that houses 
songs from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries), most relate it to rhythms 
from the population of black slaves brought to the American continent, this 
very possible explanation although, unfortunately, we do not have any 
document that can verify it. 

In any case, the habanera rhythmic scheme is present in diverse dances 
throughout the Latin American continent, from Mexico to the Southern 
Cone and, of course, in Cuba, where it is documented in some 18th-century 
guarachas. 

At this point we would have to make a parenthesis to emphasize that any 
historical document that can be related to the habanera is going to refer us, 
inevitably, to the dance and, mote specifically, to the Creole contradanza or 
Cuban contradanza, almost to the limit of power to affirm that the habanera, 
as we know it today, is the direct daughter of the contradanza or, at least, it 
is a younger sister or simply a sung dance. 

In 1803, the contradanza San Pascual Bailon was published in Havana, in 
which, in the accompaniment, the habanera rhythm appears clearly explained. 
Felipe Pedrell himself in his Technical Dictionary of Music says exactly in the 
"Habanera" voice: "Properly it should be called contradanza criolla". 

This same definition, made in the middle of the 19th century, is followed 
in much later dictionaries by musicologists on the authority of Jaime Pahissa 
or Higinio Anglés, even in dates when the habanera was already something 
very defined and was not considered primarily a dance. 

If we look at the first publications, already in the first half of the 19th 
century we find that the denominations given to these songs are things like 
"American song", "American", "Habanera song", "creole song", "Habanera 
dance", “habanero tango", etc., but, curiously, never just "habanera". 
Although today no one would hesitate to qualify them that way. 

This confusion in the denomination of such an unmistakable genre of 
music has lasted until well into the 20th century, despite the fact that the 
habanera was perfectly defined towards the last quarter of the 19th century. 

For example, Manuel de Falla himself wrote a tango for piano that anyone 
would define, due to its character and rhythm, as habanera, despite the fact 
that at that time the perfectly defined Argentine tango already existed (what 
we all understand today as "tango"). 

The fact is that this confusion has not only reached the nomenclature of 
this music, but also the musical structure itself. 
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Many musicians, in addition to Falla, have called the rhythmic scheme we 
are dealing with “tango”, but, in turn, other musicians, led by Pedrell, have 
affirmed that the true compass of the habanera is 6/8, which is the that “is 
better suited to accentuating and marking its very special rhythm”. For his 
part, Higinio Anglés, after joining Pedrell in defining “habanera”, says that 
tango is “a modern Argentine dance [...] with its 2/4 time, which could once 
resemble the habanera”. On the other hand, the 6/8 beat used in numerous 
contradanzas (which Pedrell identifies as habaneras) is, in many cases, almost 
a simple metrical guide, since it is much clearer to interpret them thinking of 
3/4 accents. In reality, everything is gibberish, the product of a thousand 
factors: from the musician’s own ideology to the absence of documents; from 
the whim that Music sometimes shows to name its things, to the little 
attention that has been paid to musical phenomena that are too popular or 
not very “scientifiable” for musicologists of other times and for other 
purposes (perfectly logical and understandable, everything is saying). To 
understand the genealogy of such an interesting music that was born on a 
sparsely populated island in the Caribbean and that knew how to attract the 
attention of the European public as well as the American public and 
subjugate a legion of composers, from the most domestic to the most 
universal, one would have to talk of the strength of a rhythmic scheme that 
we have already defined (with a very probable African origin) added to 
another rhythmic fact about which we now have more data: Spanish music 
of the 17th century. The advanced rhythmic experiments that had been 
developing in Africa for who knows how many centuries or millennia ago 
also traveled (this time via the slave trade) to America. 

On the other hand, the aboriginal population (documentation is lacking 
here) must have contributed, we do not know with what importance, its 
musical heritage. 

The how, where and the speed with which the ingredients were mixed is 
something to be determined, but the fact is that in the first half of the 19th 
century and, very probably influenced by the contradanzas in 2/4, it appeared 
in the History of Music in Cuba a style of song that would come to have a 
long life and a great expansion throughout the world: the Habanera. 
Curiously, the first “Habanera songs” that were published in Spain were 
evidently done with the intention of presenting something curious. 

For example, the famous Havanan “La Paloma’, by maestro Iradier, 
enjoyed a very “musicological” first edition. It reads like this: “La Paloma, a 
Havana song with the same lyrics sung by Cuban natives, published by Mr. 
Iradier as his composition’, etc. 

In other words, this was a popular song picked up somewhere in Cuba by 
Mr. Iradier, whose lyrics were written in a kind of phonetic transcription that 
imitated the way of speaking of blacks "bozales", or what is the same, who 
had barely begun to speak Spanish. 
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Later, Iradier himself changed the lyrics and added the famous chorus "if 
a dove arrives at your window...", with the usual success in space and time 
(remember that few songs like that have managed to be known and sung by 
generations for more than 150 years). This is not the only example of Havana 
songs edited in the same way, but immediately, given their acceptance, 
elements of the different European musical fashions were incorporated. 
There are habaneras with the air of ballads, others with “saucy” texts typical 
of “unseemly dens”, others with “seguidillesque” or “tonadilleros” themes, 
although the first, more genuine, used to speak of sad stories of slaves on 
coffee plantations or sugar with its corresponding disappointments in love 
and a certain fatal resignation. 

Once launched, the habanera immediately reached salons and theaters in 
Mexico, Spain and Paris, which was the door through which it entered to 
arouse interest in the ranks of "cultured music". That was probably due to a 
specific habanera, "El Arreglito", created this time without prior inspiration 
from any popular song, from start to finish by Sebastian Iradier. Well, this 
song must have been composed around the mid-fifties of the 19th century, 
according to data from the Spanish Intellectual Property Registry, and it was, 
according to the cover of one of its first editions, "sung by Mademoiselle 
Treveli in the Imperial Italian Theater of Paris with extraordinary applause”. 
This event must have happened around 1860 and in 1873 Georges Bizet 
began to compose his opera Carmen and decided to use the melody of this 
habanera reharmonizing it, in a new and masterful way, with the result known 
to all. It was premiered in 1875. 

By then the habanera had already made an entry in the history of music 
that was to last for many years and of great importance, judging by the stature 
of the composers who have dedicated their attention to her: Saint Saéns, 
Chabrier, Debussy, Aubert, Ravel, Albéniz, Granados, Falla or, more 
recently, X. Montsalvatge and L. Brouwer, among others. 

On the other hand, the validity of the habanera, as popular music today, 
is evident especially in Spain: in addition to its expansion through theaters 
and concert halls around the world, the habanera traveled between Cuba and 
Spain on ships that continuously maintained the traffic of all kinds of 
products and the transfer of people, so that in the coastal and port areas of 
Spain the habanera penetrated so deeply that it gave rise to a genre of 
"seafaring" style especially rooted in Levante, Catalonia and the Cantabrian. 
It is a type of habanera that is distinguished by a basically solo voice 
performance (as it should be done on sea voyages) -although they can also 
be heard with some instruments accompanying the voices- and by the texts 
that generally deal with themes of the sea, boats, traveling deeds, loves in 
distant ports... etc.” ~ Maria Jose Ruiz Mayordomo & F. Sanchez Mascufiano 
https://www.enciclonet.com/articulo/habanera 
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The Havana elite and French refugees, how everything started. 


The start of the revolution in Saint Domingue in 1791 had multiple 
consequences for Cuba, but one of the main ones was the arrival of refugees. 
Many inhabitants of the French part of Santo Domingo took refuge in Cuba 
since 1792. There were various arrivals of French. After the destruction of 
Cap Haitien in 1793, thousands of settlers headed instead for the United 
States. These would be mostly monarchists. With the triumph of L'Ouverture 
in 1800, a new flow of emigrants arrived in Cuba, this time fleeing the 
massacre, which was not stopped until the rebel general took control. Most 
of the French refugees in Cuba stayed in the Orient, in the vicinity of 
Santiago. They brought their customs and uses, but also terrible stories of 
rape, death, looting and destruction, which left a fear of slave uprisings within 
the Cuban imagination. However, in their suitcases the most important thing 
they transported for Cuban history was their scientific and technical 


knowledge, capital, and the French contredanse. 
https://www.pdfdrive.com/la-%C3%A 9lite-habanera-y-los-refugiados-franceses-d93346653.html 


The Habanera — the missing link of the tango 2x4 


“The habanera was originally called "la danza" in Cuba. The name 
"habanera" was given to the dance by the Spanish when it was introduced to 
Spain in the 19th century. The name "habanera" is derived from the city of 
Havana, Cuba, where the dance originated. The habanera is a slow, passionate 
tempo, romantic dance that is characterized by its syncopated rhythm and its 
use of call-and-response vocals. The dance is often accompanied by a guitar 
of a piano. 

Tango and Habanera are related. 

The tango is a Latin American dance that originated in the 19th century 
in the slums of Buenos Aires, Argentina. It is also characterized by a slow, 
passionate tempo and a syncopated rhythm. 

The habanera is thought to have influenced the development of the tango. 
The habanera's slow, passionate tempo and syncopated rhythm are evident 
in many tango songs. 

Additionally, the habanera's use of call-and-response vocals is also found 
in tango. The habanera and the tango are both passionate dances that express 
strong emotions. 

They are both characterized by a slow tempo, syncopated rhythm, and 
call-and-response vocals. These similarities suggest that the habanera 
influenced the development of the tango.” ~ Goggle Bard, Al-powered 
chatbot by Google 
https://bard.google.com 
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The Habanera — the mother of the rhythm 2x4 


Apart from a few very specific occasions, blacks were allowed to sing and 
dance in the streets of Havana, and it should be classified as Tango or African 
Tango by the local authorities. Unless it was appropriated by another social 
class, transfigured into some elements, stripped of some words, movements 
and characteristics, in short, displaced from its origin, it could be called 
American Tango, or habanera, terms used to indicate that the music would 
have been diffused and generalized by society as a whole. 

“This is an infernal day [Three Kings Day, January 6th], of a wild scream, 
and surely that if an European was transferred to my homeland, if he would 
hit it on the Three Kings Day (the blacks celebrated the black Magus King 
Saint Balthazar) he would believe we were yet to conquer” ~ newspaper 
"SEMANARIO PITORESCO ESPANHOL", 1847 
https://eventos.udesc.br/ocs/index.php/STPI/HISIHTP/paper/viewFile/634/499 

“Danza Criolla” in the times: the mother rhythm 2x4 of Cuba, 
nationalized in Spain as Habanera, nationalized in Brazil as Maxixe and 
nationalized in Argentina as Tango. The first name of the famous tango “El 
Choclo” by Villoldo has been “Danza Criolla” performed in 1903 in the 
American Restaurant for good people in Buenos Aires. In Paris, the first 
recording of “El Choclo” was under the cover of Maxixe or Brazilian Tango 
in 1907. El Choclo is a habanera based on “La Habanera” by the French 
Bizet in 1875 that has plagiarized the habanera “El Arreglito” from the 
Spanish Yradier written in his time in Havana as a music teacher in 1861. 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Contradanza 

“The habanera evolved in the early nineteenth century from contra danza, 
which the Spanish adapted from the French contredanse of the eighteenth 
century, an adaptation of seventeenth-century English country dances, or 
contra dance. French planters fleeing the slave rebel- lion of the 1790s in 
Haiti introduced the contredanse into Cuba. The habanera had a mild Afro- 
Caribbean syncopation, an eight-beat rhythm divided into 3-3-2. Cubans 
prized the habanera as a local Creole invention. In the nineteenth century, 
Cuban habanera captivated audiences in Europe and was seen in operas such 
as Carmen. It also influenced ragtime music in American jazz. 

In 1816, the waltz came to Buenos Aires, and by mid-century, it was 
followed by the polka, the mazurka, and the schottische. In addition, the very 
popular habanera, also known as the Andalusian tango, was imported during 
that period. The habanera evolved in Havana, Cuba, and migrated to Spain 
and Argentina. The habanera and the polka seem to have stimulated the 
Argentine dance called the milonga, popular in the 1870s, with the 
compadritos of Buenos Aires and referred to as "the poor man’s habanera."”’ 
~ Latin and Caribbean dance, by Margaret Musmon, 2010 
https://archive.org/details/latincaribbeandaQ000musm 
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“The favorite was the "danza" (creole dance), of African-Antillean origin, 
which the French brought to their country at the time of the can-can, in 
attention to the soft and serene sensuality with which they compensated for 
its furious lightness.” ~ Vicente Rossi, “Cosa de Negros” (1926) 


The habanera was "foundation" music, a mother rhythm that fed and 
served as a regulatory element, as a pattern and metric, in its beginnings, of 
many of the rhythms of America: jazz, tango, samba, merengue, Mexican 
dance, and many other Latin American music such as the Spanish pasodoble, 
a good part of the Neapolitan song, the zarzuela and the opera. The Habanera 
dance has its origin in the French and English contradanza, from its 
creolization by the Cuban blacks and mulattoes. It arrived as figure dance at 
the end of the 18th century, through the Spanish stage tune, from New 
Orleans and Jamaica. It increased from 1762, due to the seizure of Havana 
by the English, and with the entry to the Island of French blacks who had 
been fleeing the Haitian Revolution. Its Tango or Tango Congo rhythms left 
a deep mark on the subsequent development of popular and folk music. The 
premiere of the first work with features of Havana is framed in 1841, in the 
Havana Café de La Lonja, at the entrance of O'Reilly street, next to the Plaza 
de Armas and next to the General Captaincy. It was an event of true national 
significance and the beginning of what would later consolidate the habanera 
as a musical genre. 

The newspaper La Prensa published, on November 13, 1842, "Love in 
the dance: New Havanan song set to music with piano accompaniment." 

The habanera traveled to the Metropolis; not only to the court, but to the 
popular masses as fashionable music, as is the case today with Cuban salsa. 

In 1848 it was all the rage in Madrid, but there it was called "tango", and 
in its texts the speech of the muzzled blacks was imitated. A Cuban, resident 
in Madrid at that time, writes: 


« In private dances and meetings our always adored Havanan dance is 
deliciously danced, which I like even more here than in Havana, since I am 
far from my country, and because it is not played due to the inconvenience 
of excessive heat. Also, I have a good memory of that, which is the song that 
we call “La Loteria” and here they call it “El Tango”, singing it through the 
streets, with a wounded cry, the blind, the boys, everyone, which makes me 
enjoy and it makes me laugh. » 


The Cuban musicologist Alejo Carpentier identified the bass of the 
habanera in the 1856 contradanza "Tu madre es Conga" (Your Mama is 
Kongo). It was the hit of Santiago de Cuba in 1856. "Tu madre es Conga" 
was considered a contradanza, a Spanish form, but actually the power of the 
habanera rhythm had produced something new and creole. 
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Describing the structure of something he called danza, José Garcia de 
Arboleya, a Spanish writer in Cuba in 1859, was referring to the same thing: 

« The irresistible creole danza is a true Cuban specialty. It is the old 
Spanish contradanza modified by the voluptuous climate of the tropics. The 
dance consists of two parts, each with eight measures in 2/4. Each measure 
composes a figure in the dance, like the "paseo" [the walk], the "cadena" [the 
conga line], the "sostenido" [the continuous motion], and the "cedazo" 
[dancing as couples to waltz time]. In the first two there is less movement 
and expression but in the "sostenido" and "cedazo", couples turn playful 
[retozan| and begin to dance piquantly [picante], swinging and swaying in a 
flirtatious, charming way. » 


The transition from ease to ebullience compares with moving from largo 
to montuno, that is, from set text to hot improvisation, in the later Afro- 
Cuban son and rumba. African influence, not tropical weather, lies behind 
this. Danza existed before de Arboleya documented it. Esteban Pichardo had 
described Havana blacks dancing it in 1836: 

« Black couples excel [descollan] in interpreting this dance, adapting it to 
their ancestral temperament and spirit. There is suave foot-tapping [zapateo] 
executed by the young men of this region, and a coming and going, in serpent 
like lines, in the "chains" [cadenas] followed by voluptuous swaying in the 
"cedazo" [couples in waltz time]... all of this happens with an African ear for 
time and an ingratiating gift for fine style. » 


A description of habanera in nineteenth-century Buenos Aires mentions 
a quality that derives from West Africa: silence. In Kongo and in the 
kingdoms of the Yoruba, silence is prized in the dance. A young man in the 
Nigerian Yoruba village of Ajilete once praised the dancing of the local 
master, Agbeke Asoko, in these words: 

« She did not speak until she stopped her dance." Her face was a seal of 
composure, a calm that transcended all speech or distraction. The rule of not 
dissipating the energy of the body by talking or smiling while dancing is 
strong too in Kongo. Here silence and concentration grant dancers leeway to 
spiritual ecstasy: "The dancer does not speak when on the dancing court 
(mbasi a makinu) because his body is focused to receive ecstatic waves of the 
spirit." Fu-Kiau concludes, "The dance court in Kongo was not where you 
talked. » 


Comparing the “portefios” (Buenos Aires) dancing to a black pianist in 
the Club de San Nicolas as described in El Pueblo on January 28, 1865: 

« A mulatto returns to the piano and a dancer named Troya gets hot, 
turning this way and that, without talking. You want conversation? Get this: 
here we all gather to dance! » 
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Francisco Ebelot’s book “La Pampa’, published in Paris in 1899, 
mentions hip motions entering habanera, as they would later invade tango: 


« These motions are marked with Central African implications. Ebelot 
saw them at a wake on the pampas, in a dance for a dead child: As they danced 
by the bier, women moved their hips, with the provocative undulation 
characteristic of the habanera. At the same time, one by one, they crossed 
themselves. » 


Meanwhile Buenos Aires was absorbing choreography from myriad 
European sources. In 1880 the newspaper El Siglo announced a ballroom 
affair featuring polka, habanera, quadrille, waltz, mazurka, and schottische. 
Like traditions continue: it is not at all unusual to find tango, milonga, waltz, 
and jazz dance alternating on ballroom floors. Other milongas routinely 
alternate tango with cumbia, rock, and salsa. Vernacular black dancers 
deepened habanera with their own cultural imprint: 


« Candombe was danced apart whereas polka and habanera were danced 
in embrace position. In translating the break patterns of African apart 
dancing into embrace dancing, the compadrito (as well as other vernacular 
stylists) were gradually creating their own empirical choreography. » 


In the process, Kongo quebrada took root in habanera. It was consistently 
described as "undulating" "rocking" (forward and back), and "swaying" (side 
to side). These traits plus frozen faces coalesced in canyengue. 


Tango: the Art History of Love by Robert Farris Thompson, 2005 
https://archive.org/details /tangoarthistoryo00thom/page/112/mode/2up 


The roots of the tango dance can easily be identified by the three-dance 
expression: African dance, South American dance and European dance. Each 
offers something unique, yet wholly individual, to the tango dance story. It is 
from this unique social interaction and cross fertilization that the tango 
vernacular has been afforded a foundation from which to grow, over time 
developing into one of the most popular and influential dance forms of the 
past two hundred plus years. The first rhythm of the tango is taken from 
Cuba and is called the Habanera. These rhythms are used as the basis for 
both the bass line and the percussion parts. Although there are many 
variations, these two are the main rhythmic cells. Remember, tangos tend to 
be in either 4/4 or 2/4. Most tangos begin in a minor key, reflecting the 
serious natute of the dance (most dancers keep stern faces when dancing 
tangos). Melodies also tend to use lots of chromatic notes, so use these to fill 
in any gaps between tones in your melody. 
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Rhythmically, melodies can move either with the bass line, or they can 
play flowing straight notes to contrast the dotted rhythms in the other 
instruments. Tangos use relatively simple harmony, which contrasts the more 
complicated rhythms and melodies. In most tangos, the harmony comes out 
through the bass line, or through a piano accompaniment. 
https://youtu.be/GgT 64TOvp4 

The unacknowledged father of the musical structure of the 2x4 Argentine 
Tango was the Spanish Basque composer Sebastian Iradier y Salaverri (1809 
— 1865). “El Arreglito” is Iradier’s best known piece, after the “La Paloma”, 
a habanera composed by him which is firmly at the top of the charts and 
remains popular in Spain, Mexico and Germany. Both “El Arreglito” and “La 
Paloma” were composed by Iradier around 1860 after a visit to Havana, 
Cuba. “El Arreglito” has the characteristics of the Habanera as well: “compas 
2x4” and phrases with triplets and eights: 
https://youtu.be/YFDurZPYTDU 

“El Arreglito ou la Promesse de mariage”, was a habanera used by 
Georges Bizet in his opera Carmen. Bizet, thinking it was a popular song, was 
inspired by the melody and recomposed it into the aria “L'amour est un 
oiseau tebelle”, also known as “Bizet's Habanera’”’. When he discovered his 
mistake, Bizet added a note to the Opera’s vocal score, acknowledging its 
origin to the composer Sebastian Iradier. In the piece “Carmen of Bizet”, 
José is the only person on stage who does not pay attention to Carmen while 
she sings the Habanera, and after she finishes, he approaches her, and at the 
end of the next short scene, after from Carmen’s spoken words "épinglier de 
mon ame" and her throwing a cassia flower to José, the female chorus repeats 
the refrain: 

« L’amour est enfant de bohéme, 

Il n’a jamais, jamais connu de loi, 

Si tu ne m’aimes pas, je t'aime, 

Si je taime, prends garde a toi! » 


« Love is bohemian child, 

He never, never knew any law, 
If you don’t love me, I love you 
If I love you, take care! » 


This refrain reflects the original essence of the Argentine Tango: 
https://youtu.be/IK]_ HHRJf0xg 

The Argentine maestro and pianist Mario Marzan explains to us in this 
video how Bizet's “Habanera” led to the famous tango “El Choclo”: 
https://youtu.be/XOgWplQhbqQ 

And here the tango “El Choclo” written and sung by Angel Villoldo: 
https://youtu.be/ei6qgRuU6hh0 
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The famous Afro-Argentinian pianist Horacio Salean (1916 — 2016) 
described in his book “Curso de Tango” (Course of Tango) the initial 
influence of the Habanera in the Tango: 


“Before getting into the matter, we must point out the difference between 
the Tango of the first period, with the accompaniment of Habanera, and the 
Tango in its most up-to-date conception, with the accompaniment that we 
commonly call “in four’, to which was added the infinite variety of rhythmic 
ficures that we know today. 

The difference between one and the other is such that at times it is 
difficult to establish — except for their melodies — a link between the two, due 
to the evolution and changes that have taken place in it. Let us see below 
some data regarding the rhythm of Habanera which, as we know, was the 
first accompaniment of Tango. 

In the “Anthology of the Rioplatense Tango”, excellent work carried out 
by the National Institute of Musicology "Carlos Vega", we find the following 
information: 


« Setting English Country-Dance as a starting point, we find it received 
with interest in France towards the end of the 17th century; It then passes to 
America, where it is documented already transformed into a Cuban 
contradanza in the 19th century. This produces two sub-species: one of them, 
the 2x4, gives rise to the Habanera... The Habaneta is taken to Europe and is 
widely accepted; the stylized version converted into a ballroom dance, 
reaches the Rio de La Plata where it settles among the triumphant dances... 

This complex back-and-forth process will occur repeatedly during the 
time that interests our analysis. Alejo Carpentier, a well-known Cuban 
musicologist and writer, warned of this mechanism... » 

It means then that, from the stylized Habanera of Europe, Tango takes 
its first form of accompaniment, reaching it perhaps through Andalusian 
Tango and/or Zarzuela music, since many worshipers of that genre were 
among the first authors of Tangos such as, for example, Don Feliciano Latasa 
— born in San Sebastian — composer of the Tango “Gran Hotel Victoria”. 
The accompaniment used in the early days of Tango comes from Andalusian 
Tango. Some possible influence is also attributed to the Milonga. 

In short, the opinions are many and that is why, correctly, the “Anthology 
of the Rioplatense Tango” says: 

« Dances — choreography and music — generally have a haphazard 
existence; they suffer stylistic changes, morphological adjustments, they 
change their name, they change their residence. It is naive to try to determine 
a unilinear retrospective path that leads to the origins... The history of the 
Contradanza that we have just observed can provide us with an example of 
these processes... » 
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The Habanera accompaniment remained in Tango for a not very long 
period. 

When the Tango comes to materialize in the musical genre that we know 
today, it abandons that rhythm, which only appears exceptionally. Already 
abandoned, the accompaniment of the Habanera, (which is written in 2x4), 
and when the Tango begins the rhythmic marking that we call "in four", 
numbering the compass of the same in 2x4 was continued. 

Then, considering that numbering in 2x4, when in reality 4 eighth notes 
were being marked, it was decided to relate the numbering of the compass to 
said marking and the 2x4 was replaced by the 4x8. 

Currently the writing of Tango is numbered in 4x4. 

This was done for reasons of convenience, since in the passages that 
contain figures of short duration, such as the variations, instead of using the 
sixteenth notes as was previously done, sixteenth notes ate written, which 
allows a clearer and more precise writing, less laborious. 

Now let's go to the essentials: the essential in this case is the sound, that 
is, how it sounds. Is there any difference in execution when we play a Tango 
written in 2x4, 4x8, or 4x4? None. 

We speak obviously from the moment that the Habanera accompaniment 
was no longer used. It should be noted that some authors use the figures 
(round, white, black, etc.), in the opposite direction to their traditional use. 

Let us take Beethoven as an example, who wrote fast times such as 
Scherzos in quarter notes (see 3rd and 7th Symphonies) and, instead, slow 
ones, in muses (see Sonata Largo No. 7, Op. 10 No. 3, for Piano). 

This is explained, because the value of the figures depends on the 
indication with which the movement is headed, that is, if it is indicated as 
Allegro, Lento, Presto, etc. In practice, listing 2x4, 4x8, or 4x4 in Tango has 


not altered or influenced its execution or its spirit.” 
https://www.amazon.co.uk/Horacio-Salg%C3%A1n-CURSO-TANGO /dp/9872882703 


In his "Origenes remotos del tango" (The earliest roots of tango, 1996), 
Eduardo Giorlandini mentioned that in 1850 some habaneras were known as 
tangos. 
http://eduardogiorlandini.blogspot.com/2011/10/raices-del-tango.html 


They were passed on from generation to generation by oral tradition. The 
invention of the phonograph and the increased mobility that came with the 
introduction of the railways led to their increased popularity. 


http://www.edutecne.utn.edu.ar/tango/raices_del tango _cronologia.pdf 


A chronology list of tangos, habaneras and associated genres, published 
in France from 1854 until 1920: 


http: //www.bibletango.com/tangotheque/chrono_tgth/chrono france/chrono france 1.htm 
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If it is about chronological order, where to start when we talk about 
tango? 

Possibly not before the 1850s, the embryonic point of greatest temporal 
distance indicated, although without certainty, by common historians. 
Immediately, however, a counter-question arises as chained and implicit: 
what tango are we referring to? 

It is true that those melodies that inaugurated the genre were not yet 
tango, tango as we know it. What were those tangos like then? 

What were those tangos like then and what does the indicated date of 
origin refer to? 

It can be affirmed, based on various theories, that at least two tangos 
coexisted at the time: the Andalusian tango and the milonga. The curious 
thing is that although one and the other would sink their roots in a common 
soil, giving a completely new fruit, both would be seeds of the old Spanish 
contradanza irrigated by the habanera. It is precisely because of the arrival of 
the Cuban habanera to the port of Buenos Aires through the maritime 
commercial route traced between the Rio de la Plata and the Antilles, that 
that germinal moment of tango is marked towards the middle of the 19th 
century. The habanera is a music of the so-called round trip sung or 
instrumental with a slow rhythm and quaternary rhythm originating in Cuba 
at the end of the 19th century. After its arrival in Europe, it developed under 
two modalities: the tango-habanera, of a popular nature, and the salon 
habanera. The latter, also known as American tango, was born when 
European composers adapted and stylized it for ballroom dances and in this 
way it spread both in the Old Continent and in America. The other modality 
that the habaneta acquired in Europe and that reached our lands was the 
theatrical, popularized by the Spanish through the zarzuelas and called 
Andalusian tango. As a derivative of flamenco tango, whose first couplets 
date back to the second decade of the 19th century and whose gestation is 
also due to the cultural exchange with the American territory, the Andalusian 
tango presented certain modifications. With his arrival at the carnival troupes 
and at the theater, the transition from guitars to orchestral instruments or to 
piano led to the introduction of a new accompaniment from the habanera, 
popular at the time in Spain and related to the basic rhythm of flamenco 
tango. It is this modified tango that arrives in Buenos Aires through the 
theater in 1860 and that begins to become popular a decade later. On the 
other hand, the milonga would also find its roots in the habanera. Such is the 
thesis of Rivera who, quoting Vicente Rossi in the famous “Cosa de Negros” 
(Black Thing) of 1926, affirms that during the 1860s the Creole habanera 
received the name of milonga. And not only that, but it would also have its 
Andalusian origin. This was originally nothing more than a song, meaning 
milonga of the “quimbundo” words and constituting an adaptation of the 
flamenco guajira that, in turn, is related to its Cuban homonym. 
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But over time, the milonga changes its rhythm, passing from the 
compound compass of the guajira - 6/8-3/4 - to a simplified 6/8, until 
reaching the 2/4 and acquire choreography. The compass of the guajira - 
6/8-3/4 - is still being used today in the folklore music of Chamame (from 
the North of Argentine and South of Brazil) as we can listened here in this 
interview with “Chango Spasiuk”: 

https://youtu.be/VG]IcBwOPp4 

However, despite the complexity of musical combinations and their 
developments both locally and through maritime trade, Selles adds two other 
types of tango, which we will place here on a second level: 

“Because from the throat of the payadores to the feet of the dancer, the 
milonga gathers the figures that, in the suburbs of Buenos Aires, had been 
dancing with other dances — mazurka, polka, Schottische, lancers, etc.” 
(Selles, 1976: 153): 

https://youtu.be/pbU81ZM00ts 

These would be the tango clearly influenced by Havana and the Negroid 
tango. The latter considered based on its nominal similarity, but which 
corresponded to the dance of African origin rooted in America towards the 
middle of the 18th century, would have little to do with the other tango 
modalities mentioned. Its subsidiary character is clearly evidenced in the 
omission of the historians: 

“In the decade that began in 1881, three popular musical species coexisted 
in Buenos Aires, which differed in their melodic composition but had a 
common rhythm: the habanera, the milonga and the Andalusian tango” 
(Gobello: 1999: 18). As for Habanera or American tango, on the contrary, its 
differentiation from Andalusian tango and milonga is very complex, since 
“they were reciprocally confused, and it was common to call either of these 
species by the name of the other.” (Gobello: 1999: 19). 

For Selles, Habanera or America Tango emerged after the other two but 
did not prosper, not being authentic tango, but rather its adaptation for street 
organs. 

It would have been the milonga, as well as the Andalusian tango in Spain, 
which, when passing from the guitars to the piano, acquired the rhythm of 
the habanera. Although his theory confronts other histographies, he 
proposes as documentary proof that that tango existed, at least minimally, 
one of the first media records about the nascent life of tango. In a note signed 
under the pseudonym of Viejo Tanguero by a chronicler of the Critica 
newspaper in 1913, reference was made to a tango contest held at the Palace 
Theatre: 

« As for the musical compositions performed last night, none of them fit 
the style of true tango. They all have habanera compass. Tango was tango 
but never habanera. » 
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The truth is that here, in addition to the defense of certain forms of dance, 
the dispute between different tangos or possible styles of the same is evident. 
Therefore, among all the indicated forms of tango, it is clearly evident that in 
the decades between 1850 and 1880 a space diffuse musical, of great 
complexity, traced by multiple perpendiculars that intersect at various points 
of its trajectory, generating at each confluence a particular social and artistic 
manifestation. These original hybridizations allow us to return to the 
conception of hybrid cultures (Garcia Canclini, 1989) and cultural 
globalization as a contemporary phenomenon, as well as make it possible to 
study the theory of genres and styles (Steimberg, 1993) at a key moment in 
his career. constitution in the musical field. As in every moment of gestation, 
experimental stages and new rhythmic conjugations and melodic. The terrain 
becomes even more complex as long as, as was pointed out, the same musical 
essence receives different names or dissimilar musicals are grouped under 
one same denomination. “Habanera, milonga, milongén, milonga partida, 
milonga tangueada, etc., are autonomous forms or perhaps trials, 
permutations and alternatives that are added, or discarded, to finally settle on 
that particular form that is River Plate tango (Rivera, 1976: 18).” 
https://www.aacademica.org/000-093/129.pdf 

On October 28, 1911, an article with the title “Musica Criolla” (Creole 
Music) was published in the Argentinian magazine “El Fog6n” about an 
imaginary dialogue between the gaucho Don Ruperto, a defender of the 
traditional Argentinian Folklore (El Pericon, El Gato, La Firmeza), and the 
black man Benito, a defender of the Milonga. In this imaginary dialogue, an 
attempt is made to explain the development of the tango from Candombe, 
to Habanera, to Milonga to Tango. 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/834730081/10 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/834730081/11 

A very interesting 2x4 habanera is the Hawaiian Portuguese tango 
recotded in New York in 1916: 
https://youtu.be/0TgUhtVH5HA 

Richard Powers, professor at Stanford University and the highest 
authority on the research of social dances around the world, accepted the 
view expressed in this book as he mentions on the “The Tango Family Tree”: 

“Furthermore, the tango scholar Augusto Tomas (London, from Lisbon, 
Portugal) has found evidence that the word "tango" was a derogatory slang 
name used by the wealthy elite in Buenos Aires for any low class dance from 
the impoverished barrios, especially those with Afroargentine influences. 
This continued until the European Tangomania legitimized the term tango. 
And thus, in the early pre-craze years, one authentic original Argentine 
"tango" might have been a significantly different dance, compared to another 
barrio dance also called "tango" by the Buenos Aires aristocrats.” 
http://socialdance.stanford.edu/Syllabi/tango_differences.htm 
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The Rage of Pleasure: The Cuban Birth of Tango and its Landing in Spain 
(1823-1923) by José Luis Ortiz Nuevo, Faustino Nufiez, 1999 
https://ia801405.us.archive.org/34/items/RabiaPlacer1999/RabiaPlacer1999.pdf 


Madrid newspaper "El Clamor Publico" said at the beginning of 1849 
about the origin of tango in Cuba known in Europe as Tango Americano. 

“In the year 1823, a song with the name of guanabana (1) was heard for 
the first time in a suburb of Havana, in a hut of colored people, which is a 
fruit of considerable merit, and although among them It generalized 
somewhat, it never managed to penetrate the houses of people from the 
ordinary state, not even a note was written for the piano, so common in that 
city, having been abandoned very soon, because by accommodating obscene 
verses, the authorities took care through their police officers to stop it from 
spreading. 

In 1828 another appeared in the neighborhood with the name of 
lemonade, invented by the same alluding to the fact that the title of patrol 
officer had been granted to a subject who, after having admitted toasts from 
blacks in the cellars, chased them and He deprived their meetings, and that is 
why they sang to him that it was not naa or chicha or limona, which placed 
all the verses as a refrain (2). 

Finally, in 1843 another called the Lottery (3) resounded, supposing in the 
lyrics that a black had been robbed of the prize of his ticket, without it even 
being extravagant that some of its parts were used for the composition of a 
simple dance to that there are so many fans. These three songs, which are 
very different in their music and object, each consisting of two parts, I have 
heard them together, and forming only one very badly combined, both here 
and in Seville and Cadiz (4); but none of this has caught my attention, nor 
that they appeared after such a long time, except the name that has been given 
to it: American Tango. If it had been baptized with that of African Tango (5), 
it would be more fleeting, either because it was invented by them, or also 
because in the dances that are held there on holidays in the city halls, and in 
the country estates, According to the usage of their country, with drums, they 
are given that first name or that of councils, since the children of these form 
another very different dance, which is the “rigod6n”, “contradanza’” and 
“waltz”, or the tapping to the beat of a harp with blows and I sing, in which 
there is no sign of immorality (6). As I have understood that this so-called 
American Tango is mistakenly supposed to have been admitted to all classes 
of Havana society, and as some people have propagated it, it will be granted 
to me that I have been quite right to occupy myself for a moment with the 
simple history of what has really happened on this matter, so that the opinion 
that may have been formed does not harm the good sense and morality of 
the inhabitants of the peaceful Antilles” (7). 

hd/vi 
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(1) La guanabana (1823): this song, of which we do not know the music, 
if it has a title it is a sign that it had an author. Collective creation always 
crystallizes in the work of one or two people. Memory replaces the score, and 
it is most probable that its guiding elements have been dissolved in other 
songs that today we would recognize as tangos. 

(2) La limona (1828): the refrain, a formal element that functions as a 
rector in the tango mode and many of its derivatives, reveals the 
consanguinity of this song with the genres that later appeared as derivatives 
of the original Havana tango. 

(3) The lottery (1843): a song that counts, already at that point in the 
century, with a certain popularity. The tango, with its more or less regulated 
guiding elements, reaches a boiling point that it will maintain for more than 
a century. 

(4) The potpourti, a musical form in which different songs are grouped, 
seems to be a tool widely used by the groups, bands and orchestras of that 
time, a musical form that serves to rapidly spread the unstoppable tangos 
produced on the island of Cuba. 

(5) Africans who live in Havana, with forms of expression always 
conditioned by the American transplant they suffered. Their music can never 
sound the same as in their countries of origin. 

(6) The author of the article confronts the nascent tango with other 
dances, also recently born in those years: the rigodoon, the contradanza and 
the waltz. Tango is still a thing for blacks, little by little it will become creole 
and all of Cuba will participate in it. 

(7) In 1849, the year the article was published, the author seems not to 
believe the furor that tango has been unleashing in Spain, he does not sense 
the musical dictatorship that is coming. 
https://adarve5.blogspot.com/2020/11 /el-tango-americano-como-precursor-de.html 

This precise and highly reactionary unsigned article, published for the first 
time in the Madrid newspaper El Clamor Publico, and reproduced as is in the 
Seville magazine El Regalo de Andalucia (February 15) and in the Havana 
newspaper El Avisador del Comercio (February 19). march). It comes to be, 
as long as no other paper appears that modifies the thing, a true birth 
certificate of Tango in our world. From its words we can agree: 

— It used to be performed in Sevillian theaters of the time. 

— At least he was also recognized in Cadiz and Madrid. 

— The baptism of the genre takes place in the metropolis because in “the 
peaceful Antillla” Tango is not considered to be the coplas but the meeting 
of the blacks making them. 

— It was not a dance of easy accommodation in the halls of the pale 
Creole aristocracy, due to its precious features of sensual carnality, dark and 
very exciting. 
https://archive.org/details/RabiaPlacer1999/page/17 
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Talking about the influence of habaneras in tango would occupy whole 
pages. Just to say that this 2x4 rhythm of primitive Cuban origin but 
immediately Spanishized, arrived in Argentina in the ships that made a 
stopover in Cuba from Spain, as is well known. Joy overflowed and the black 
slaves and servants listened to that music and interpreted it separately with 
the movements and struts typical of African rhythms such as candombé and 
milonga. The milonga would definitely emerge from all these influences. 

And in turn the "gentlemen" seem to have grotesquely imitated the blacks 
in their dances. It is known that the first tangos with their figures also came 
from there. In the milonga these Hispanic influences are still clearly 
appreciated. The habaneras came mainly from Spain rather than from Cuba 
itself. Actually, if there is something similar to tango, it is a habanera. 

With its languid and sad rhythm, with its walks, which are the same. So 
much so, that when the Argentine tango arrived in Spain as a dance, it quickly 
replaced the habanera. Likewise, there is in the Argentine tango a 
recognizable heritage of "chotis", which, although originally a rhythm from 
northern Europe, became very popular in Spain, especially in Madrid, during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. It was a frequent component in quite a few 
"castizas" zarzuelas, and it also influenced Argentine tango. 

The relationship between tangos and habaneras is very direct. They are 
children and were brothers. I have done the test of playing a habanera and 
then continuing with tangos in my milonga and people wanted to know what 
a beautiful "tango" the one I had put on was. Everyone danced it like tango 
(tango-salon), without realizing it. When I explained that it was a habanera, 
they made me add more. You saw what a shame, many Spaniards have lost 
the historical memory of that beautiful relationship between tango and 
habaneras. Maybe we send some habaneras to Buenos Aires so that some 
"DJ" can play them and let's see what happens there. I would like to see it.” 


https://tangueros.mforos.com/1111090/5216329-el-tango-en-espana-de-los-origenes-a-gardel 


“Tango americano: chanson Creole” (1860), translated by Gustave Chouquet 
https://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/e6b77a90-07 cc-0133-8484-58d385a7b928 


Lecture I "Roots of traditional Cuban popular dances" 
https://youtu.be/uS9Z3Xxd0A 

Lecture II "From the Contradanza to the Casino" 
https://youtu.be/G6jW8LNgQ-A 

Lecture HI "The Cuban Sound (Son)" 

https://youtu.be/pwr-2Fja2_I 

“Tango in D” (Habanera 2x4), Op. 165, No. 2 (1890), is a composition by 
Isaac Albéniz. A slow, romantic piece, it is played in the key of D major. 
https://youtu.be/8mIPzy_ w500 

Argentine Tango — “Y..Como Le Va?” (1909) by Joaquin "Quinito" 
Valverde, played by International Novelty Orchestra, 1928 
https://youtu.be/4xouHmP96z4 
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The Habanera de Salon (The Ballroom Habanera) 


“The first mention of habanera as a ballroom dance appears in 
newspapers in Rio de Janeiro in 1871, within a novel set during the 
Paraguayan War. During the months of May and June, the serial “O 
Tesouro”, signed by Mericano, was published in Jornal da Tarde. The story 
took place in Asuncién, Paraguay, and had as main characters men of the 
Brazilian army — Robertino Lopes, lieutenant, his faithful assistant and 
captain Juveniano Silva, Captain Feliciano, Major Gaudéncio Marques, 
soldier Laurindo — and Paraguayan women, also generically called china. In 
the 27 fragments published almost daily (Jornal da Tarde, May 8, 1871 to 
June 13, 1871), we can read some descriptions of balls where habaneras were 
danced between waltzes and quadrilles. The Paraguayans were always praised 
by the men in the narrative for the “enchanting way in which they dance” 
(jornal da Tarde, 26 May 1871). 

The “graceful turns” that these women used in their dance were a 
passport to an imaginary paradise: 


« Oh, what beautiful Paraguayans! exclaimed Feliciano, throwing himself 
on a rocking chair that made almost a 90 degree angle, moving with him; they 
seem to dance the Palomita inviting us to enter heaven! There are no 
Brazilians ladies who imitate them in the graceful turns they give! Oh 
“Caraguatahy” nights! Heaven on earth, perfect contrast to the grueling war 
of days ago! (Jornal da Tarde, June 9, 1871). » 


Robertino, the main character of the story, despite being resistant to the 
charms of Paraguayan women, ended up “paying for the language” and 
falling in love with Concepcion. In dialogue with Juviniano, he complained 
about the fashion among Brazilians in the army to prefer Paraguayans: 


« You [Juviniano] and he [Gaudéncio] have now become the craze of the 
time, this ridiculous predilection for Paraguayans. I don't know why I dislike 
these women.” and Juveniano responded by arguing in their favor, saying 
that they were very “beautiful, accepted [sic], talked to” and that, in addition 
to everything else, they danced in a very charming way. To which Robertino 
replied: “I agree, they generally dance with great pleasure, but I will not be 
cartied away by them. » (Afternoon newspaper, 26 May 1871). 


As Concepcion was a “low class” woman and attended balls for low- 
tanking army men, Robertino had to disguise himself in a soldier's outfit, 
borrowed from Laurindo, in order to enter. His efforts were useless, once 
she recognized and rejected him. But it is worth mentioning the description 
of the environment and the dance: 
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« It was true that the Paraguayan woman [Concepcion] assiduously 
frequented a dance hall on Calle de la Justicia. This house had only one room, 
the front one for merry entertainment, with long benches and chairs along 
the walls. At any time of the day and night that passed by, the sound of the 
organ, playing some kind of dance, and the sound of footsteps on the bricks 
of the tile could be heard; whoever approached would see the groups of 
Paraguayans and soldiers fighting for the palm in the ardor of diversion, in 
consuming the long cigars of the land, in the use of brandy placed on the 
counter next to half a dozen noble bottles of beer, drinks from which the 
profit came. to the owner of the house. 

There the pairs were too close together and it was common for kisses to 
be heard and exclamations to be raised; every now and then a fight broke out 
and the police had to intervene; 
there one breathed in an atmosphere of smoke and dust, barely clarified by 
one of two kerosene lamps; there the dancing had no end, the barrel organ 
for hours on end did not stop for a minute, the habanera started received the 
longest tribute of the continuous cycle of enthusiastic couples: Terpsychore 
never had a temple where it received longer, more delicious sacrifices. 
Robertino knew it was easy to see Concepcion at that eternal ball; but 
decorum did not permit him to appear in the midst of a gathering of low- 
class people and soldiers (...). 

The barrel organ had started to play a habanera: Robertino, wanting to try 
a provocation to the Paraguayan heart, distinguishing with his attentions 
some other, was about to move to dance with one he found a little interesting, 
when he caught sight of Gaudencio, who from window, outside, was enjoying 
the dance. (...) Another triumph reaped the Paraguayan in the habanera; more 
fire was perhaps kindled in Robertino's heart at his inclination towards her. 
(Jornal da Tarde, June 1, 1871, author's emphasis). » 


Another description of the atmosphere and the dance took place at a 
“hich class” ball, with Gaudéncio trying to win over Chiquinha, a woman 
from Sao Paulo, who had been in Paraguay for many years. There, the 
habanera was described as a dance that Gaudencio, despite his efforts, would 
still not have been able to learn, unlike his competitor Feliciano. The music 
was not played by a simple organ, but by a battalion band. After some 
quadrilles have been performed, the band starts playing a habanera, 
composed by an artillery captain. 


« Feliciano left his two friends [Robertino and Juviniano] and went to the 
dance hall. The music had begun to play a very beautiful habanera, 
appreciated by the entire army, composed by an artillery captain. 

Chiquinha was in front of Gaudéncio offering him that opportunity to 
dance with her. 
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The major was strongly tempted to accept this grace of his tyrannical 
beauty, but he feared that he would make a mistake with the habanera from 
the very first steps: he had been trying for a long time to learn the habanera 
without having succeeded. On that occasion Feliciano appeared among them: 

— "It's not possible", he said, for a couple like Chiquinha to remain 
inactive when the music is playing and the other chinas less graceful and 
gifted than this little angel is dancing. 

—"Major, do you shoot yourself or not? " 

—"I don't know," replied Gaudencio, annoyed and doubtful. 

— "Well then, see how the habanera shines." 

Chiquinha promptly embraced Feliciano's arms and the two went... 

With their bodies bent, both of them, their breasts tightening, according 
to the Argentine fashion, followed the gentle turns of the habanera, 
simultaneously giving those convulsive movements that seem to lift the pair 
to a world of magic and seduction. The brave and cheers departed from all 
sides. Jornal da Tarde, 23 May 1871). » 


Similar descriptions of balls or habanera news like ballroom dancing in 
Rio de Janeiro only appeared in newspapers after 1875. Before that, the only 
description of the dance and the atmosphere of the ball that could be found 
was in the Diario de Pernambuco in 1872. It is worth mentioning some 
differences between the habanera played by the organ and danced by the 
Paraguayan Concepcion, the “very beautiful” habanera composed by an 
artillery captain that Chiquinha and Feliciano danced in “soft turns” and “in 
Argentine fashion” and the habanera danced at that ball in Pernambuco, with 
“throbbing notes”, “delight of its breaks” and “delirious vortex”. 

These situations, if on the one hand do not provide us with more detailed 
descriptions to be able to imagine what this dance was actually like, at least 
they make us suspect that different types of habanera and different ways of 
dancing it coexisted. 


« Let's go back to the place where the dance was held, where the music 
still sounds in the throbbing notes of a very tasty [sic] Habanera. It is there 
that the poetry of the senses boils greedily and voraciously, the crumbling 
traditions of the gavotte and the caxuxa cannot be compared to that perennial 
delight of its breaks! There is something indefinable about it, stimulating and 
itching [sic], which makes life, at the moment we feel it, the identification of 
everything into which nature has poured out the sweetest in us, to sum up in 
a single delight, all the emotions. seized by the breath of the woman, who 
flies with us in a delirious vortex, leaning on our arm, and provoking souls 
with the crowns of sin, which the devil there in a corner, and from the bottom 
of the fiddles, seems to show in each turn of the adage! » (Diario de 
Pernambuco, Dec. 17, 1872, author's emphasis). 
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In Rio de Janeiro, the first mention in the newspapers of the habanera as 
a ballroom that I managed to locate was in 1875. In July, the Palacio Ibérico, 
on Rua do Espirito Santo, invited to a “Grande e Esplendido Baile — with 
the competition of 35 dancers. The orchestra will whimsically perform 
excellent quadrilles, polkas, waltzes, habaneras and gallops.” (Jornal do 
Commercio, July 31, 1875). 

In that year of 1875, in addition to the balls at the Iberian Palace, the balls 
at the Casino were also highlighted in the press, since they were a reference 
among politicians and the highest class of society. For example, D. Carlos, 
the Argentine foreign minister, used to bet on the jockey-club and then go 
dancing at the Casino balls. 

Writes an admirer: “it was a pleasure to see him dance the habanera at the 
Casino!” (The Reformation, June 6, 1875). 

About this ballroom space at the Casino, the chronicler of Revista 
Ilustrada comments that there were actually two balls distinct from each 
other, series B starting at seven in the evening, and the one in series A, 
starting at midnight, with no end time. Despite the very curious description 
that the chronicler makes of the ball, using the magazine's predominant 
sarcastic and jocular tone, we do not have in this testimony information about 
habaneras and people like D. Carlos, but about characters from the B class, 
“hunery for ice cream and polkas | sic] figured” waiting for the moment to 
serve tea to take the tram back home and wake up early the next day to work, 
but who “steadfast in her post, she was all armed with teeth and napkins, at 
the table [sic] of the sweets and pies” (A Revista Iustrada, October 13, 1877). 

When the series B dance ended, it was the series A that began, giving way 
to the toilets and coats of the “high-life world” described by the chronicler. 

In this environment, he looked in vain for people he knew, either himself 
or his readers. The only exception was for his friend Arolas, “who danced 
with the B series and served the A series”, the only one who “is moving 
towards our aristocracy”: 


« The magazine is not aristocratic enough to be invited to the Casino ball; 
a friend, however, who is a very influential partner there, managed to get me 
an invitation to that party. 

This friend is my dry and wet supplier, honored Commander, consigned 
to Baron by the last balance of his house in Rua do Rosario (“this finesse of 
yours will naturally cost me a good increase in jerky’’) (...). 

The Casino Ball has this advantage over any other ball: it is, and quite 
distinctly, two balls. (...) itis necessary for the comedy to end before the real 
party begins. (“A Revista Iustrada”, October 13, 1877). » 


This distinction between types of balls was also explained and commented 
by Franga Junior in the Folhetim da Gazeta de Noticias: 
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« There are first, second or third class balls, such as funerals” (Gazeta de 
Noticias, 29 aug. 1877). In addition to these dances mentioned in periodicals, 
it is assumed that the habanera was present in many others that took place in 
private homes or in social groups that did not deserve distinction or mention 
in the press, such as the third-class dances generically described by Franga Jr. 
by a growing sheet music trade. In the following years, the habanera was 
mentioned in the Carioca press in different dance situations, from street 
parties in Paqueta to parties at the Visconde de Sao Clemente's house in the 
presence of the emperor. Revista Ilustrada described the scene as a song that 
“mazzles” and a beautiful dance, albeit with difficult choreography, “risky”. 
The emperor, enraptured by the sounds of a habanera, risks two small steps 
of the bella dansa americana. » (Revista Ilustrada, 30 jun. 1883) 


On the other hand, a note about a street party in Paqueta, in honor of Sao 
Roque, suggests that the habanera, like the tango, would be the ideal 
repertoire to transform the party into a real dance: 


« Whoever goes to Paqueta on Saturday, already on that day there will be 
a feast of S. Roque, because not only will the surroundings of the chapel 
already be armed, lit and animated by the kind people from Paqueta, but all 
night there will be music and an auction of gifts. 

Will they dance? 

This is now very futurist... but where there is music, if by chance the 
brasses come out with some habanera or tango, we don't know what will 
happen. We don't know is a way of saying, that we know. 

It would be fun not to know! (Diario de Noticias, 30 Sep. 1886). » 


Descriptions of the way the habanera was danced vary from one setting 
to another, which leads us to suspect that different types of habanera and 
choreographic forms coexisted. Expressions such as “massadas”, 
“quebradas”, “requebradas” and “saltitantes” are common to describe the 
habanera in the carnival balls of societies such as Democraticos and Fenianos 
in the following years. For example, the invitation to the “forrobod6” of the 
Democraticos in the carnival of 1888 promised to make “the earth shake” 
with a “habanera full of massadas”: 


« The Bécarre Group, to celebrate Three Kings’ Day, today gives a 
forrobod6 to make the earth tremble, and that, if it doesn’t produce a 
universal cataclysm, at least it will make, in a spirit of imitation, the sun dance 
a polka with the moon, Jupiter squirms in the arms of Venus, in a habanera 
full of mass, and Saturn takes a clumsy fall when dancing the can-can. (Diario 
de Noticias, 6 jan. 1888). » 
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The Fenians then announced a “battle of parlor” with the “requebrada 
habanera’”’: 

« The Fenians of the Congress, who are just children at their age, but 
already veterans in carnival battles, opened their halls the day before yesterday 
and danced to the sound of a beautiful music band, and in the company of 
goddesses, who did not miss a single beat. waltz, not a quadrille, not a polka 
and not a habanera swing. (Diario de Noticias, June 11, 1888). » 


These descriptions indicate that the “requebrada” and full of “massadas” 
habanera played at these carnival balls must have been different from the 
“beautiful American dance” risked by the Emperor. In 1889, on the occasion 
of a carnival ball at the Demmiaticos club, the habanera was called “well 
cried” and described as a dance of entwined pairs and swaying: 


« It was danced in earnest in the midst of the greatest enthusiasm, despite 
the high night temperature. Because a carnival artist feels heat there when he 
entwines his “ella” [sic] in the “requibros” of a well-cried Habanerar!... » 
(Diario de Noticias, 21 jan. 1889). 


A more technical description of how the habanera, dance, was taught at 
that time can be read in the Novissimo and complete dance manual, a book 
by dance teacher Alvaro Dias Patricio, published by Garnier in 1890. 
According to this teacher, who worked in the city of Rio de Janeiro since 
188397, the habanera was called “Spanish polka” and should be danced with 
cadenced movements and with inflection of the knees and insteps (Dias 
Patricio, 1890, p. 125). Even not including here all occurrences of the word 
habanera in the 1880-89 decade, it is important to comment in general terms 
that there is a considerable increase in descriptions of habanera in spaces of 
popular festivals and carnival balls, suggesting a circulation of this repertoire 
more complex than the polarization between the ballrooms of the Casino or 
a small house with dirt floors in Paraguay as in the previous decade. This 
expansion in the uses of the habanera as a ballroom dance repertoite was 
accompanied by a correlated increase in the number of habanera scores 
offered for sale. While in the 1870s we were able to locate 42 different titles 
of habanera scores advertised in the press, in the 1880s this number was 132. 

This numerical increase in announced scores is directly related to the 
increase in the use of habanera in revue and operettas by Brazilian 
composers. Joining Henrique Alves de Mesquita and Cardoso de Menezes 
already mentioned in the 1870s, in the 1880s we have names such as Moreira 
Sampaio, Francisca Gonzaga, Abdon Milanez, Gomes Cardim and others 
Spanish and French composers are still present, such as Barbieri, Iradier, 
Chueca y Valverde and Bizet. 
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Following the habanera in the Buenos Aires press 


The first occurrence of the word habanera that I managed to locate in the 
Buenos Aires press was in 1864 in the newspaper Correo del Domingo. It 
appeats in a ballroom context, alongside other fashionable dances, along with 
the polka, waltz and mazurka. The atmosphere where the habanera was 
danced, described by the chronicler Bruno, who reported weekly on theatres, 
balls and concerts for this periodical, is from a gathering that took place in a 
family home, on a Friday night. Before going into the description of that 
night, the columnist complains that he has little news to talk about the past 
week in terms of public entertainment and is grateful for the fact that his 
column was saved by “algunos milagros del genre casero”. Such a miracle, 
for the chronicler, boiled down to the meeting of young people of “good 
society” to play and dance in a private environment. After citing a singing 
number performed by a lady and a nocturne at the piano by another girl, he 
comments on the beginning of the dance with a habanera: 


« And the habanera was danced. They say that the habanera is very 
graceful, but some young warriors find in it the defect that it does not cause 
fatigue, of not snatching wings of a vertigo of good tone, colliding in it the 
couples with exquisite elegance, so that the girls exclaim a! Oh! charming, not 
because they feel bruised, worn, their costumes torn, their ornaments 
decomposed, but because of the pleasant sensation of contact to the sound 
of the polka or waltz, which pleases the spectators so much. That reproach 
is made to the habanera. They are right; and if she is to spread, as the gallant 
chronicles of Montevideo say that she has spread there, it is convenient to 
give her speed. » (El Correo del Domingo, September 4, 1864, n. 36, p. 562) 


No more following, in the same column “La Semana’, this chronicler 
returns to comment on habanera and the current dances. In a metaphorical 
way, he uses the dances to criticize the outdated ideas of another chronicler, 
from the journal Nacién Argentina, named Alcorta: 

« I used to have the same ideas as him [Alcorta], but I am disillusioned, 
they are not of the time, and it is necessary to dance to the tune played in this 
world, with which I say clearly that I am for the polka, the mazurka, the waltz, 
and if they rush me, also for the habanera with all its salt, although not Attic 
but Andalusian; in short, for the dance of the day, so closely cordial, that it is 
a pleasure to take part in it. » (El Correo del Domingo, 2 out. 1864, n. 40. 


From these two descriptions of the habanera as a ballroom dance, in the 
yeat 1864, we can extract some characteristics. First, the use of the name in 
italics refers to something foreign, indicating that habanera was new in that 
context. 
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In the eyes of this chronicler, habanera as a dance arrived in Buenos Aires 
in 1864, reputed to have spread through the “galante” society of Montevideo, 
Uruguay. He also linked it to the region of Andalusia, in Spain, possibly 
alluding to the Spanish dancers who passed through the Buenos Aires capital 
a few years earlier with the company of Matilde Duclos, for example. 
Secondly, his complaint about the character of the habanera, compared to 
other dances, such as polka and waltz, of not causing fatigue or rage in the 
couples of dancers, stands out. This aspect would be a reason for disapproval 
by the “young warriors” and should be solved, as he advises, by speeding it 
up. If we take the opinion of this chronicler as a reference for how the 
habanera was danced in Buenos Aires at that time, we can find resonance in 
Edelmiro Mayer’s description of the “habanera dance” in the book El 
interprete musical, published in Buenos Aires in 1888. In addition to having 
composed six habanera dances under the title “Recuerdos de México”, Mayer 
has published this book dedicated to music students and aficionados, in 
which he defines various musical vocabulary terms in Spanish, Italian, French 
and German. In the entry dedicated to habanera, we can read: 


« Habanera Dance: It is nothing other than the old Spanish contradanza 
(and contradanza is still called by musicians), modified for the warm climate 
of the tropics. The music is of a peculiar style, and so much so that whoever 
has not heard it from the natives of the country will try in vain to interpret it 
even if he sees it perfectly written. It consists of two parts, each one of eight 
measures of two by four, or six by eight, forming by the repetition of those 
a number of thirty-two. Each eight beats correspond to a figure in the dance, 
which are: "paseo", "cadena", "sostenido" and the "cedazo". In the first two, 
music and dance have less expression and movement, as if the soul and the 
body were reluctant to pleasure; but in the sustain and sieve that correspond 
to the second part of the music, it is playful and spicy, now sad, now happy, 
always passionate. The couples then rock each other with charming coquetry. 
» (Mayer, 1888, p. 56) 


This description of the habanera, despite not being directly linked to the 
habanera as it was danced in Buenos Aires (Mayer lived most of his life in the 
United States and Mexico and, as the title of his habanera indicates, it is 
assumed that he is referring to the way it was danced in Mexico), can help us 
to imagine the particularity of the musical form in relation to the 
choreographic figures. This particularity, according to Mayer, would be 
exclusive to the “naturales del pais”. 

It is to be assumed that the canonical form described by Mayer was not 
known to the musicians and dancers of that gathering where Bruno was and, 
therefore, they did not change the tempo or character in the passage from 
the first to the second part. 
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The next news we have about aspects of dance in Buenos Aires appears 
the following year, in the newspaper El Pueblo. The atmosphere this time is 
a dance at the Club de San Nicolas and, based on the chronicler's description, 
we can assume that the way in which it was danced was quite different from 
the gathering reported by Bruno. At the piano was a black musician: 


« The black is coming to set up his fury of cats, and here Troy burns, if 
he goes around in the salon and ¢pies for what do I want them? To dance! » 
(El Pueblo, 28 January 1865). 


According to this chronicler, he immediately addressed the pianist with 
the intention of asking for a more sentimental piece, like Verdi, and trying to 
make the “cat skin” suspend itself for a moment and become an 
“entertainment”. Here is the dialogue in his words: 


« (...) Lam going to try. 

- Do you want Play some Verdi that is so sentimental? 
(If my composer heard me asking to be tortured)) 

- It's okay... 

- But that's the Habanera. 

- I don't know other things. (El Pueblo, Jan. 28, 1865). » 


Although we have no way of tracking who this pianist was or the 
repertoire he was playing, it is possible to assume that even at that time the 
habanera was being played and danced in a variety of ways, tempos and 
environments, not being exclusive to aristocratic salons. Novati and Cuello 
argue in the same direction, highlighting the duplicity of the “social 
landmarks” that have been around the habanera since the beginning: on the 
one hand, the canonical version of choreography and musical form imported 
from the “salones encumbrados” and, on the other, a version popular, from 
“margined dances”: 


« When the habanera arrives at the Rio de la Plata, past the middle of the 
19th century, her choreography, which has undergone various adjustments, 
is the linked couple. This arrival took place along two paths that are clearly 
different, not only because of the itinerary but because of the social 
framework that surrounded each one. As a fashionable dance, it came to us 
from Europe: it had deserved the consecration of Paris, and consequently it 
was installed in lofty halls. But the popular version also arrived, which was 
spread in the 'sites' of marginalized dances. In those, the new dance will be 
consumed in accordance with the already established canons; the others will 
witness a true choreographic creation. (Novati; Neck, 1980, p. 7). » 
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A few years later we have reports of popular dances where habanera was 
played. In the newspaper La Republica, from January 1870, we can read a 
comment that highlighted the habanera among other “modern dances”. 
Judging by the comment of this chronicler, it is evident that the way in which 
it was danced was no longer as cordial and gallant as described in that 
gathering or in Mayer's entry. Now she was accused of being unseemly, of 
causing “swooning”, of giving undue intimacy between couples: 


« Since I'm here to bite, I'm going to talk about modern dances. I am not 
an enemy of dancing. That is to say, of the decorous dance, because there are 
many kinds of dances. I do not want to refer to the intimate polkas that are 
danced today, nor to the habaneras of fainting, dances in which couples are 
confused or identified, she is leaning her head on the shoulder of her partner, 
he is brushing her face with hers... And the dancer's arm, completely 
surrounding the waist of the candid girl, pressing her against her chest, where 
do you leave it? 

Let’s summarize. 

The woman today shakes hands with everyone. She gives the portrait of 
her to everyone who asks for it. She lets everyone hug her at the dance. She 
only needs to be kissed. And if she follows the desire and fashion, the latter 
would come too. With such customs, with such freedoms, what right does 
the husband have? Let's pull back the curtain and talk about something else. 
» (La Republica, 16 Jan. 1870, p. 2) 


This accusation of immorality also suffered the habanera in another way. 

Not only was it unseemly to dance, but it could be unseemly to listen to 
and whoever was touching it could get a fine. In the newspaper La Tribuna, 
in 1868, the following chronicle was published about the ban on playing the 
habanera by organillos callejeros: 


« La habanera — Well, sit, something curious happens with the organists. 

A friend having asked one of them to play the habanera, the bachichin 
replied: 

— Ah, I can’t! 

- What! Why can't you? 

— Why that fine! And the bachichin explained to us that they had imposed 
a fine of five hundred pesos on anyone who played a habanera that is in 
vogue today. Who has imposed that fine? With what law? 

There is no music in the world that can be called immoral. 

With the music of such a habanera, any blessed can sing an Our Father 
and with the music of Stabat Mater, a tronera can sing the most insolent of 
songs. We therefore ask whoever has imposed such a fine to lift it, since there 
is no tight to do so! » (La Tribuna, Aug. 25, 1868). 
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As we will see, the habanera would be used as a carnival repertoire from 
the year 1865 onwards by different comparsas and societies, also appearing 
in the program to publicize masked balls in theaters during carnival time. 

This use of the habanera in carnival can be seen as the cause and effect of 
its greater diffusion among different social sectors and of a greater plurality 
of ways of dancing or singing a habaneta, which, depending on who was the 
moral judge of the occasion, could be accused of being more or less 
unseemly, more or less immoral or more or less elegant. In this sense, it is 
worth mentioning the uses of habanera among Afro-portean societies, both 
as a ballroom repertoire and as a carnival parade song, in the late 1870s and 
eatly 1880s. As already indicated by Lea Geler (2008) and Pablo Cirio (2015), 
the inclusion of habanera as a repertoire in these Afroportefias comparsas 
complicates the issue surrounding the use of habanea as “black” music, 
drawing attention to strategies of negotiation and resistance in a context of 
political conflict. In search of recognition in the public sphere, these authors 
argue that Afto-descendant communities began to inscribe their cultural 
practices in a Eurocentric aesthetic, in an “aesthetics of indifference” as Cirio 
(2015) calls it, where habanera appears as “modern” music, “civilized”, played 
with European instruments, in contrast to traditional music such as 
candombe and the use of drums in the carnival parade. 

But, before moving on to the carnival habaneras, these reports published 
in the Buenos Aires press about the habanera as a ballroom dance in the 
1860s fill in a gap pointed out by Carlos Vega about the lack of documents 
proving the diffusion of the dance in Buenos Aires in period before the 
1870s: 

« In Argentina the documents name her many times after 1870; never 
before, in the papers, but it came a certain time before. » (Vega, 2016, p. 126). 


They also indicate a plurality of ways in which the habanera could be 
danced as early as the 1860s, close to what Vega later characterized as a 
choreographic innovation of Argentine tango, as “danza de pareja abrazada’’. 


(Vega, 1956, p. 200). 


Habaneras from the 19th century 
https://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PLF6cGOnxXm54W NiO VdCZoq2PAEiAJ7ral 


“Habaneras de Cadiz” (1984) by Antonio Burgos (Spanish version) 

https://youtu.be/ANZIKv-5L 

“Habaneras de Cadiz” (1984) by Antonio Burgos (Cuban version) 

https://youtu.be/q_mrPIkbp5s 

“Two blacks dancing "el tango"”, cartoon published in the Argentinian 
newspaper "La ilustracion argentina", November 1882, Argentina 
http://tango.orchesis-portal.org/index.php /works-of-art/1881-1890 
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Final considerations regarding Habanera 


The movement of following the habanera in the sheet music collections 
expanded the initial historical and geographical perspective of the research 
and allowed us to have a more comprehensive view of the repertoire that was 
in circulation in the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires between the 
years 1850 and 1880. After taking a closer look at these hundreds of scores 
in different countries, we were able to identify the fixing devices of alterity 
and draw attention to some commonplaces that mark this repertoire despite 
vatiations and internal differences. The transatlantic dynamics that 
characterized the musical entertainment market at that time ended up fixing 
the habanera as an American, criolla, music in the European musical idiom. 

As we could see through the musical, textual and iconographic devices 
that were inscribed in the scores, in that first moment of the European 
invention of the habanera in Madrid and Paris in the 1840s-1860s, certain 
characteristics present in the Cuban contradanzas and danzas were 
appropriated and stylized by European composers. and transformed into 
marks of musical alterity, throughout the ongoing processes of linking the 
habanera to its topos of “exoticism”. As we have seen, along with the 
standardization of the so-called habanera rhythm, two main semantic loads 
were continually linked to habanera: sensuality, represented by dance or 
women, and blackness, represented by black characters, with their stylized 
gestures and speech. Despite the consolidation of these two major ways of 
attributing meaning and the widespread use of the rhythm pattern of 
habanera, the various scores printed in Europe from the 1850s onwards, 
gathered under the label habanera, represented a very heterogeneous group 
of cases, with variations considerable in form and character. As a ballroom 
repertoire, from the most elegant to the most popular, as a carnival repertoire, 
as concert music, as military music, as a romantic, “spicy”, comic or “black” 
song, in zarzuela theaters, opera comique or citcuses. Adding to this 
heterogeneity of the ensemble, we saw below examples of “Paraguayan” 
habaneras, of “black” or “white” habaneras songs in the portefio carnival 
parades and of happy, voluptuous or elegant habaneras in different situations 
of dances, such as concert and dance music. military band, or as a repertoire 
for different types of musical theater, in Brazil and Argentina. 

How to make these multiple habaneras coexist without canceling the 
intrinsic variety of the set? 

What is the validity of the links that connect these multiple habaneras and 
keep them grouped under the same name? 

My initial resistance to approaching habanera as a musical genre was based 
precisely on the suspicion that such connections have transitory, contextual 
and historical validity and that, therefore, need to be identified and made 
explicit. 
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The decision to focus on the habanera in the cities of Buenos Aires and 
Rio de Janeiro 150 years ago allowed us to highlight some of the 
“attachement” processes that were at play at that historic moment. However, 
this choice ended up leaving out the entire later process of transformation of 
habanera throughout the twentieth century, both in relation to musical 
practices grouped under this term and to the different musicological and 
heritage discourses that continue to modify and re-signify what is meant by 
habanera today. Of all those versions of 19th century habaneras that the 
scores represent and of the variety of forms that coexisted in that historical 
moment they witness, only a few “survived” in habanera representations 
throughout the 20th century, in music dictionaries and in musicological 
literature. In this literature, the habanera is commonly metonymized in its 
most famous examples, true international “hits”, La Paloma and Carmen, 
precisely those that best exemplify the Eurocentric vision of what the 
habanera would have been in the past, reaffirming a conception of a musical 
genre based on of a unique and closed model. From these two “ideal types”, 
some marks were reinforced as defining the genre as a whole: the habanera 
rhythm reduced to the Carmen model, the reiterated melodic form of 3 
quaver tuplets + 2 quavers, the use of descending chromatic melody to mimic 
an atmosphere of seduction and fascination or melodic simplicity to 
accentuate a ceftain romantic character. This way of representing the 
habanera, which reduces its constitutive plurality in favor of a stabilized and 
fixed model, is echoed in the later historical developments of the habanera, 
which continues to exist as a romantic song and as an erudite repertoire 
throughout the twentieth century. Of the three main typologies that 
supported that heterogeneous ensemble in the 19th century — habanera song, 
habanera as ballroom dance and habanera as concert music — dance was the 
one that most quickly “disappeared”. 

Habanera as concert music remained a markedly “Spanish” repertoire 
through French and Spanish composers of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries, such as Edouard Lalo, Camile Saint-Saens, Claude 
Debussy, Maurice Ravel, Raoul Laparra, Isaac Albeniz and Manuel de Falla. 

Habanera also continued its trajectory as a popular song in several areas 
of Spain throughout the twentieth century, being curiously transformed into 
a folkloric tradition in Catalonia from the year 1966 (with the Cantata 
dhavaneres, in Calella de Palafrugell, Spain). 

Along with the transformations in the ways of using this repertoire and 
the semantic shifts that accompanied the “Spanishization” of the Habanera 
during the twentieth century, some of those devices active in the nineteenth 
century Habanera were updated and others, deactivated. These continuous 
movements of attribution of meaning to habanera, whether in performance 
situations or in musicological narratives, constitute an unfinished process in 
continuous development. 
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Recently there has been a trend towards the “repatrimonialization” of the 
habanera by Cubans through initiatives that rescue and value the repertoire 
of the 19th century as a sound portrait of the city of Havana in the past. 
Previously read only as a song with a Spanish character — in the words of 
Lapique (2017) the sentimental refuge of the Spanish man — the habanera 
now becomes a Cuban national heritage and accepted as a terminology that 
encompasses the contradanzas, danzas and canciones habaneras. As the 
research in the newspaper library showed, the habanera as ballroom dance 
had considerable importance in the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires, 
being constantly announced in the newspapers as a dance repertoire in the 
most vatied types of environments and social groups over the decades of 
1860 and 1880. The large number of scores that emerged from local 
composers, compared to the habanera composed for musical theater or the 
habanera songs, attest to the popularization of the habanera as a dance. 

Along with the news of balls, gatherings, street parties, carnivals, etc, there 
were occasionally descriptions of the choreography that indicated 
movements and gestures — such as the couple hugging, the sliding of the feet 
ot the “shakes” of the hips — that the morality of the time disapproved of. 

Despite this historical presence, the habanera as ballroom dance is a point 
that remained “hidden” in later musicological and historiographical 
discourses, both Brazilian and Argentinian, which emphasize the particularity 
of urban dances considered “national” that would come later — the 
Argentinian tango and Brazilian maxixe. 

In the name of a supposed founding originality, the nationalist view ended 
up imposing false ruptures on the cultural practices of the past, erasing 
possible continuities between correlated choreographic-musical forms 
(Andrade, 1980; Siqueira, 1970; Vega, 1956). 

As a path to be followed in the future, the question remains open about 
the possible continuity and interference of the habanera in other dances, such 
as tango, polka and maxixe, despite the change in terminology. 

Related to this point, the question of the different genres that the term 
habanera grouped in those collections of scores published in the city of Rio 
de Janeiro, which under the label “tangos & habaneras”, brought together 
not only tangos and habaneras, but also fados, jongos, lundus, polkas-lundus, 
capoeiras, etc. 

The analysis I made of the scores, as I followed the word habanera as a 
delimitation criterion, ended up excluding those cases that received other 
designations at the time of printing. 

To advance this issue, it would be essential to look more closely at the 
type of relationship between these different genres and locate in the scores 
devices that could be acting as bridges of continuous connection between 
them, as “fixers” that materialize and provoke the configuration of the group 
as a whole. 
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In this sense, it is worth mentioning Sandroni's (2002) suggestion on the 
importance of the tresillo paradigm. 

Approaching the problem from a rhythmic family, from a set of cells that 
coexist and interrelate, helped us to deal with the issue of fluidity and 
interchangeability between habaneras and tangos and to reposition the line 
of distinction outside the set. 

The question of whether or not there is a possible internal difference 
between them lost relevance and became a “false” clue. 

As I have argued, what was important at that historical moment was to 
understand the reiterated use of those rhythmic cells as American or African- 
American “marks”, as fixation devices of alterity. 

In this sense, there is a suggestion, to be investigated in the future, that 
the mechanisms used by score editors to regulate borders between musical 
products would be operating with this same logic of distinction, trying to 
establish a dividing line between European music and everything that wasn’t 
European, in the sense of assigned semantic load. Those collections of tangos 
and habaneras, lundus, fados, cateretés, capoeiras, etc, brought together as 
many others as possible as desired in that incipient entertainment market 
around musical alterities. 

The complex problem of attributing meaning to music and the use of 
rhythmic patterns to establish or blur borders is not a particularity of 
habanera, obviously, but this case study proved to be patticularly instigating 
due to its transatlantic character and its constant displacement through 
various geographic territories and imaginary. Intrinsically connected to the 
genealogy of the term habanera, the problem of appropriation, attribution 
and representation of the other came to the fore in several situations, 
accentuating the constitutive ambiguity of habanera as a double factor of 
alterity and identity. To deal with the specificity of habanera and follow its 
fluid trajectory and its semantic plasticity, it was necessary to address the links 
that exist between sound objects, musical practices and discourses as bonds 
that are built, updated and occasionally undone and that any longer lasting 
validity of these connections must be explained as an effect resulting from a 
long process of mediations. With the Cuban contradanzas and dances, we 
were able to see how certain rhythmic cells were transformed into “fixing” 
devices of alterity through continuous processes of linking. 

These examples presented a very comprehensive overview in relation to 
the set of cells used, both in the melody and in the accompaniment, and of 
the numerous resulting combinations. As we could see, there was an intricate 
relationship between characteristic syncopations, habanera rhythm, tresillo, 
triplets, eighth notes and quarter notes, making it difficult to sustain the 
hypothesis of a linear and chronological succession in the use of one pattern 
or another in that repertoire, contrary to what preaches part of the literature 
on the subject, as Ruidiaz (2015). 
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Specifically, about the tresillo and the rhythm of habanera in the 
syncopated bass style, we defend the argument of the similarity of the 
resulting sound effect, in the face of a false difference in the type of graphic 
representation, or an alleged hierarchy in terms of the degree of syncopation. 

We saw how some of these cells were endowed with a certain 
“sandunguero” power by Cuban musicologists, receiving semantic loads 
strongly associated with “Cubanity”, and, despite the relational, varied and 
alternating way of using that rhythmic family, the so-called habanera rhythm 
was isolated and transformed into an explanatory index of the development 
of Cuban music as a whole, acting as the main differentiating device between 
Cuban counter-dance and European counter-dance. 

This metonymizing power of the habanera rhythm was largely defended 
by Friedenthal (1911), who saw in this formula a simpler version of the other 
rhythmic combinations of the habanera, which, ultimately, could be reducible 
to it. 

However, in his argument, as we have seen, this formula would not 
express a Cuban particularity, but rather a “creoleness” not exclusive to Cuba, 
but extended to the entire “Creole people of the Americas”. 

The rhythm of habanera was also appropriated by European composers 
as a mark of alterity, as one of the devices capable of giving consistency to 
the link between music and its geographical territory of “origin”. 

As the scores pointed out, in the European invention of the habanera, 
those rhythmic characteristics present in the Cuban counter-dances were 
simplified and stylized and the habanera rhythm, used most often in the 
Carmen style, became fixed to the point that it became a mandatory mark. 

As the research indicated, the joint operation of this device with others 
and the semantic charges associated with them, ended up transforming the 
Cuban contradanzas and dances, the American dances, the chansons 
havanaises, into habaneras. In this process, the habanera emerged as a 
synthesis genre of the European look on the other, embodying “exotic” 
characters that already inhabited that imaginary, such as la belle creole of the 
Countess of Merlin, the gitanas feigned in Paris and the negritos in Spanish 
bullfights. From these two great ways of attributing meaning — the sensuality 
of the dance or the woman, the ridiculed blackness —, the habanera would 
continue its trajectory through other geographic territories, maintaining this 
ambivalence and constitutive duplicity. 

As we saw from the research in the newspaper library, the arrival of the 
habanera in the cities of Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires was initially read 
from these two paths. 

Reviews in the press highlighted the seductive power of Spanish 
ballerinas, the humorous or romantic character of Iradier's songs, the comedy 
of equestrian dance in the circus or the numbers sung and danced in the 
theater by “blacks”. 
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The local uses that were made of the “black” habanera and the “woman” 
habanera, throughout the 1860s-1880s, reinforced that double semantic 
character of theirs, and as a game of mirrors that remains open, it 
incorporated other declensions — the “Spanish” habanera, “white” habanera, 
“Paraguayan” habanera, etc. 

In general, the research in the sheet music collections showed us that the 
devices used in the European musical idiom to characterize the habanera as 
an American musical alterity continued to function south of the equator. 

The accompaniment in habanera rhythm, as well as the use of triplets or 
characteristic syncopations in the melody, was present in the vast majority of 
the examples. 

In the Brazilian case, this continuity had already been indicated in some 
period reports that were recorded in the press, such as the comment by a 
columnist about the similarity of Henrique Alves de Mesquita's tangos to 
Eduardo Garrido's magic and the habaneras of zarzuelas theaters. 

In addition to the obligatory presence of the habanera rhythm in all its 
variations — the Carmen style, the syncopated bass style, the block chords or 
other possibilities — the research pointed to a possible continuity of other 
rhythmic cells of the tresillo paradigm, in particular called characteristic 
syncope. As paths to be explored in the future, the suggestion remains that 
this rhythmic cell, especially reiterated in the Spanish hit Me gustan todos, 
had nothing characteristically “Brazilian” at that historical moment. 

In this sense, it is worth mentioning the proximity between this habanera 
dance and the Brazilian tango of Mesquita Ali Baba, due to the use of the 
same thythmic cells — the characteristic syncopation in the melody and the 
habanera rhythm in the accompaniment — in addition to the same metric in 
the structuring of sentences. It is also worth mentioning the use of the 
characteristic syncopation (called minor syncopation by Vega) in the 
Argentine examples, in several habaneras and tangos of the period, including 
as an accompaniment cell, a fact that only reinforces the impossibility of using 
these rhythmic cells as a mark of distinction and differentiation between 
tangos and habaneras, between Brazilian or Argentine music, etc. Another 
point raised by the research that may have further developments in the future 
is the relationship between the habaneras of Brazilian composers for the 
theater from the 1880s onwards with tangos, lundus, jongos and capoeiras. 

Following the suggestion of Vanda Freire (1999), one of the 
consequences of the influence of the Spanish zarzuelas on the Carioca revue 
would have been to provoke an equivalent place for the representation of the 
“Brazilian Negro” in the theater, its “characteristic” dances and music. 
instead of habaneras and tangos. To advance this issue, it would be essential 
to investigate these scores more closely in the scenario of the abolitionist and 
post-abolitionist movement, in order to inventory the common or different 
devices used to represent this “black” mark. 
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Related to this point, the use of habanera in relation to other music to 
represent a supposed “black” music in the Argentine case is also a path to be 
followed in the future. 

In this sense, it would be important to research the later production of 
the so-called “criollo” theater from the 1880s onwards. 

Initially, my intention was to be able to research the habanera in a longer 
historical period, covering the entire second half of the nineteenth century, 
from 1850 to 1900, in both cities. 

This initial plan became unfeasible due to the volume of data collected 
from research in newspapers and periodicals, as we saw in the first chapter. 

The choice to keep the time frame in a previous historical period, going 
back to the 1850s to make a thorough search in the newspaper libraries in 
both cities, focused on the moment of “arrival” of the habanera and the first 
local productions. 

As we could see, this search for the habanera through the press was a 
fundamental tool for the construction of data about the cultural context and 
the entertainment circuit at that historical time, bringing important 
information about the circulation and execution of this repertoire. 

A hundred characters and objects surfaced through the pages of old 
newspapers — composers, musicians, singers, actors, dancers, theater 
managers, score editors, dance teachers, journalists and literati, plays, 
feuilletons, scores, lyrics, poems, clothing stores and pharmaceutical products 
— as well as a diversity of spaces and performance situations — different 
theaters, concert halls, street parties, circuses, church bells, carnival — that 
indicate the popularization of habanera by different social groups and 
segments of society. Despite the large amount of data collected, it is 
important not to lose sight of the fact that this information only concerns 
what was registered in the newspapers. Information on how habanera was 
present outside the most established entertainment circuits remains unknown 
and indicates a large gap to be filled. Even so, it is important to emphasize 
the relevance of having used the press as the main source of data for this 
research, since a considerable part of the repertoire that was circulating in 
these two cities, at least in those initial decades of 1850-1860, was part of a 
dynamic international theater strongly linked to the theater. 

The centrality of the theater to guide the musical fashion of the time, 
together with the score editors, constituted two fundamental pillars of the 
economy around music and had wide coverage in the press. It was mainly 
from the commercial advertisements of theater companies and scores for sale 
that we were able to gather most of the information about a particular song 
and clarify confusing aspects about dating and authorship. In this sense, 
research in newspaper libraries was a fundamentally important tool for us to 
be able to explain the appropriation made by Mario de Andrade and Carlos 
Vega of those examples gathered by Friendenthal, as “documents”. 
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As discussed, several of the habaneras and tangos published by the 
German pianist as anonymous, folkloric, or “black” were compositions by 
Portuguese and Brazilian authors for the theater with wide commercial 
dissemination. As happened in Cuban musicology, Argentine and Brazilian 
musicological discourses of the twentieth century played a fundamental role 
in the reading of this musical past, as another important mediator in the links 
of meaning to the habanera. As we have seen from the writings of Carlos 
Vega and Mario de Andrade, certain musical elements were isolated and 
semantically loaded to express national particularities. In this process of 
attributing a nationalist meaning to music, the rhythm of habanera remained 
as a device of alterity, but linked to distinct semantic charges, linked to a 
Hispano-African and Afro-American heritage for the Brazilian author, or 
Ibero-American for the Argentinian. In both cases, this pattern was seen as 
an unwanted external mark, which would have to disappear in the process of 
“Brazilianization” of maxixe or “portefiizacidn” of tango. The disputes over 
the semantic loads that this rhythm pattern of habanera links continued 
throughout the twentieth century and continue into the twenty-first century, 
in various Latin American narratives, not just Argentine or Brazilian ones. 
What is important to emphasize, with the example of these musicological 
narratives by Mario de Andrade and Carlos Vega, is how much they tried to 
erase any trace that could witness a shared genealogy of “national” urban 
dances. The detailed study of habanera in sheet music and newspaper 
collections allowed us to understand how this nationalist listening sought to 
silence a common Latin American history and continuous bridges of dialogue 
that this repertoire represents, in addition to multiplying a series of artificial 
differences and distinctions which, when analyzed in perspective, completely 
lose their classification efficiency. As an unfolding of this question and 
accentuation of these border artificialities in musical terms, it is interesting to 
listen to the habaneras, and tangos and milongas and maxixes, from the first 
Brazilian and Argentine phonographic recordings of the early twentieth 
century, material that was not addressed here because it was outside the 
temporal scope. of the research. If we take seriously the proposition that 
musical genre is above all a meeting place, this musical past that habanera 
makes us find is a common, acoustic and symbolic listening point, which 
remains open for the future, for the re-signification of borders and 
multiplication of new encounters.” ~ Joana Martins Saraiva 
The case for the early tango “El Relampago” (1857) by Joana Martins Saraiva 
https://eventos.udesc.br/ocs/index.php/STPIH/IISIHTP/paper/viewFile/634/499 
Transatlantic dialogues: The circulation of Habanera in the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Buenos Aires (1850 — 1880), PhD thesis by Joana Martins Saraiva. 


https://www.academia.edu/46891309/DI%C3%81LOGOS TRANSATL%C3%82NTICOS A CIRCULA%C3%87%C3%830 DA H 
ABANERA NAS CIDADES DO RIO DE JANEIRO E BUENOS AIRES 1850 1880 JOANA M SARAIVA Tese de Doutora 
do_dezembro_de_2020 
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“Street Scenes — The Little Organ (1898) 


When the night has closed and the clocks strike eight, Giacomo and Pietro 
have lit their respective clay pipes, and with their caps smeared with grease 
and lime, soaked to the eats, one, with sticks, and the other pushing from 
behind, they have left the conventillo, and up the street they have reached 
the favorite neighborhood. At each blow, the organ groans in prolonged 
lamentations, as if the soul of its strings protests against the harsh tests to 
which they are subjected. « The organ! the organ! » the rogues shout wildly. 

— Ouch! How about if we danced? Giacomo stops his vehicle at the 
corner, grabs the handlebar and without being moved, — because his spirit 
only vibrates before the harmony of a nikel — hit the sonata, while the 
sidewalks are filled, the boys dance, and Pietro, leaning on the performing 
wheel, abstractedly contemplates the spirals of smoke of the pipe: 

— Che, gringo, hold up and play me something... 

— Cousin, give me the money, compadrito. 

— Take half a nikel, but sway with "La Brasilera" (habanera by Jose 
Vicente Arche (1829 — 1885)). The longing expands, in desperate outbursts, 
to the great delight of the audience and to the detriment of fine ears. 

— Let's see, a tanguito... now! “Hold on, Catalina...”, “Che Nato”, oh 
how you move your knucklebones. oh! Creole! she loosens her hips, like the 
“Tongorita”. 

— Don't overdo it, I'm not a tramway "mancarrén"... And the dance has 
been armed in the corner, and "La Verbena", the "Duo de los Paraguas’’, the 
waltzes, mazurkas, habaneras, schotis, "Washington-Post", parade in rapid 
sonorities. 

Pietro and Giacomo take turns handling the handlebars. The lighter they 
cast it, the more they earn. Suddenly, a cry is heard: 

— The button! 

The watchman advances very seriously, biting his mustache, his motion 
erect. With a little "catamarcan" tune he confronts the compadtes: 

— Haven't I told them not to start parties in this "vedera" (borough)? 
Send them to move right now. There are some mocking coughs. The agent 
confronts Pietro: 

— You, go away, then. 

— But how is this...? We can't put the music on! 

— Look, Italian: go somewhere else with the music, because I'm going to 
fit you into the police station.” ~ Manuel M. Oliver, magazine Caras y Caretas 
no. 9, Buenos Aires, December 3, 1898 


https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es /hd/viewer?oid=0004081262&page=10 
https://youtu.be/dRLWgP5sK9A 

https://youtu.be/uPd592jn5sY?si=ri7k4ixZJa3XluMO0 

https://youtu.be/XGvg2wIROQX4 
http://composers-classical-music.com/v/VicenteArcheJose.htm 
http://www.institutopianobrasileiro.com.br/partituras/page:24/sort:upload_id/direction:desc 
https://acervo.casadochoro.com.br/files/uploads/scores/score_9751.pdf 
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“Los Bailes de Mi Pago” (The dances of my homeland) by Mataco 


“The mulatto Arroyo, former sergeant of the Blandengues regiment, is 
having a party. His ranch, the most whitewashed of the shores, has 
undergone the necessary transformations: the bedroom will be the dance 
room, for which the old iron bed has been moved to a dark corner of the 
neighboring room, where the colors of the flowery percale quilt. On a corner, 
closer to the ceiling than to the floor, burns the lamp, whose reflector casts 
the light on two oleographs in lurid inks that were once the claim of a liquor 
manufacturer; lined up along the wall are the chairs, some tall, others low, 
few with full backs and all with wobbly legs. A damp vapor rises from the 
previously watered floor, impregnated with the soft smell of wet earth. The 
musicians have atrived, preceded by the meritorious policeman and the 
confectioner from the corner of the square, who are the owners of the dance; 
that one pays for the music and the other one puts the weed, masses and gin. 
They are the ones who invite. The ball begins; the two guitars allow the first 
notes of a piece and an accompaniment to be heard; the girls enter, smiling 
at the guests, who are waiting under the eaves of the ranch for a prelude to a 
habanera. She sounds at last, voluptuous and lascivious, with rhythms and 
cadences that only the country guitar player knows; everyone pushes to get 
there first and the dance begins: the couples hug each other tightly, their legs 
brush against each other without showing modesty, their heated breaths mix, 
and the dancer, with her head resting on her partner's shoulder, dances, 
completely devoted to him, who turns now to the right, now to the left, taking 
advantage of the unhinged pauses in the music, to make a little cut and press 
against her chest the throbbing breast of the Creole. The party continues 
without interruption, while several countrymen leaning against the only 
window observe and criticize: 

— Did you notice, Simon, how the fat woman swayed? 

— Shut up, brother! If the one who has to sway is Pepe, because she is 
heavier than a four-share plow... 

— Hey, Dona Juana... 

— What does he say, Don Simén? What makes him not go in? 

— Nope; if I'm leaving I wanted to ask if there is a “lagoon” nearby... 

— Well then; Don't you know there aren't any? 

— And then, boss, where has he been able to get so much “catfish’’? 

A chorus of laughter breaks out, celebrating the countryman's joke. The 
pretty ones smile, the ugly ones remain serious, Dofa Juana continues 
circulating the tray of dough and the glasses of mint liqueur. They continue, 
nodding in the corners, and the guitar players, after a good cue of gin, strum 
a weeping mazurka.” ~ Mataco, magazine Caras & Caretas, Year II, no. 16, 
Buenos Aires, January 21, 1899. 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es /hd/viewer? oid=0004082343&page=9 
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The Sounds of the Centennial celebration of Argentina in 1916 


Between 1910 and 1916, as portefios, residents of Buenos Aires, 
celebrated Argentina’s centennial of independence from Spain, a black man 
in top hat and coattails rose to spectacular fame. For the two decades that 
followed, Raul Grigera, known as El Negro Raul, was an eccentric fixture of 
the city’s posh downtown: a young, handsome, dark-skinned dandy who 
joined the sons of aristocrats in bohemian extravaganzas by night and 
charmed coins from passersby by day. From the early 1910s he appeared as 
a recurring character in tango lyrics, magazines, newspapers large and small, 
city and neighborhood chronicles, poems, plays, memoirs, novels, and the 
works of amateur historians. As the stories multiplied, E] Negro Raul became 
a living urban legend. 


https://www.uni-bielefeld.de/einrichtungen /cias/forschung/black-americas/resources/Alberto-11-2016.pdf 

In the “academias”, which were merely places to dance, and had barrel 
organs, pianolas and “orquestones” that worked with tokens paid by the 
dancers. These mechanical music machines were mainly manufactured in 
Italy, Germany and France and were provided with wood or bronze cylinders. 
Pins or metal tongues appropriately arranged jutted out from the surface, 
each of them representing the adequate musical note so that when the 
cylinder was revolved a complete turn, the mechanism was set and the chosen 
tune played. One of the most requested pieces of music was “La Brasilera’, 
habanera by Vicente Arche and it was present in many of these machines. 
Piano, duets, trios, quartets and quintets formed by musicians such as flutists, 
violinists and mainly bandoneon players were replacing these automatic 
musical instruments which had appeared in the previous century. The street 
barrel organ had a different fate; the player wandered around neighborhoods 
while carrying the instrument hanging from a thick leather rope placed on his 
back and when the bellows vibrated, melodies in tango, waltzes and zarzuela 
pieces were heard and enjoyed by adults and kids. The barrel organ player 
had the honor of having been in charge of spreading music in a direct way 
and had a great popularity among people since the times when the first license 
had been granted to the first Italian barrel organ player in 1842. 


https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/2/The-Sounds-of-the-Centennial 
"La Brasilera" (1880), Tango "Habanera" del madrillefio Jose Vicente Arche y Bermejo (1829-1885) 
https://youtu.be/uPd592jn5s Y?si=ri7k4ixZJa3XluMO0 

https://youtu.be/XGvg2wIROX4 

Tango “dame la lata” (1888) by Juan Pérez 
https://youtu.be/FgLMewUsT]g?si=f3916Z¢4DgoMGImP 

Milonga “dame la lata”, Orquestra Tipica Changiif, film in La Habana, 1950s 
https://youtu.be/DtLIRIOYjNO 

“Historias de Putas — dame la lata” by Enzo Maqueira 
https://www.amazon.co.uk/Historias-putas-Filo-contrafilo-Spanish-ebook/dp/BOOBWSD6QOY, 
“The History of Tango”, Vol 1&2, by Nestor Pinson and Hector Lucci 
https://youtu.be/dRLWegP5sK9A 

https://youtu.be/8Nw7N8A8Qxk 

“The Origins of Tango” by Miguel Angel Caballini 

https://youtu.be/IOgOw9cYg91 
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Figure Ds “Fl Tango ; woodcut published in La Illustration Argentina, in 
November 1882 
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II. The Caribbean connection 


The Caribbean geographically is a group of islands in the Caribbean Sea 
that spans over the south-east of the Gulf of Mexico, east of Central America 
and north of South America. It includes the islands of Cuba, Hispaniola, 
Haiti, Jamaica, Grenada, Carriacou, Dominican Republic, Trinidad and 
Tobago and many others. Caribbean dance evolved from complex influences, 
due to European colonization of the islands by the British, French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Dutch. It followed that the indigenous folk dances would 
certainly be influenced by European dance styles and music. The Africans, 
brought to work on the plantations, continued to hold on to their creative 
customs and drumming traditions, but also adopted the dances of the 
indigenous population on the Islands. The indigenous people of some of the 
Islands, called Arawaks or the Taino people, originated from mainland South 
America, but found homelands on the islands of the Caribbean. 

The traditional dances that are still observed on the islands include the 
kumina and tambu from Jamaica, the bele from Martinique and, from Haiti, 
the voodoo dances. Through the dances and music of the Caribbean, the 
direct lineage to the traditions and connections of African dance and music 
continued to live. Plantation dances, such as the bamboula, juba, voodoo, 
calinda and the chica, were slave dances performed on the plantations by 
both men and women. 

European dances taken to the Islands include the quadrilles, square 
dances, cotillions, alongside the more courtly or classical dances of the time 
such as the gavotte, minuet and sarabande. 

The Caribbean islands that danced the quadrille continued to evidence the 
traditional dances and customs directly linked to Africa, by developing their 
own characteristic adaptations. The structure gave rise to many versions of 
the Caribbean quadrille. 
https://youtu.be/uS9Z3Xxd0A 


The habanera was a type of music extremely popular in the second half 
of the 19% century. Yet, one finds hardly any descriptions of what 
characterizes pieces called habanera. One thing, however, a prime indicator 
of its kind, is fundamental to the habanera: a particular rhythmic figure that 
serves as an accompaniment throughout the piece. Since this rhythmic figure 
is so prevalent in the habanera, the rhythm itself has been named after the 
composition it accompanies, to the point that descriptions of the habanera 
form go rarely beyond a reference to the rhythm. However, a rhythm is not 
the same as the form of a piece of music, being only part of the whole. 

What a habanera form really is remains to be explained. One more 
detailed description asserts that a habanera usually consists of two parts and 
that the two parts are distinguished through major and minor keys. 
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Indeed, one frequently finds pieces that match such description, but they 
apply mainly to certain habanera songs. One quickly realizes that these 
indicators determine the musical form: the two-part division relates to 
strophic texts where the first part sets the verse and the second the refrain. 
Purthermore, a differentiation of musical sections in major and minor keys 
was common practice in 19th century music. Hence, the musical form of a 
habanera remains to be determined more precisely. The word “habanera’”, 
meaning “from Havana’, obviously refers to something originating from the 
city in Cuba. It is said that the habanera was an adaption of the 
French contredanse. Thus, it is often implied to be dance music. 
Furthermore, being from Cuba, is it also considered to be music of people of 
color. The characters appearing in habanera songs are 
usually “negros” or “mulatos”. Habaneras began to gain popularity in Spain 
in the 1850s. The first known pieces were published as piano pieces and songs 
identified as contradanza habanera, danza habanera, cancién habanera or 
simply habanera. The composets were conservatory-trained musicians who 
were well-known instrumental soloists or professors of music. Today, the 
habanera is associated with one composer in particular: Sebastian Iradier 
(1809-1865). Among his compositions are two habaneras that even today will 
be recognized by just about everyone. The first one, La Paloma has the 
reputation of being the piece of music most often recorded. The second, El 
Arreglito, became the model for the famous habanera in Georges Bizet's 
opera Carmen. 


La Paloma 


The date of composition of La Paloma is uncertain. The earliest known 
edition was published in Madrid in 1859. By that time, Iradier had been a 
professor of music in Madrid but subsequently alternated residences in Paris 
and Madrid and also travelled internationally. Iradier dedicated La Paloma to 
Sarolta Bujanovics, at the time the prima donna assoluta at the royal theater 
in Madrid. The piece is identified as a cancidn americana (which in the 
Spanish-speaking world was understood as originating from Cuba). The text 
is a strophic poem written by Iradier himself. The habanera rhythm, played 
in the lower register of the piano, is the most striking feature of the piece. It 
is continuous and invariable. Since the composition is a song, the continuous 
rhythm is also the strongest, if not only, reference to dance music in the piece. 
In addition, La Paloma shows another feature typical of the habanera that 
curiously is never mentioned in discussions of its musical form: the structure 
of the melody. It is striking (and a feature especially consistent in Iradiet's 
compositions) that the melody persistently sets triplets against the dotted 
habanera rhythm. This creates a particular rhythmic tension known as cross 
rhythm. 
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That is, there are notes in each of the voices that do not sound together 
on the same subdivision of the measure, but slightly misaligned. More than 
the simple presence of the habanera rhythm, it is the superimposition of 
conflicting rhythmical figures, the cross rhythms, that are characteristic of the 
habanera. This is true, in particular, for Iradiet's “American” pieces (whether 
they were labeled as habaneras or not), but also for the genre as a whole. 
In La Paloma, the figure of the habanera rhythm with superimposed triplets 
is the nucleus of the melody in each of the three phrases. Iradier's 
habanera E] Arreglito, while it has never reached the fame of La Paloma, will 
immediately be recognized by modern listeners. It served the model to the 
famous habanera in Georges Bizet’s opera Carmen. 


El Arreglito 


The publication date of El Arreglito is uncertain, but a Spanish edition 
has been dated 1864. The piece has been labeled a cancion habanera with 
piano accompaniment by the composer and, as the title page announces, it 
had been sung to great applause by Mlle. Treveli at the “Imperial Italian 
Theater” (perhaps the Théatre-Italien) in Paris. Musically, El Arreglito is 
quite similar to La Paloma. Listeners will quickly recognize the characteristic 
features of the habanera, that is, the typical rhythm in the bass 
accompaniment and cross rhythms provided by the melody through triplets. 

Unlike the strophic structure of La Paloma, however, the text El 
Arreglito is a narrative poem. As a consequence, the musical structure is not 
a three-part division with strophe and refrain, but a more extensive form of 
six sections plus an introduction and a coda. Although the text of El 
Arreglito is longer and its format different, the compositional procedure of 
the music corresponds to La Paloma. In order to emphasize the change from 
one section to the next in El Arreglito, the composer had recourse to a device 
commonly used in habaneras: contrasting tonalities. The six sections alternate 
parallel major and minor keys. Hence, the first section is written in d minor, 
the second in D major, the third in d minor, and so on. The comparison of 
Iradier’s habaneras shows that the pieces, on the one hand, are quite similar. 
They both are built on a framework of 16-measure phrases, use the habanera 
rhythm as an accompaniment and cross rhythms in the melody. On the other 
hand, they are different kinds of musical pieces. La Paloma is a strophic song 
and El Arreglito a through-composed vocal piece without repetitions. 
Organizing music pieces based on 16-measure phrases is perhaps the most 
common form of musical composition in Western music, and the way Iradier 
arranged his two pieces is typical for song-like compositions. 

This may lead us to the that the habanera is not so much a musical form 
but a style—a style in which common forms of Western music have been 
“decorated” with exotic elements by the composer. 
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Among the early pieces to be found with habanera in the subtitle is 
the danza habanera La Cubana by Florencio Lahoz (1815-1868). Lahoz was 
a Spanish organist and composer who published numerous piano 
compositions but also orchestral works. 

He also compiled piano reductions of Spanish music theater works. Most 
of his piano pieces draw on genres of Spanish folk music, especially 
the “jota” of his native Aragon, but there are also “American” examples. 
Lahoz is not known to have travelled outside of Spain and, thus, his 
acquaintance with the habanera must stem from the “American” 
compositions of his fellow Spanish composers. 


La Cubana 


La Cubana is a short piano piece whose date of composition is again 
uncertain. It is believed to have been composed around 1850, thus early on 
when the habanera gained popularity in Spain. The piece, written throughout 
in G major, consists of two phrases (A and B) of 16 measures length and a 
coda of 10 measures Certainly, La Cubana is an unpretentious composition. 
Section A presents the main musical idea of the piece and section B 
introduces a contrasting melody. However, it does so only in the antecedent 
phrase. The subsequent phrase of section B takes up again the melody of 
section A. As in Iradier’s vocal compositions, the habanera rhythm is 
maintained as a continuous accompanying figure. Section B also shows cross 
rhythms in the melody created through triplets. The most striking figure in 
the melody is, however, another type of rhythm: the “sincopa” (syncope). 
The “sincopa” is not as characteristic of the style as the habanera rhythm and 
cross rhythms, but it appears nevertheless frequently in habaneras. 
Interestingly, this “sincopa” was to become later the most characteristic 
rhythmical figure of Argentinian tango. 

La Cubana is a fascinating example of a habanera as it is stylistically very 
close to Argentinian tango as it emerged about 50 years later. 

Well into the second decade of the 20th century, Argentinian tangos were 
still written with the habanera rhythm as an accompaniment. They were 
longer pieces, usually consisting of three sections, and favored minor keys 
and terse, somewhat choppy melodic motives. La Cubana is, by comparison, 
too short and the major key with its parallel thirds and sixths sound a bit too 
“sweet” for an Argentinian tango. This, together with the wavering 
imprecision of the cross rhythms, makes up the charm of the “voluptuous” 
habanera, but it is too mellow for the Tango Criollo of Buenos Aires. 

Nonetheless, the affinity between La Cubana and Argentinian tango is 
evident and intriguing. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2018/12/from-habanera-to-tango-part-1.html 
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Iradier’s La Paloma and El Arreglito were classified as “cancion 
americana” and “cancién habanera”, respectively. In addition, Iradier’s 
“American” compositions include yet another category besides the danza 
habanera, namely, Tango Americano. The origin of the term “Tango” and 
what kind of music it referred to has not been unambiguously clarified. What 
is clear is that “tango” was not a new term when Spanish composers, like 
Iradier, began to write pieces by that name in the mid-nineteenth century. 
Looking at the scores one wonders, in fact, what distinguishes a tango from 
a habanera, for example. This is particularly striking in the work of Iradier: 
all of his “American” pieces, including the danzas, are vocal compositions, 
are built on the habanera rhythm, and show the typical melodic cross rhythms 
we have encountered in La Paloma and El Arreglito. However, it is not only 
in Iradier’s work that such ambiguity of categorization can be 
detected. Tangos and habaneras were written for stage works and 
instrumental music, with no consistent differentiation. One has to content 
oneself with the realization that composers handled the categorization of 
their pieces quite casually. For example, La Flor de Santander (1861) 
a tango composed by Damaso Zabalza (1835-1894) is a piano piece that 
shows correspondences to the danza habanera La Cubana by Florencio 
Lahoz. 


The Audience of Piano Music 


Iradier dedicated many of his vocal compositions to (sometimes 
internationally) well-known singers. It was the custom for composers to 
dedicate a piece to a singer or musician in the hope of getting it performed. 
It was a move to help the sale of the music. When a piece had been performed 
publicly on stage, the publisher would list it on the title page as an 
advertisement. La Flor de Santander, however, is a simple piano piece, too 
simple to attract the interest of a well-known pianist and to be performed in 
a concert. Instead, it can be inferred that La Flor de Santander and similar 
pieces like La Cubana were intended for the greater audience of piano- 
playing amateurs. 

The importance of easy-to-play piano pieces should not be 
underestimated. At a time without television, radio, or even the gramophone, 
one had to go the opera, a concert hall, or a café to hear music. Otherwise, 
one had to play it oneself. Piano music was sold as inexpensive sheet music 
or in modest collections. It was a powerful distribution channel through 
which new music reached a wide audience — not only in Europe, but also in 
countries of the New World. This holds true for Argentinian tangos as well. 
In the early days of tango, when records were expensive and the radio not 
yet been invented, piano sheet music was the most important outlet for the 
dissemination of new compositions. 
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Arturo de Bassi commented in an interview in the 1930s on his first great 
success as a composer. He wrote his tango “El Incendio” in 1906 when he 
was just 16 yeats old and worked as an orchestra musician at the Apolo 
Theater in Buenos Aires. The orchestra premiered the piece at the theater 
during an intermission. Since he could not find a publisher, De Bassi had “El 
Incendio” printed at his own expense and sold it on consignment in music 
stores. The piece became a hit and sold 50,000 copies. The success of “El 
Incendio” was exceptional, and the sales total given by De Bassi must have 
been accumulative over the years. Nevertheless, the fact that an individual — 
an unknown composer, without the help of an established publisher — could 
sell a significant number of copies of a piano score bespeaks an interest and 
demand by the general public. Our investigation of the development from 
habanera to tango has led us from the stage and musical salon, where 
professional musicians performed for an audience, to the private homes of 
music amateurs who purchased piano scores for personal entertainment and 
educational purposes. The producers of this kind of music were music 
professionals (composer, arrangers, publishers) who provided their audience 
with a huge body of piano music intended private amusement. This repertory 
consisted of popular music in the widest sense: piano reductions from stage 
works, songs, dances, and “American” pieces, like habaneras, tangos, 


ot danzas cubanas. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2019/01/from-habanera-to-tango-part-2.html 


In the 19th century, Paris was the music capital of the Western world. 

To make a career in Paris was the dream of every ambitious musician, and 
what happened in Paris was taken note of everywhere. Sebastian Iradier was 
one of many Spanish composers who established professional ties to Paris. 
Being named professor of singing by the empress Eugenia made him also 
one of the more successful musicians in Paris. Cuba being a Spanish colony 
at the time, it is not surprising that Spanish composers adopted Cuban music 
elements they perceived as part of their national (colonial) heritage. The 
success of the habanera in Paris, therefore, is best explained by an interest in 
the exotic. 


Le Petit Coco d'Amérique 


The French singer Louis Bousquet published in 1858 in Paris a piano 
score of a chanson havanaise, or tango, entitled “Le Petit Coco d'Amérique”. 
The text of the song tells the story of Coco, a black man originally from 
Mozambique who had come from South America to Paris as a pauper in 
order to make his fortune. He has succeeded and became rich by singing and 
dancing the tango in public. Dressed like a gentleman, Coco plans to return 
to South America and buy his father and his beloved out of slavery. 
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Bousquet performed “Le Petit Coco d'Amérique” at the Théatre de 
P?Ambigu-Comique as an “entr’acte” during the performance of a dramatic 
play “a grand spectacle”: Les Fugitifs by Auguste Anicet-Bourgeois and 
Ferdinand Dugué. The play takes place in India and includes characters like 
French settlers, English soldiers and sailors, as well as native servants, rebels, 
and bandits. Bousquet's number had nothing to do with the play, other than 
the element of exoticism: Coco from Mozambique dancing tango in the 
streets of Paris is no less exotic than the rescue drama playing in India. The 
musical structure of “Le Petit Coco d’Ameérique” is not very interesting with 
respect to our discussion. It is a simple strophic song consisting of two 
phrases with a short introduction and a coda. The habanera rhythm provides 
the rhythmic foundation of the piece, but there are neither melodic cross 
rhythms nor “sincopas”. The melody always moves with the habanera 
rhythm, never against it. One encounters this kind of tangos—a simple 
strophic song with accompanying habanera rhythm — intermittently in the 
Spanish zarzuela. And, in fact, this is where Bousquet’s song originated. The 
same music appears in the zarzuela ‘E] Relampago’, composed by Francisco 
Asenjo Barbieri in 1857, just one year before the publication of Bousquet's 
song. In the zarzuela, this piece, which is called a tango, represents finale of 
the work with the title “jAy, qué guto, qué plasé!” (‘what a joy, what a 
pleasure!”’) 
https://youtu.be/bOmerQdvZ18 

On the cover page of the piano score Bousquet is credited as the creator 
of Le Petit Coco d’Amérique, but he is at best the author of the French lyrics. 
One should not dismiss Bousquet's publication as just as a case of music 
plagiarism, though, as it is also a record of the role that he created and 
performed on stage. Barbieri’s zarzuela plays in colonial Cuba. The tango is 
sung and danced by the “chorus of negros” who are the servants to the white 
main characters. Corresponding to many habanera songs, the characters of 
“‘Ay, qué guto, qué plasé!” sing in the supposed dialect of Cuba’s black 
people about the pleasures of dancing. Bousquet’s stage character, “Le Petit 
Coco d’Amérique”, follows the model of Barbieri's tango. Coco is black, 
sings in incorrect French, and has made his fortune by singing and dancing 
tango. We don’t know why Bousquet chose to pilfer Barbieri’s tango and 
masquerade as a singing and dancing black man. His choice allows one or 
two important deductions, however. First, the association of tango, dance, 
and black people—which, as we have seen, was prevalent in the habanera- 
like pieces of Spanish composer—was self-evident to Bousquet. Second, this 
association probably originated on European stages and was 
disseminated through public performances like Barbieri's zarzuela and 


Bousquets “entr’acte”’. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2019/01/from-habanera-to-tango-part-3,.html 
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III. The South American Influence 


It is sometimes forgotten that African slaves were transported to both 
North and South America. It was the Portuguese who began the forced 
movement of African slaves to Brazil and other parts of South America 
throughout the sixteenth century. The African traditions and cultural 
expressions, musical rhythms and physical aesthetics resonate throughout 
Latin American dance forms. The dances recognizable from this region of 
the world include the rumba, a style of dance that originates from the musical 
pulse of the African drum. It is a fast-moving, hip-swinging and competitive 
dance, always accompanied by fast-paced drum music, alongside more 
traditional Latin instruments, such as maracas, the clave and shakers. Over 
time this evolved into the “chica” dance. The “chica” dance has a direct 
lineage to the Africa tribal dances of the Congo. It was a dance performed 
for processions (marching) and religious ceremonies. A descendent of the 
“chica” dance is the dance of the fandango. The “mamba” (also called 
“mambo” meaning “conversation with the gods’) originated in Cuba from 
the Haitians of African descendants. The “mamba” is a spiritual and religious 
dance and music ceremony and tradition that evokes the spirit “voodoo” of 
the high priestess mamba. It is important to recognize that much of African 
dance had a specific meaning. Consequently, the power of this type of dance 
enabled the survival of the African and Caribbean traditions, both in dance 
and music. This can be clearly recognized today in most Afro-Latin dance 
styles, including the “samba”, “merengue”, and “calypso”. The social dance 
element continues to keep the Latin connection very much part of the tango 
journey, both for the non-professional and professional dancer. 
https://youtu.be/G6jW8LNgQ-A 

According to Juan Carlos Caceres (1936-2015) who published a book 
“Tango Negto” there were three decisive black contributions: 

1) The native of the Rio de la Plata, which is the candombe. 

2) The one from Cuba, which is the European contradanza turned into a 
habanera. 

3) The milonga, originally from Brazil, brought by the soldiers of Urquiza's 
army, and which would eventually reach the shores of Buenos Aires. The 
three elements will merge in the tango. 

Then it will receive other contributions from immigration, until it 
becomes the first musical fruit of syncretism (cultural syncretism is the result 
of the process that takes place when two or more peoples come into contact 
and their traditions begin to mix). Buenos Aires was the last port in the world: 
artists and sailors came to it with all the music collected in the ports along 
the way. And the long stay of the ships in each port gave time for contact 
and exchange with the inhabitants. 
https://rauldeloshoyos.com/historia-del-tango-juan-carlos-caceres-tango-negro 
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The Tango Lubolo: the carnival of whites disguised as blacks. 


Luba is a Niger-Congo language. The Luba people (Lubola) have many 
famous artistic traditions. Luba traditional religion is based on veneration of 
ancestors and paying tributes to sprits. Traditional Luba political structure 
heavily incorporates these religious notions as the King (mulopwe) was 
believed to be an important medium of communication between ancestors 
and mankind. In the 16th century, members of the Luba ethnic group were 
enslaved and transferred to America as part of the transatlantic slave trade. 
https://nalrc.indiana.edu/doc/brochures /luba.pdf 

At the end of the 19th century, white people who painted themselves 
black to imitate Africans, parodying their language, their dances and their 
culture, began to be called “Lubolos” within the framework of the Uruguayan 
carnival. This practice came to Montevideo, Uruguay through Buenos Aires, 
Argentina and comes from genres such as the Spanish zarzuela and the 
American minstrel, which share the presence of characters in sooty whites or 
"blackface". An Argentine typographer with the surname of Crewell met in 
Buenos Aires the innumerable African "nations and societies" existing there, 
among which the “Luba” or “Lubola” nation. When Crewell settled in 
Montevideo in 1870s, being a neighbour of the southern neighbourhoods of 
the old city, he organized pseudo-African dances calling them “Lubolos”, 
whose main characteristic was that they were not black: they were made up 
of young businessmen and professionals, white Creoles, who presented 
themselves perfectly dyed black and with clothing equal to that of the slaves. 
http: //pampeandoytangueando.com/tangueando/los-esclavos-y-el-tango-en-el-rio-de-la-plata 

The first troupe of black whites comparsas appeared in Montevideo, it 
was in the carnival of 1874 and under the title of comparsas of “Negros 
Lubolos”. They walked and acted impeccably imitating blacks. The president 
of the troupe personalized the "King" and marched in the midst of it. At the 
head of him was the "bastonero" which they called "escobero". The greatest 
concern of those societies was their own tango, “el Tango Lubolo”. The 
“Lubolos” exercised in it by taking lessons of candombe under the direction 
of black Africans who still lived and upheld their tradition. 


https://etd.ohiolink.edu/apexprod/rws_etd/send_file/send?accession=miamil496097078570828&disposition=attachment 

Tango “La Bluguelia”: Sociedad de Negros Lubolos, 1879, Julio Figueroa 
https://anaforas.fic.edu.uy/jspui/handle/123456789/48488 

“... that makes tango derive —at least in its choreography— from the 
burlesque imitation that the compadrito makes of "Candombe", grotesquely 
imitating its steps and creating a true improvised choreography, while he 
whistles a milonga, which he has made go from song to dance, adjusting the 
"Candombero" steps that, with burlesque ammo, occurred to him” ~ 
Ventura Robustuniano Lynch (1851-1883), “La provincia de Buenos Aires 
hasta la definicion de la cuesti6n Capital de la Republica’, 1883. 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/pdf/23054732.pdf 
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Zig-zig-zig-tong 


Henrique Alves de Mesquita (1830-1906) studied music at the 
conservatory of Rio de Janeiro and, upon graduation, was awarded a 
scholarship to continue his studies in Paris. His first published compositions 
appeared in the late 1850s (piano dance music, mostly quadrilles and polkas). 
After leaving Paris, he established himself as a composer, orchestra director, 
and professor of music in Rio de Janeiro and made a name for himself as a 
composer of operettas. One of his pieces that is still performed today is a 
tango from his operetta Ali Baba (with a text by the Portuguese librettist 
Eduardo Garrido, based on the story from One Thousand and One Nights). 

This tango, entitled Zig-zig-zig-tong, is not unlike the tango of Barbieri's 
El Relampago. It is a short piece of two sections that show the typical phrase 
divisions of simple song and dance pieces (32 + 3 measures in the first 
section, 16 + 5 in the second). Both sections are tonally contrasted by means 
of a pattern common in habanera-like pieces, that is, by parallel keys (a minor 
and A major, respectively). The habanera rhythm provides the rhythmic 
foundation in the bass accompaniment through the entire piece. There are 
no melodic cross rhythms but the sincopas a prominent rhythmic figure in 
the first section. By contrast, the second section introduces an energetic, 
polka-like rhythm into melody. This, together with the key of A major and a 
faster tempo, lends the section a lively dance-like character. Today, the piece 
is commonly known as “The tango from Ali Baba”: https://youtu.be/Zjw8861PUrl 

However, the fact that it actually has a title, Zig-zig-zig-tong, is an 
indication that it may have had a text and was a song-and-dance number in 
the operetta, just as Barbieri's “jAy, qué guto, qué plasé!” (“what a joy, what 
a pleasure!”). The cover illustration of the piano score suggests as much: it 
shows three black men dancing and making music, thus associating tango 
again with black people and dance. The tango Zig-zig-zig-tong exhibits many 
of the typical elements that characterize habanera or habanera-like 
compositions. Alves de Mesquita went to Paris at a time when the habanera 
was becoming a musical genre popular with composers in Spain and France. 
Whether or not he became acquainted with the habanera then and took it 
back Rio de Janeiro seems unlikely and, in the end, is not very significant. 

More important is that he kept composing music, including tangos, after 
his return that appealed to the audience and publishers in Paris. This 
demonstrates that a continuous bilateral cultural exchange was maintained by 
professionals (composers, performers) and professional institutions 
(theaters, publishers) across continental boundaries. An interesting side note 
to our discussion: Alves de Mesquita is also credited with being the originator 
of a Brazilian music style, the maxixe (also known as “Brazilian tango”), 
which conquered the dance floors in Europe and North America just a few 
years before Argentinian tango became all the rage in 1912. 
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El Negto Schicoba 


A perusal of Argentinian writings on the history of tango sometimes 
leaves the impression that the country was something of a musical backwater 
even during the second half of the 19th century. The reason for this is that 
by trying to trace the Argentinian roots of tango, researchers focused on that 
which could be claimed as “Argentinian” and rejected everything else. If one 
looks at musical life in Buenos Aires as a whole, however, one notices that it 
was not that different from Paris or Madrid. People played and danced to the 
same kind of music and enjoyed performances from numerous foreign artists 
in theaters, concert halls, and cafes. In December 1862, the newspaper El 
Nacional reported on a performance of the actor Fernando Cuello: 

“Cuello caused a sensation in this show [of the comedy Fuego en el Cielo]. 
What elated the audience the most was a tango he sang at the end. It received 
an ovation as only few pieces have. As a proof that it was justified, we are 
offering [Cuello] a new tango so that he may have it set to music and sing it.” 

The name and music of the piece are unfortunately unknown, nor do we 
know what role the singer impersonated when he was performing his tango. 
The situation in which the piece was performed — a singer's or dancer's 
showpiece given in addition or as an entr'acte to the scheduled program — 
recalls Bousquet's performance of “Le Petit Coco d'Amérique in Paris”. A 
similar piece was performed in 1867 at the Teatro Argentino in Buenos Aires. 
At the end of a performance of a comedy, the first North-American actor 
working in Argentina, German (Herman?) MacKay sang “El Negro 
Schicoba”. The actor wrote the text himself but the music, which has 
survived as a piano score, was composed by an Argentinian, José Maria 
Palazuelos. MacKay, who actually was an actor of serious roles, in this 
occasion dressed up as a black broom vendor and sang, presenting a farcical 
dancing routine and improvising risqué verses to the thunderous applause of 
the audience. The piano score does not indicate what kind of piece it is, but 
it is obviously a habanera-type composition. Like the two tangos discussed 
above, the piece is a simple two-part song consisting of two phrases of 16 
and 14 measures, respectively, plus and introduction and a coda. The 
accompaniment is based on a continuous habanera rhythm. The melody of 
the first section makes use of the sincopa. Harmonically, the antecedent 
phrase introduces the main key, e minor, whereas the consequent phrase 
shifts to the relative key, G major. The second section employs the typical 
habanera figure with triplets. Here they are not set in a cross-rhythmic pattern 
against the dotted habanera rhythm, however. The accompaniment switches 
to triplets as well and the rhythms in both voices are synchronized. 
Harmonically, the antecedent phrase moves to the parallel key E major and 
returns to e minor in the subsequent phrase. 
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“El Negto Schicoba”, interestingly, appears to be a recapitulation of the 
pieces discussed earlier. 

As other habanera-like pieces, it has a black character who sings and 
dances. The setting in which the performance took place is equivalent to the 
presentation of “Le Petit Coco d'Amérique”. As a musical composition, the 
piece corresponds formally to “jAy, qué guto, qué plasé!” (“what a joy, what 
a pleasure!”) and Zig-zig-zie-tong. Harmonically, it exploits parallel and 
relative keys just like La Flor de Santander did. 

Looking at all the pieces discussed in our study as a collection, it emerges 
that, on the one hand, it is impossible to attribute definitive characteristics to 
any of the habanera-like compositions. 

Whether habanera, cancion americana, or tango, all categories share 
stylistic and formal traits, but these traits are neither limited to a particular 
category nor are they necessarily present. The names of the categories are 
designations, and as such they are imprecise to the point of being useless for 
analytical purposes. Nevertheless, as a family of music forms, habanera-like 
pieces show consistent, reoccurring traits: the habanera rhythm as a 
continuous accompaniment figure, cross-rhythms, sincopas, tonal contrasts 
between parallel and relative keys, a connection to dance, and—if sung—a 
textual association with black people. 

Rather than taking compositions of the kind and period under 
consideration as distinct types, it seems more appropriate to look at them as 
members of one category, that is, as examples of the habanera. The habanera 
emerged as a musical form in the 1850s in Spain and was quickly taken up by 
composers outside Spain. The pieces we have scrutinized so far can be dated 
roughly within the timespan of two decades. 

Significant is the geographical distribution in which the pieces were 
written and performed, reaching from Madrid, to Paris, Rio de Janeiro, and 
Buenos Aires. The recurrence of common stylistic traits and similarities in 
performance settings suggests that there existed conventions for composing 
and performing a habanera that were universally understood and appreciated. 
It means that a habanera or tango written in 1870 in Paris would have been 
appreciated as a tango in Buenos Aires and vice versa. 

Furthermore, it would have been self-evident to the audience in either city 
that an actor singing and dancing a tango would dress up a as black person 
because of its notorious Cuban association. 

Finally, one should take note that the dissemination of the habanera did 
not occur by chance but ran through network channels of professional 
musicians. Composers took their inspiration from Cuban music, but 
performers and music publishers carried their works to audiences wherever 


they could find one, be it Madrid, Paris, Rio de Janeiro, or Buenos Aires. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2019/01/from-habanera-to-tango-part-3,.html 
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IV. The European Infusion 


European dance is traditionally viewed as a secular and status art form. 

The development and practice of the dances descend from two distinctive 
styles of dance and expression: court/classical dances (upper class) and folk 
dances (lower class). 

Classical dance (ballet) first appeared in the Italian courts of the sixteenth 
century and then became popular in France during the reign of Louis XIV. 

Much of the dance technique formed in the seventeenth century set in 
place the origins of classical dance. 

Among the formal courtly dances from Baroque and Renaissance dance 
of the seventeenth century were the minuet, gavotte, waltz, quadrille or 
contredanse and cotillion. 

Folk dances of European descent that originate from the indigenous 
people are recognized as informal dances, such as the clog dances, Irish jig, 
morris dance, pole dancing, Scottish lilts, polka, gypsy and flamenco dance. 

These dances were often perceived as non-technical dances of the 
working-class community. An interesting observation is that the European 
court dances presented a visual non-transferable expression, whilst folk 
dance presented a physical and creative expression of the community - no 
different in purpose to that of the traditional African dances. 
https://youtu.be/ AY5LIGXSlyE 


The beginnings of tango as a ballroom dance, it is generally believed, took 
place in Buenos Aires at the end of the 19th century. Tango commonly has 
been claimed as a native phenomenon of Argentina. This is, after all, were 
the dance and music style developed to its highest perfection during the first 
half of the 20th century. Yet, it was not “invented” in Argentina. Tango as 
music developed from a musical style that had its roots in Cuba, the habanera. 
https://youtu.be/GeT _64TOvp4 

In the course of the second half of the 19th century, the habanera 
developed into a popular musical genre in Spain that included vocal, 
instrumental, and stage music. As can be seen from available music scores of 
the time, tango was another name, among others, for the habanera. The 
naming conventions at the time were inconsistent, but in terms of musical 
structure, habanera and tango were indistinguishable. Both habanera and 
tango were often labelled “dances”. 
https://youtu.be/IOeOw9cYg91 

However, this does not necessarily mean that they were intended as dance 
music. They were, rather, dance-like pieces of salon music—just as Chopin's 
waltzes and mazurkas are virtuoso show pieces for the concert hall instead 
of the dance floor. The difference between dance-like and actual dance music 
is important to be borne in mind. 
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Dance-like music may be any kind of art music that draws on stylistic 
traits that are characteristic of a particular dance. It was composed for art's 
sake to be enjoyed by playing and listening. Dance music, on the other hand, 
is written to accompany dancing. As such, it needs to meet certain conditions. 
The kind of dance music that concerns us here—ballroom dances as opposed 
to choreographed and rehearsed stage dances—needs to be simple and to a 
degtee repetitive so that the dancers can anticipate what moves they will have 
to perform. Just as the dancers need to be familiar with the dance steps and 
the conventions on the dance floor, the music must cater to these movements 
and conventions. 

If the dancers are ignorant of the conventions or the music is 
unpredictable and confounds the dancers instead of meeting their 
expectations, the result will be chaos. 

Today, tango is generally known as a ballroom dance. It is often alleged 
to have been performed as such for the first time in Buenos Aires—hence, 
the claims for the Argentinian origin of tango. When and how it appeared on 
the dance floor (meaning: when and how it became known to a large enough 
group of recreational dancers to be danced in a ballroom setting) still has not 
been researched exhaustively. Tango was first proclaimed as the typical dance 
of the lower-classes of Buenos Aires during the last decade of the 19th 
century in zarzuelas and sainetes by Argentinian playwrights. The first 
documented evidence of (Argentine) tango being danced as a ballroom dance 
comes from the carnival dances of 1904 in Buenos Aires. These 
circumstances place the beginnings of tango dancing in Buenos Aires around 
the turn of the 20th century. 

We have located evidence, however, which shows that tango was danced 
socially already some 10 years earlier: not in the Americas, but in Barcelona, 
Spain. This evidence comes from newspaper advertisements announcing the 
programs of masked balls organized during the carnival season. The notices 
are remarkable inasmuch as they list the sequence of dances that were 
performed at the events as well as the actual music pieces that were played 
for them. They, thus, give an intriguing insight into a local tradition of social 
dancing, while adding to our knowledge of the early history of tango. 

Throughout the 19th century, the time between Christmas and Lent, 
culminating in carnival, was the highpoint of the annual dancing season. The 
opera house of Barcelona, the Gran Teatro del Liceo, where the most 
prestigious balls were celebrated, scheduled a series of six dances every year 
as well. It is a stroke of luck that it was customary in Barcelona to advertise 
in newspapers the dance program of public balls in some detail. 

The records of these advertisements, which in most cases contain not 
only the list of dances, but also the sequence of performance and the musical 
pieces played for them, shed a rare light on which dances were actually 
danced and favored by the general public at the time. 
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In the context of the preceding discussion, it is obvious that the terms 
americana, tango, danza, and habanera referred to dances. Originally, 
however, they were used as musical designations for a type of music that had 
its roots in Cuba and became very popular in Spain in the second half of the 
19th century. Pieces of Cuban-inspired music began to be published in Spain 
(by Spanish composers) around 1850, when Cuba was still a Spanish colony. 
They were simple compositions for piano or voice and piano, not difficult to 
perform, and targeted at amateur musicians. The piano pieces were typically 
labelled “dances”, that is, contradanza americana, danza americana, danza 
habanera, or just danza. 

The vocal pieces were similarly called “songs”’, that is, cancion americana 
or cancién habanera. Another designation for both piano and vocal pieces 
was tango, with corresponding variants: tango americano or tango habanero. 
The terms americana and habanera as nouns came into use somewhat later 
and were, like tango, used as labels for pieces with a variety of 
instrumentations. 

The terms “americano/a” and “habanero/a”, used as adjectives, are thus 
references to the purported origin of the music—namely, Cuba and its 
capital, Havana. More interesting to our investigation, are the terms when 
they were used as nouns, namely, habanera, americana, danza, and tango. 
Were these terms determiners? That is, did they define specific, concrete 
types of music? In fact, they did not. The musical structures of pieces called 
habanera, americana, danza, and tango are so much alike that it is impossible 
to place a piece into one category and not in any other. The terms were labels 
applied interchangeably to a whole class of music pieces that shared certain 
stylistic traits. Hence, a composition could be labelled “tango” in one instance 
and “habanera” in another without offending anyone's sensibilities. 

At the masked balls of the Liceo, however, americana, danza, tango, and 
habanera must have been distinct dances. It would not have made any sense 
to schedule the same dance under four different names in one program. To 
date, we have not found descriptions of any of the dances. It is, therefore, 
impossible to tell how they differed, but differ they inevitably did. The music 
for the dances, in contrast, of which scores ate available for study, was 
equivalent. Hence, pieces labelled americana, tango, danza, and habanera 
could be—and were—danced as any of the four American dances. 

Cuban-inspired music—americana, danza, tango, and habanera, 
instrumental as well as vocal compositions—was always considered to be 
dance music. 

Accordingly, while these songs were labelled as “song or dance”, many 
texts dealt with dancing. The dances, however, were not common European, 
but exotic dances, originating from a distant colony. 

Moreover, the dancers and actors described in the lyrics were typically 
black people. 
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It is implausible to assume, therefore, that the general public in mainland 
Spain knew how to dance a contradanza habanera when this music became 
popular with Spanish composers, that is, when the first pieces were published 
in the late 1840s. Nevertheless, dances began to appear more or less 
concurrent with the music, although this did not happen in the ballroom but 
on the theater stage. The earliest records of “American” dances being 
performed in Barcelona date from 1849. During the months of October and 
November, a tango was performed as a dance interlude between plays at the 
Teatro Principal. Its first performance took place during a_ benefit 
performance for the first dancer of the theater. Why Barcelona? 

For anyone interested in the history of social dancing, the wealth of 
documentation of the Barcelona carnival balls during the second half of the 
19th century is astounding. To our knowledge, it is an extraordinary set of 
records that shows in great detail what kind of music people in Barcelona 
were dancing to—not music that music publishers tendered under the 
generic label “dance music”, but music that was actually played at public 
events for nonprofessional dancers. Just as surprising is the fact that this data 
set seems to be unique. We have not found anything comparable from other 
Spanish cities — be it in respect to the public announcement of dance 
programs or the predilection for the American dances. Carnival was, of 
course, the highpoint of the dancing season in other cities as well. 

In Madrid, for example, many masked balls were celebrated each year that 
were advertised in the newspapers. However, over a period of decades we 
have located only a handful of published dance programs, and these few 
show no evidence of a predilection for American dances. Hence, we suggest 
that the records from Barcelona evince a local tradition that had no direct 
equivalent in other parts of Spain. This notion is supported by the music 
performed at the dances: it was predominantly composed by local musicians. 
Of the 375 pieces that were played at the masked balls of our survey, 54% 
were composed by four musicians from Barcelona: Antonio Llubes, Juan 
Escalas, Antonio Urgellés, and Vicente Negrevernis. American dances made 
up 26% of all music pieces performed, and 78% of these were composed by 
these four composers. We pointed out that Cuban-inspired music in the 
course of the second half of the 19th century became mainstream popular 
music in Spain, but only in Barcelona did this attraction to the music turn 
into a tradition of ballroom dancing. But why in Barcelona and not, for 
example, in Madrid? 

We will offer a tentative — and at this point speculative — explanation. 
At the time of our survey, Cuba and Puerto Rico were still Spanish colonies. 
Madrid was the capital and seat of the royal court and government—located 
in the interior of Iberian peninsula with no direct access to the sea. Barcelona, 
by contrast, was an important industrial and commercial city with one of the 
largest ports in Spain. 
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One may think of Madrid as representing the country's government and 
Barcelona its commerce. This functional difference made itself felt in the 
social life of each city. If one reads through the lifestyle pages of the 
newspapers of Madrid, one finds that a large segment of reporting dealt with 
events at court and the houses of the great aristocratic families and foreign 
emissaties. Such events were not accessible to the public, but the press 
informed the public of what had taken place: who attended, how they 
dressed, who danced the first rigod6n with whom, etc. The view was directed 
upward the social hierarchy and focused on entertainments in which only a 
limited number of the public could participate. 

In contrast, the newspapers of Barcelona dedicated a lot more space to 
events at the theaters. Detailed listings of daily programs, reviews and 
critiques of past performances, notes on shows in the rehearsal stage kept the 
general audience informed of what was happening in the theaters. These 
events were public, accessible to anyone who could afford to pay the entrance 
fee. The focus of the newspaper reports was, therefore, not on “who” 
attended the events but on “what” was going to take place. Hence the interest 
of published dance programs. The newspaper listings of music and dances 
were advertisements: an invitation to the general public to participate in 
events organized by commercial enterprises. We noted above that the sparse 
documentation of ballroom dancing in Madrid yielded even less information 
on the American dances. As far as we can tell, this seems to have been the 
usual case. Tangos, habaneras, and danzas were performed in concerts all 
across Spain, but only in Barcelona did they emerge as common ballroom 
dances. 

Why this fascination with dancing “alla cubana” in the Catalan capital? 

It must be noted that Barcelona was an important import/export hub for 
trade between the Spanish mainland and the American colonies. Not only 
was the city a major seaport with regular shipping lines to the Americas, but 
it also held the monopoly for the textile trade (cotton) with Cuba. Extensive 
commercial relationships entail more than just an exchange of goods and 
money. Business related traveling and relocation are likely to have resulted in 
sizable communities of expatriates on either side of the Atlantic. Cuban 
culture was, therefore, more tangible in Barcelona than in other parts of Spain 
that had no direct connections to the colonies. As the dance programs of 
four decades show, close commercial ties also resulted in an appreciation of 
“American” music and dance. Any historical review of tango implicates a 
comparison with Argentine tango, the music style that today is exclusively 
associated with the term. 

Do the American dances of Barcelona have anything to do with Argentine 
tango? 

We believe they do. On the one hand, there is a musical debt of 
gratitude that Argentine tango owes to its Spanish predecessot. 
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On the other, there are parallels in the development of tango from stage 
to ballroom dance both in Spain and Argentina. Looking at the available 
evidence of music, theaters, and dancing in Barcelona and Buenos Aires, a 
picture emerges that is not marked by demarcation, but rather by continuity. 
The theaters were the driving force in the dissemination of music and dance. 
They were the place to hear new music and to see new dances. The 
performance of the dance by the audience took place after the stage dance 
had become a common feature. In both cities, tango appeared as a ballroom 
dance in response to developments in the music theater. In Barcelona, it was 
danced at the Liceo when the popularity of tangos in zarzuelas was at its peak. 
The interest in the dance faded after a couple of years. In Buenos Aires, tango 
became a ballroom dance after Argentinian playwrights created a local form 
theater, the “teatro criollo”, and invested tango as the emblematic dance of 
Buenos Aires. When the “teatro criollo” reached unprecedented popularity, 
tango emerged as a ballroom dance. Differing from Barcelona, however, 
tango in Buenos Aires did not go out of fashion. Instead, it was picked up 
outside of the theater by young musicians who developed it into an 
idiosyncratic style of music. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2021/04/the-unsung-tango-of- 
barcelona. html 

In 1889, the Argentine composer Francisco Hargreaves published a piano 
edition of “El Tango de la Menegilda” from the revue La Gran Via by the 
Spanish composers Federico Chueca and Joaquin Valverde (father). The 
revue La Gran Via had premiered in Madrid in 1886 and was first shown in 
Buenos Aires three years later. That Hargreaves promptly sat down and 
worked out a piano edition of Chueca’s and Valverde’s work is noteworthy 
by itself, in as much as he was himself a noted composer of operas. The 
profits expected from a piano edition of the revue's most popular song must 
have been exceptional. And indeed, La Gran Via was no ordinary work. It 
was a huge international success that was presented in Paris, London, New 
York, and many other metropolitan cities. Its spectacular success in Buenos 
Aires was remembered even 20 years after its first showing. 

The son of Joaquin Valverde (father), Joaquin “Quinito” Valverde (son) 
lived in Montmartre, Paris between 1903 and 1909 and composed on the 
famous tangos of the time "Y cémo le va?" (And ... How are your) (1909): 
https://en.todocoleccion.net/music-scores /y-como-le-va-tango-argentino- 
h-herpin-j-valverde-casa-dotesio-1912-partitura~x97225235 

"Y como le va?" became an important tango used by Parisian teachers to 
show the new dancing method of the Argentine Tango: 
https://youtu.be/a6L8tUbHelY 

Also, "Y cémo le va?" became one of the most successful Argentine 
Tango between women that was never played back in Argentina: 
https://youtu.be/edXh19hHWh4 
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The “Tango de la Menegilda” 


El “Tango de la Menegilda” (“The Tango of the Maidservant’”) is actually 
sung twice in the revue: first by the maidservant and later by the landlady, 
Dofia Virtudes (“Lady Virtuous’’). The maidservant tells her story: when she 
came to Madrid, she learned to scrub, sweep, cook, iron, and sew when told, 
but seeing that this would not get her anywhere she decided to learn to pilfer 
and shortchange her employers. She became very skilled in it and eventually 
became the maid of a senile old man and now she is the landlady of the house. 
Dofia Virtudes sings, in contrast, about the problems she faced dealing with 
steeling, lazy, and insolent maidservants. 

Musically, “El Tango de la Menegilda” strongly resembles the tangos 
written for stage performances discussed in the previous article of this series. 
It has all the marks of a habanera-like composition: the habanera rhythm as 
an accompaniment figure, cross-rhythms in the melody, and a two-part 
division with contrasting parallel keys, e minor and E major in this case. 

What makes “El Tango de la Menegilda” important for the development 
of Argentine tango is the cast of characters of the song and revue, as well as 
the influence La Gran Via had on the theater in Buenos Aires. Habaneras 
and tangos, as we have seen, represented something exotic that involved the 
black population of Cuba. On the theater stage, these blacks belonged to the 
realm of servants, that is, to roles that traditionally provided relief (often 
comic) to the main characters of a play. The novelty of La Gran Via was to 
give “lower-class” characters—common people one could meet every day on 
the street, on Madrid’s Gran Via—the main roles of the play and to present 
them in a sympathetic light. 

“El Tango de la Menegilda” showcases a maidservant, a person of 
questionable character with no means to get ahead other than by stealing 
from those who have, her better-off employers. Dofia Virtudes, the maid's 
employer, provides the “upper-class” contrast, a finicky landlady, but she 
only arouses sympathy for the pilfering maids in her employ. Thus, the 
traditionally “lower-class” roles (which includes maids, petty thieves, soldiers, 
bonvivants, etc.) have become the main characters in La Gran Via. And this 
cast of characters was to become the one that figures prominently in the texts 
of Argentine tango. La Gran Via was a huge international success, one which 
was immediately imitated. Within a year after its premiere in Buenos Aires an 
Argentine copy, “De Paseo por Buenos Aires” appeared on the stage. It was 
an adaption that contained many of the characters of the model but took 
place, as the title indicates, in Buenos Aires. 

Other revues of the kind were to follow. Showcasing lower-class 
characters was also adopted by playwrights of the Argentine theater emerging 
in the 1890s. Before this decade, the theater of Buenos Aires was dominated 
by foreign theater companies. 
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Sainetes, short plays with plots playing in Buenos Aires or the Argentinian 
countryside, were soon to compete with serious theatrical works. A favored 
location of urban plots was the conventillo, the tenement housing of the 
lower classes and immigrants, and tango was stylized as the music and dance 
of its inhabitants. It did not take long for the association of the lower-class 
population of the conventillo and tango to become commonplace. 


Justicia criolla 


It did not take long for the association of the lower-class population of 
the conventillo and tango to become commonplace. A key work in this 
respect was Ezequiel Soria's zarzuela Justicia criolla which was staged with 
great success in 1897. 

Taking place in a conventillo, the plot includes a festivity at which the 
inhabitants dance a tango. Tango is not the only dance requested (they also 
ask for dances like waltz and quadrille that we know were popular from the 
list of carnival dances at the opera), but it is in this play referred to as an 
indigenous dance. Thus, it has lost its association with Cuba. 


First man: A waltz. 

Some: No, no, tangos. 

Others: Quadrilles! 

Benito: Gentlemen, a bit of peace! They will all be danced. As good 
criollos, I suggest we open the session with a tango, and if the majority is 
in the affirmative, the guitarists may begin to strum the strings of their 
guitars. 

All: The tango, the tango! 

Benito: How quickly have I arranged that! I have a good hand for 
majorities. (They play and dance the tango. ...) 


Benito, the main character of the play, is a black porter at the House of 
Congress. As a side story to the plot, he is in love with Juana, whom he had 
met dancing a schottische. While there has always been a relationship 
between tango and dancing, in Justicia criolla a more precise connection to a 
specific way of dancing is established. 

Argentine tango was danced with “corte y quebrada” (with “cut” and 
“dip’’). Other dances, like the waltz, were danced “sin corte”. References to 
particular dance moves like the quebrada (“broken” or “fractured’”’) had 
appeared in the literature earlier in the century but were not specifically linked 
to a tango dance. Vague as these references are, they seem to describe a sort 
of dip by the woman that was considered scandalous since it “broke” the 
conventional upright body posture. The explicit association of tango, “corte”, 
and quebrada may have been made for the first time in Justicia Criolla. 
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Ina dialog with José, a Spanish immigrant and porter at the Courts, Benito 
describes his conquest of Juana at a carnival dance: 


then, during a tango, hey, I went ahead 
and conquered her with a pure “corte”. 


Later in the play, Benito describes his embrace of Juana during a tango. It 
is danced in close position, the dancers are leaning against each other, and it 
includes a “quebrada”. 


Guitarist: And this Juanita, how is she? 

Benito: Like this, hey! (he closes his fist) The finest!... When I am dancing 
a tango with her (he acts a pantomime of the dance), 

I plant her firmly against the hip and I let myself go 

to the rhythm of the music. And I sink into her 

black eyes and she inclines her head against my chest, 

and doing a turn comes a little quebrada... 

Oh, brother, it disappears ... every ill-humor just disappears. 

Guitarist: I'd like to meet this Juana. 


The image of tango established in Justicia Criolla differs distinctly from 
those in Spanish zarzuelas. Here it is only incidental Benito is black. Tango 
has become the dance of the conventillo, that is, the lower classes of 
Argentinian society. In the first staging of Justicia criolla, Benito was played 
by a Spanish actor, Enrique Gil, one of the most celebrated stage artists in 
Buenos Aires. The guitarist was played by the then twenty-one-year-old 
Arturo de Nava, who frequently appeared on stage as a tango dancer and 
went on to become a well-known singer (payador) of Argentine and 
Uruguayan folk music. The beginnings of Argentine tango coincide with the 
beginnings of the national Argentine theater. The first compositions that can 
be identified unequivocally as tangos were published around the turn of the 
20th century. They stem from a small group of composers born before 1880. 
The senior (and perhaps most important) members of this group, Angel 
Villoldo (1861-1919) and Cayetano Rosendo Mendizabal (1868-1913), 
composed the oldest tangos that are still played as dance music today. Two 
other members of this group, Alfredo Eusebio Gobbi (1877-1938) and 
Enrique Saborido (1878-1941) (the former singing and performing on stage 
with his wife Flora Rodriguez, the latter also being a dance teacher), were 


instrumental in introducing Argentine tango as music and dance to Paris. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2019/02/from-habanera-to-tango-part-4.html 
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The Tango Flamenco, ftom Cuba to Spain. 


Flamenco cante (gipsy song) to beat, of danceable origin. It presents 
different variants, among which we highlight: Tangos de Cadiz, Tangos de 
Triana, Tangos de Jerez, Tangos de Malaga. 
https://youtu.be/T5CDWWfwDrl 

In its genesis, a possible American influence must be noted, the result of 
contact with overseas music and styles. Its beat is 4/4. Of these 4 beats the 
1st is a rest and beats 2 3 4 are marked. It is the same beat that we see in the 
Tanguillos of Cadiz. We represent it schematically: (silence) two three four; - 
234-234. To mark silence, people usually tap the ground with their foot. 
http://www.juntadeandalucia.es/cultura/centroandaluzflamenco/Recutsos 
Educativos/b/b2/6.htm 

The presence of the genre in Spain as “Tango Americano” or “Tango de 
los Negros”. does not go back beyond the forties of the 19th century, taking 
into account that in those years the tangos that were danced and sung in 
Andalusia did not have the same musical structure as the flamenco tangos as 
we know them today. Esteban Pichardo defines tango in those years in his 
dictionary of Cuban voices and phrases as “a meeting of black muzzles to 
dance to the sound of their drums and other instruments.” 

Several hypotheses are presented about the etymology of the word tango: 
for some it is onomatopoeia or resonant noise that imitates the beat of a 
drum or a wobble. On the other hand, the suffix -ango (also present in the 
fandango) makes it etymologically related to some genre of Afro-American 
music of the 18th century, from which the American tango that arrived in 
Spain in the mid-19th century derives. The dances of blacks in Cuba must 
have been, in those colonial times, full of navels, spankings and other pelvic 
movements that so blushed the white authorities of that time. 

An article published in 1849 in Madrid and Havana appeared under the 
title The origin of American tango, dusted off by José Luis Ortiz Nuevo, 
reveals the title of three songs danced and sung to the sound of drums in the 
Cuban capital that are said to be antecedents of the Tango Americano that 
triumphed in Spain. The first is from 1823 and is entitled "La Guanabana"; 
Shortly after, “La Limona” appears, with the refrain “You are not nothing, 
you ate not chicha, nor lemon”, and finally, in 1843, the one entitled “La 
Loterfa’’. These three songs were possibly the best known of a repertoire very 
close to the one that later became known, once it landed on the Spanish coast, 
as Tango Americano. As of 1852, tango appears already defined in the 
Dictionary of the Royal Academy as "a dance of blacks and people of the 
town that is danced in some Latin American countries", and in several later 
editions this definition continues to be maintained. Later, in 1858, another 
tango appeared in Seville that enjoyed great success under the title "El 
Cocoye", inspired by the carnival troupes of Santiago de Cuba. 
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In 1862, the traveler Charles Davillier saw a young gypsy with a coppery 
complexion, curly hair and jet-black eyes dance the American tango, defining 
it as a black dance that has a very marked and strongly accented rhythm. 
Romualdo Molina and Miguel Espin offer us the fact that Rodriguez Marin 
does not include tango among his Spanish popular songs because it is not 
flamenco but red snapper. Guachinango was apparently a way of calling 
Americans in Spain at the time. Tango had, in its development within 
Andalusian music, two fundamental aspects after its arrtval on the peninsula, 
such as numbers of zarzuelas and variety shows. On the one hand it gave rise 
to the Tango of Cadiz that we know today as Tanguillo, and on the other the 
American tango, which was cultivated around 1890 in the cafés and variety 
theaters of the capitals of southern Spain, as well as in some venues in 
Madrid, adopting a danceable form interpreted by the already then called 
«tangueras». By detaching itself from the carnival and purely theatrical 
atmosphere to integrate itself into variety shows and singing cafes, tango 
loses its original American accent to become Andalusian and, little by little, 
take on Flamenco. Let us not forget that at that same time (the seventies and 
eighties of the 19th century) many musical elements of flamenco are in a state 
of crystallization and the performers find in the tangos an exquisite source to 
express their flamenco styles, but this time on a binary beat, two- or four- 
beat metric, proposing the Antillean accent as a novelty compared to the rest 
of the palos that are interpreted on bars of three or twelve beats. 

The Tangos as a cante (gipsy song) for dancing were then cultivated in 
Cadiz, Jerez, Los Puertos, Triana, in Granada with numerous variants, Jaén, 
Malaga and Extremadura, disputing the cantifias, at the end of the 19th 
century, for the applause of the public in the singing cafes. They usually 
appear under the name of “Tango Americano” or “Tango de los Negros”. 

The “Tangos Flamencos” proper will emerge at the turn of the century as 
a result of adapting some guiding elements of the Andalusian “jaleos”, with 
a triple beat, and "putting" them into the rhythm and beat of Tango 
Americano. Thus, a new genre is born, and with it a list of new styles that will 
come to be integrated into the increasingly varied stylistic panorama of 
flamenco, at that time very much in need of palos that would enrich it. 

Another version defends that the Tangos before becoming Flamencos 
were “tientos”, and after accelerating the beat, they became Tangos 
Flamencos. 

In Tangos Flamencos we can find the melodic spirit of the solea 
(oneliness in the cante (gipsy song)) and the harmonic of the siguiriya (in the 
music play), and all this (and something more) on a binary beat as a 
differentiating element. If siguiriyas and “soleares” are measured in twelve- 
beat bars, the tangos, based on the so-called habanera rhythmic pattern, come 
to bring Antillean rhythms to flamenco, to represent Cuba in the flamenco 
geography, as one more province of Andalusia. 
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There are many variants of tango, differentiated by the harmonic system 
(accompaniment chords), and above all, by the melodic system, where the 
different tunes convert molarities, both personal and local, into flamenco 
genres without their own identity. The main personalities in the definitive 
preparation of Tangos Flamencos were Manuel Torre and Pastora Pavon, La 
Nifia de los Peines, who as a young woman was famous in Seville for her 
extensive repertoire of tangos, genres to listen to, serene and solemn, devoid 
of the gypsy movement original. Among the extensive repertoire that little by 
little is being integrated into the flamenco repertoire, various variants are 
born. Some come from Tango Flamenco itself, others will come from 
"Tanguillo de Cadiz” and others simply from Tango Americano. The range 
of Tangos Flamencos is immense and in the opinion of Fernando Quifiones 
they are dark, jovial, slow, monotonous, flat, long, rumba or pathetic. There 
is as much variety as in bulerias. 

Depending on the region of origin, there ate various forms of Tangos 
Flamencos attributed mostly to their authors. 

From Cadiz are those of the encyclopedic flamenco creator Enrique el 
Mellizo, the aguajirados tangos of Ignacio Espeleta and those of Aurelio 
Selles. Cadiz, as the main importer of tangos, has an infinity of them. From 
Triana those already mentioned from Nina de los Peines, from Vallejo, from 
José Ortega, from Matrona, from Mairena or from Titi de Triana. 

From the Jerez repertoire those of Manuel Torre, Frijones and El Garrido 
take special inspiration. Malaga is a capital especially gifted for tangos. Those 
of La Pirula, those of la Repompa (inspired by the previous one) and those 
of Piyayo, aguajirados tangos, are famous. Piyayo was in Cuba and there he 
gave the tangos an aroma of «peasant point», possibly taking inspiration from 
the binary guajira or guajira-son. 

Extremadura is a region also famous for its tangos. Among the most 
prolific creators, Juan Cantero stands out. Around 1970 other tangos from 
Extremadura were born in a version by Porrina de Badajoz, with clear 
influences from tangos from Triana and Granada, among others of enigmatic 
Portuguese origin. 

In Granada, the gypsies of Sacromonte fervently cultivated the tangos of 
the road, the paraos, the canasteros, the landlady, the merengazos, among 
many others. In the province of Jaén there is also a type of canastero tango 
and another called Carlotita. 

The guitar has found in flamenco tangos an ideal air to express all kinds 
of styles adapted to the merlo indiano in all its amplitude and greatness, in 
the harmonic, rhythmic or melodic plane. Cante (gipsy song) por tangos 
admits various types of verse, the one with four (or three) eight-syllable verses 
being the most commonly used, the Spanish copla. This does not prevent an 
inspired singer from knowing how to “put in tango” any verse. 
https://xavierflamenco.com/cultura-flamenco-palo-tangos-ES.php 
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The Tango Salon, from the middle of the 17th century to the present day 
by Jean Claude Serre, France 
(Paris > Haiti > Cuba — Paris — Madrid — Buenos Aires — Paris) 


Alejo Carpentier, for example, estimates that: 

“From 1791 the contredanse rapidly developed in Cuba (...) both in the 
working classes and in the salons” 

“(...) the contradanzas cubanas received the same [warm] reception from 
audiences in Europe and America, when they were presented under the 
vatious names of habaneras, danzas habaneras, tangos habaneros, 
Americana, etc. creating genres that had been very popular especially in 
France, Spain, Mexico and Venezuela, » (Carpentier, p. 13). 


In Paris (1848): confusion (habanera and/or American tango, and/or 
American tango, and/or tango salon) 

In Madrid (1855): the same confusion as in Paris (danza habanera and/or 
americana and/or tango americano and/or tango salon) 

In Europe, the fashion for exoticism (Lecomte, p. 54 / Leroy-Mahot), 
which began at the end of the Middle Ages and increased in the wake of the 
great voyages of the 16th century, reached a peak. Germany, England, Spain, 
France, Italy, Portugal are in competition to share the world. Through the 
mediation of dance, white peoples make imaginary journeys to these recent 
and distant colonies, perceived as fabulous. Yielding to fashion for exoticism, 
Europeans import Cuban danza. 

In Cuba, the meeting of the European waltz (balsa, c. 1800) and the 
French contredanse (via the contradanza then the danza, the danza habanera 
(there are several local variants of the danza: the “danza habanera” [from 
Havana], the “danza santiaguera” [of Santiago de Cubal, etc.) and finally the 
“habanera” (it is the danza of Havana which is retained by the Europeans 
[apheresis]) gives rise to all kinds of dances of couples in an entwined posture 
and in sliding steps on alternating rhythms very close, even identical, to that 
of the “contredanse”’. Outside Cuba the habanera danza is called habanera: 


“La Danza will be called it, fuera de Cuba, Habanera.”’ 
[Outside Cuba the Danza will be called Habanera]. 
(Antonio Mora Ayora, De orilla a orilla: sabor a salsa, 1992). 


A date that remains to be specified - between 1840 and 1850 - Europeans 
in search of exoticism imported the danza from Cuba which, as we have seen, 
is in line with the contredanse (contredanse — contradanza — danza criolla). 

The first European countries to have imported this or these new dance(s) 
are undoubtedly, legitimately, Spain and France. 
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The first because Cuba was then a Spanish colony, the second because it 
was then Paris which created the dance fashion: all the dance treatises 
English, Spanish, German. of the time presented lexicon technical terms of 
Prench origin. Christine Chazelle estimates that the danza criolla (resulting 
from the contradanza), imported from Cuba (Spanish colony), reached Spain 
before France "shortly before 1850" (Chazelle, p. 31). The danza was first 
renamed danza habanera then just habanera, that is to say "which comes from 
Havana" (capital of Cuba), by Europeans who - 150 years later - have 
forgotten that it is their own ancestors who introduced this dance to the 
Caribbean, to Saint-Dominique in 1698, to Cuba in 1789: 


“C..) the term tango has been used throughout the South American 
continent as a synonym of habanera, an American dance, the fruit of the 
interbreeding of European music, in particular the contredanse (...).” 
(Kohan, pp. 1-2). 


A tango americano is danced on stage in Paris in 1865. Reporting on a 
show he attended the day before Théophile Gautier writes: 


“Two performers made up as negroes perform a very funny Tango 
Americano with macaque grimaces.” 


That same year (1865) the milonga was mentioned for the very first time 
in Rio de la Plata, by Ignacio Hamilton Fotheringham, quoted by Roberto 
Selles. 

The tango salon and the first musical scores: 

1. In Paris: la danza habanera, tango américain (and/or tango 
americano), le tango salon: 
a. 1848: M. Markoswski, “Le tango” (tango americano); 
new ballroom dance 
b. 1858: Louis Bousquet, “The Little Coconut of 
America”, Havanese song 
c. 1859: M. Castil-Blaze, “The Return’, tango americano 
2. In Spain (Madrid): la habanera, el tango americano, el tango 
salon: 
a. 1855 (August): Francisco Barbieri, “Los dos ciegos” 
b. 1855 (September): Pascual Arrieta, “Marina” 
c. 1861: Damaso Zabalza, “La semana musical, Album de 
bailes de salén” 
3. In Rio de la Plata and Chile 
a. 1856: Santiago RAMOS, “La cabana del tio Tom” ( 
4. The tango salon becomes "Argentinian" 
a. 1900: Tango Argentino, the film by Eugenio Py 
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From Habanera to Chamamé: 


Chamameé is a form of cultural expression that is mainly practised in the 
Corrientes province. Key elements include a style of ‘close embrace’ dancing, 
‘musiqueada’ social events, and ‘sapukay’, a typical cry accompanied by 
movements to convey emotions. 
https://youtu.be/FcfiGyXRIjI 

Singing is rooted in worship songs. Originally in the native language of 
Guarani, Chamamé is now transmitted in a combination of Spanish and 
Guarani. Chamamé music and dancing are common features in community 
and family gatherings, religious celebrations, and other festive events. 
Chamamé is a traditional musical style from the province of Corrientes, 
Argentina, also appreciated in Paraguay, Uruguay and Brazil, mainly in Rio 
Grande do Sul, Parana and Mato Grosso do Sul. It is considered an artistic 
expression that has elements of Guarani, African-American and European 
indigenous culture. Its origin is quite controversial and broader. Mario del 
Trancito Cocomarola, one of the first chamaezeiros, said that the musical 
style he played was not called chamamé, but polka correntina. 
https://youtu.be/-eQhocYRhol 

Many historians argue that, in fact, the origin of the chamamé is 
Paraguayan, constituting a new rhythm coming from the mixtures between 
Guarania and Paraguayan polka, including the bandone6n in the style. Several 
personalities argue that the name chamamé was attributed to the then new 
musical style in an attempt to identify it with an Argentine national feeling, 
which, in fact, was closely linked to the Paraguayan polka and derived from 
an Argentine version of the border rhythms. Truth or lie, the tempo of the 
chamaé is practically identical to the Paraguayan polka and other border 
styles, such as the rasqueado from Mato Grosso do Sul, which was strongly 
influenced by the Paraguayan polka, so that many rasqueados, Paraguayan 
polkas and guaranias are played in the musical style of chamamé, being easily 
adaptable. Traditionally, the instruments used by the chamaezeiros ensembles 
are two guitars and a bandoneoén, and an accordion (also called accordion), 
eight bass accordion or button accordion can be used instead of the latter. In 
etymological research there is no word chamamé. The closest that 
etymologists have come to conclude is that chamamé comes from Guarani 
and means improvisation. It can be said that in the initial stage of the 
chamamé there is talk of a spiritual and philosophical element called "Jeroky 
fiembo'e" (Prayer Dance),11 a sacred ceremony of the Ava Guarani in which 
the entire community participates. It takes place between dances and music 
of the mbaraka (which means "Guitar" in Guarani) and takuapu (rhythmic 
cane used by women), alternated with sermons by the shaman and whose 
objective is to strengthen the bonds between divine beings and members of 
the community. 
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It is a moment of synthesis of all aspects of the Ava Guarani culture, since 
the shamans transmit cultural values and mythical stories as an opportunity 
to remember collective memory, and at the same time rite, celebration, party 
and joy. The celebrations seek to strengthen the contact of men with the 
world of animals and the gods, banish evil forces, and achieve health and 
calm the spirit. They are carried out for different reasons, among them: 
Nemongarai (baptism), propitiatory and blessing of the fruits; Yvakuera 
flemongarai, to greet the first collections of wild fruits; and Temitynguera, for 
gratitude for the crops. These ceremonies take place in the “o'guasu”, a 
ceremonial house, where the elements for the ritual are located, including a 
cedar tray, where the kaguy, a fermented corn drink, has been prepared in 
advance. 


The main components of Chamamé are: 

a) "Close embrace" dance: a type of dance in which the dancers hug each 
other chest to chest and their heads intertwine, dancing face to face at times. 
There is no fixed choreography: the dancers follow the music, adapting dance 
steps, figures and shoe beats. 

b) Musiqueada: an act of celebration that includes the party, the invitation, 
the prayer and the sapukay. 

c) Sapukay: Phonation or typical crying, accompanied by gestures and 
body movements, to convey feelings, emotions and deep sensations, such as 
joy, sadness, pain and courage. 

d) Instruments: the original instruments were the violin and the vihuela, 
and later the guitar, the harmonica, the two-row diatonic accordion, the 
bandoneon and the double bass were also incorporated. 

e) Song: Has its roots in songs of worship or prayer. Later it diversified 
and the Guarani and Spanish languages were combined. 

f) Clothing: varies by event and type of music. 

g) Guarani language: The pioneer musicians of Chamamé came from rural 
areas where the Guarani language was part of daily communication. 
Currently, Chamamé's lyrics and poetry are transmitted in the "Yopara" 
dialect, which combines Spanish and Guarani. 


It is a very popular art in Argentina, mainly in the province of Corrientes, 
also reaching the provinces of Chaco, Misiones, Santiago del Estero, 
Formosa, Entre Rios, Santa Fe and Buenos Aires. It was even through this 
country, with great support from the Instituto de Cultura de Corrientes, that 
the chamamé became a Cultural Heritage of Humanity in 2020. 

It was declared a UNESCO World Heritage Site in December 2020. 
https://ich.unesco.org/en/RL/chamame-01600#identification 
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From Chamamé to Tango Criollo 


Tango historians minimize the fact (perhaps even some ignore it?) that 
from their respective beginnings (c. 1850 for the tango salon and c. 1865 for 
the milonga) until 1895/1916 the tango salon and the milonga used the same 
music and therefore a unique rhythm, namely the habanera rhythm. 

It was not until 1895 and until 1916 (the transition extended over twenty 
years) that the rhythm of the tango was definitively binarized and that the 
music of the tango and the milonga are differentiated. 


1895 marks the beginning of the process of "binarization of tango" and 
therefore "the beginning of the end" of the period of tango habanera. This 
process of binarization is closely associated with “Creole” claims that are 
developing in the Portefia society. In the sense used here, "Creole" (criollo) 
means "local", "from the country", "from us". 

a) It would be Prudencio Aragén (1887-1963), a “well worn” pianist (who 
was born and raised in Buenos Aires) who by composing and above all by 
interpreting in a binary mode (4/ 4) “El Talar’” in 1895 at the age of nine, 
would be the initiator of the tango criollo, the rhythm on which we consider 
it normal to dance the tango nowadays. Prudencio Aragon, very little known 
to the general public, nevertheless holds a triple record in the field of tango: 
youngest composer in the history of tango (nine years old), initiator of the 
qualifier “Criollo” (Creole); future Tango Argentino (on the musical side); 
initiator of the binary mode (4 /4) in the tango music. In fact, Prudencio 
Aragon is nothing less than the inventor of the rhythm of Argentine Tango 


music as we conceive it today (but until 1900/1916 it was not quite so). 
https://www.todotango.com/english/artists/biography/1038/Prudencio-Aragon 


b) For reasons of writing convenience it was customary at the time - the 
habit dates back to Cuba - to write music in a binary mode (more precisely 
melodies) intended to be played in alternating rhythm. All musicians know 
this. Like everyone, Prudencio Aragén wrote his music in a binary mode (4 / 
4) but he also interprets it in binary, as can be listened in the “El Talar”’: 
https://youtu.be/nZNOA3C255U 

c) The first of the tangos edited by Prudencio Aragon (Buenos Aires, 
1887-Montevideo, 1963) is expressly annotated Tango criollo on the cover 
page of the score. This tango is generally dated 1895. Even though the 
Prudencio Aragon said that this statement was true, Fernando O. Assungao, 
refers to a report of the Club de la Guardia Nueva of Montevideo, that says 
that the tango “El Talat” may have been composed towards 1906 or 1907 
when Prudencio Aragén worked on Yerbal Street in the Uruguayan capital at 
a whorehouse with the same name as the tango, the score is dated as 1909. 


https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/471/El-Pinerista-and-the-Radical-revolution-in-Rosario 
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From Tango Criollo to Tango Argentino 


The Tango Criollo will be renamed Tango Argentino a few years later, 
probably under the influence of the film “Tango Argentino” (“El Moreno de 
Agapito) by Eugenio Py in Octobre 11, 1900 that we can watch it here: 
https://youtu.be/cSQUZhXr]vU 


It would therefore be the latter who would be the inventor of the qualifier 
associated with the name "Tango", in the expression "Argentine Tango" as it 
is used today. But while the term "Criollo" only designates music, that of 
"Argentino" also includes dance. The Tango Salon apparently adapted very 
easily to this new rhythm and very different from the previous habanera 
rhythm which the milonga would be able to dispose of for its sole use. 

Tango Argentino by Eugenio Py is probably the oldest film about tango 
— it is said to have been shot in Buenos Aires in the “Casa de Lepage” in 
the Barrio Norte around 1900. For a very long time considered as definitively 
lost by all specialists, a copy may have recently been updated in a Parisian 
cinematheque. 

What we discover when watching this film shakes up many preconceived 
ideas about the history of tango. The story of Eugenio Py and in particular 
that of one of his very first films, Tango Argentino (circa 1900), deserve 
indeed, among all, that we dwell on it. 

It is a silent film of a couple of dancers from the high society of Buenos 
Aires were dancing habaneras on the terrace of the “Casa Lepage” of the 
Belgian baron Henri Lepage, located in the Barrio Norte of the high society 
of Buenos Aires (373 Bolivar street, corner of Belgrano). 
https://es.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Barrio Norte (Buenos Aires) 

A Digital version of the printed catalog of the “Casa Lepage” Project 
(Bolivar 373) with the description, images and infographics of the project for 
the enhancement of the building where the Art Hotel «Casa Lapage» 
currently operates, at 373 Bolivar Street (and the adjoining heights of Bolivar 
365 / 369 / 373 / 375 / 379), on the corner of Belgrano Avenue, in the City 
of Buenos Aires. The tasks of restoration, preservation and enhancement of 
this building of historical value were carried out by researchers and 
technicians from the Center for Urban Archaeology. 
https://www.iaa.fadu.uba.ar/cau/?p=5237 


Mystery solved? Myths debunked? "Tango Argentino" (or "El Moreno 
Agapito") the film of October 11, 1900, by the French naturalized Argentine, 
the first Argentine filmmaker, Eugene Py (born May 19, 1859 in Carcassonne, 
Aude, France - died May 26, August 1924 in San Martin, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) 
https://www.imdb.com/name/nm0701393/ 
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At the beginning of 1900 Eugéne Py (or Eugenio Py according to the 
Argentines) made a short film where a couple is seen dancing a tango. The 
dating of the short film is controversial: according to historical tradition this 
film is from the year 1900 and is titled "Tango Argentino". The catalog of the 
Lepage house instead reports another date, 1906, and another title: "Tango 
Popular". 
https://youtu.be/cSQUZhXr]vU 

Who were the dancers? 

We know that he is Moreno Agapito, a well-known character from the 
Bonarense show because he was part of the Los Hermanos Podesta circus. 
Los Hermanos Podesta were the nine children of a couple of Genoese 
immigrants: most of them born in Montevideo, they were the founders of 
the citcus criollo: a circus theater that had great popularity starting from the 
it of the opera Juan Moreira in 1886, a work that was also exported to Europe. 
The Podesta are responsible for the birth of the word "cocoliche" to indicate 
a dialect that mixes Italian and Spanish: from the comic character of 
Francesco Cocolicchio who worked in the Podesta’s company and spoke 
pretending to be a companion. Moreno Agapito, on the other hand, who 
dances the tango in Eugenio Py's film, was a "toni" of the Podesta company: 
the "toni" was the dumb clown who supported the main clown in the comic 
scenes. 

Eugenio Py's film was thought to have disappeared from the history of 
cinema, until in the 1950s Renée Lichtig, who was a disciple of Henri Langlois 
(the founder of the Cinémathéque Frangaise), recovered and restored a copy, 
which is now available in Cinémathéque Nationale de la Danse. 
https: //www.imdb.com/title/tt0279455 

Eugenio Py (1859-1824) and Angel Gregorio Villoldo (1861-1919) 
worked together when the first sound recordings began to appear (around 
1903) and probably before: the tango lover Eugenio PY and one of the 
musicians the most famous tango artists in Buenos Aires ["Angel Villoldo's 
cateer as a musician begins around the year 1900" (Chazelle, p. 45)] could not 
fail to meet. 

Around 1900 when the qualifier “Argentine” began to replace that of 
“Criollo” used in “El Talat” from Prudencio Aragén to oppose a Tango of 
Portefia origin (Buenos Aires) to another of foreigner origin, as the Tango 
Habanera (high class), the Tango Andalusian (middle class) or the Tango 
Candombe (low class). It is the tango known as of salon (or Tango de Salon) 
which dominated in the upscale salons of the center of Buenos Aires and 
Paris, as previously was dominating the Habanera de Salon, that would shape 
the final form as globally known as Tango Argentino or Argentine Tango for 
social purposes, thought different from its famous more acrobatic “twin 


brother” used for “Broadway” kind of shows and exhibitions. 
http://jeanclaudeserre.com/#!/A_PROPOS DE TANGO ARGENTINO 
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LE RETOUR 


TANGO AMERICAIN. 


PAR 


CASTIL-BLAZE 


: Prix 2 fr.50! 
a Paris chez S.Richault, Editeur, Boulevart Poissonniére, 26, au 1° 


1070 R. 
Par igete 


e gallica.bnf.fr / Bibliotheque nationale de France 


Figure 12: “Le Retour”, Tango américain par Castil-Blaze, 1859 
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V. The melting pot of Buenos Aires 


“Between 1865 and 1895, various musical traditions blended and 
eventually formed what would later be identified as tango. The habanera, the 
Andalusian tango, and the milonga — an Afro-Argentine form of popular 
dance related to candombé-all came to influence the early rhythmic 
development of the musical genre. In its early stages, the Argentine tango 
was mainly the dance and music of the urban poor, the socially unacceptable, 
and the disinherited of Buenos Aires’s outskirts (working-class 
neighborhoods). In the dance academies and bordellos, young upper-class 
men joined the lower classes in their appreciation of the tango. Everybody 
seemed to find a source of satisfaction in its egalitarian embrace. For the 
upper classes, it was a means of escaping social restrictions. For the less 
fortunate, tango lyrics expressed the alienation of urban life, while the dance’s 
sharply tangled steps provided a form of release.” ~ Simon Collier in “The 
Birth of Tango” 
https://youtu.be/8hu2lykyif4 


The appropriate dances to evoke the May Revolution of 1810 in 
Argentina are the Cielito, the Gato, the old Malambo, the old Pericén, the 
Contradanza, the Minuet, the Waltz, the Passepied, the Allemande, the 
Quadrilla, the Bolero, the Afandangado and the Candombe. 
https://youtu.be/v74x2He9zZY 

The word Tango could derive from the Latin verb “Tanguere” that has 
the double meaning to touch a person or to play a guitar. But independently 
of the semantic and grammatic of its origin, it was used as a nickname and 
even as a slur as “nigga” by the white European colonialists to identify any 
kind of Afro-American dances and ceremonial rituals in Latin America, 
starting in Cuba in the beginning of the XIX century. But the Afro-American 
communities never accepted as their own that pejorative identification of 
Tango that traveled from Cuba to Europe and to Argentina. The Afro- 
American communities have their own names for their dances and 
ceremonial rituals as “candombe” or the celebrations in honor to the black 
Saint San Baltazar or Santo Kamba, considered as the Saint “King of 


Candombe”’. 
https://www.cultura.gob.ar/por-que-se-celebra-san-baltasar_5274 


It was only when the “Tango” travelled back again from Buenos Aires to 
Paris in the decade of 1910s that the word Tango began to be accepted by 
the society over the world. Rushing headlong into the First World War, the 
nations and religions of the world didn’t seem to agree on much. But the 
tango proved an exception. The people loved it; the leaders did not. The 
initial official bans in Germany, England, France, Italy and USA just made 


the press and the people even more curious about the Tango. 
https://www.newenglandhistoricalsociety.com/1913-year-of-tango 
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“In favour of the Argentine Tango” (1938) by Antonio A. Caggiano 


“Tango, son of the milonga 

from the national soutce, 

that in the “comparsas” (troupe) of Alberdi 
it was the musical motif. 


Buenos Aires nobles that one day without distinction of their age 
marked the rhythm of the tango 
and settled the property of it. 


The gangs that will dance 

his right arm gave, 

and the tango with its “long hair” 
in Buenos Aites it was born. 


Its “hair fringe” had combed 
between alcohol and pleasures 
to make men drunk 

and conquer women. 


Tango from the soul of the national source, 
tango son of the milonga 
your father was Carnival. 


Tango, son of the milonga 
intoxicate me with pleasures 
with a hoarse bandoneon 
with alcohol and with women. 


Then sleep in your arms 
while the moon smiles 

and dream a new world 

since I remembered your crib. 


Tango from the soul of the national source, 
tango son of the milonga 
your father was the Carnival... 


Tango, your mother is the milonga; your father is Carnival.” 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/835976572/48/ 


https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/835976572/49 


https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/835976572/50/ 
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The Afro-Argentines of Buenos Aires (1800-1900) by George Andrews 


George Reid Andrews' book (1980) has given us a major revision and 
reconstruction of black history in Argentina since the time of independence, 
making an exciting and important contribution to both Latin American and 
Afro-American history. Along the way, he explodes long-held myths, solves 
a major historical mystery, and documents contributions of blacks to a society 
that has, in its pursuit of "whiteness, " virtually denied their existence. While 
historians have devoted much attention to Afro-Latin American slavery of 
the colonial period, Andrews is among the first to examine the history of the 
post abolition period. He illuminates the social, economic, and political roles 
of black people in the evolving societies of the national period, effectively 
destroying the myths that the Afro-Argentines virtually disappeared over the 
course of a century, that they played no significant role in Argentine history 
after the independence, and that they were quietly and peacefully integrated 
into the larger society. While similar studies have been carried out for the 
black experience in the United States, this is the first such attempt for any 
Spanish American country. In 1778, blacks constituted thirty per cent of the 
population of Buenos Aires. By 1887, according to official figures, that 
number had fallen to two per cent. This seeming disappearance of the Afro- 
Argentines has long been the subject of historical speculation, and has 
traditionally been attributed to devastations from nineteenth century warfare, 
the intermingling of the races, low birth rate and high mortality, and the 
decline of the slave trade. Without denying the influence of these factors, 
Andrews makes brilliant use of censuses, vital statistics registers, military 
recotds, government reports, and other archival materials in demonstrating 
that, in fact, the Afro-Argentines of Buenos Aires did not disappear but were 
gradually erased from the city's self-awareness. Over the course of a century 
they were "forgotten" but not gone. Even more important than Andrews' 
demographic work is his assessment of the nineteenth-century disappearance 
of blacks from the pages of Argentine history. The Argentines! desire to 
present themselves to the world as the only "white" nation in South America 
(with the exception of Uruguay) led their historians and writers to excise non- 
European elements from the written record of the country's past. Andrews 
investigates the motives for this removal (which was, he notes, duplicated in 
the United States and virtually every other nation of the Americas) and then 
reconstructs the Afro-Argentine past with chapters on black participation in 
military, community, and social organizations, their contributions to the arts 
in Argentina, and the class structure of the black community within the 
context of the larger Buenos Aires society. A comparative chapter places the 
case of the Afro-Argentines within hemispheric context, and an epilogue 


briefly examines the Afro-Argentines of Buenos Aires today. 
https://d-scholarship-dev.library.pitt.edu/21145 
https://d-scholarship-dev.library.pitt.edu/21145/1/31735066979950_optimized.pdf 
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Camila O’Gorman, the first tragic tango love story of Buenos Aires 


The story of Camila O'Gorman (1828-1848), the daughter of a prominent 
merchant in the Buenos Aires community, is one of the most famous cases 
of a young person challenging both parental and state authority. In 1847, at 
the height of Rosas's power, 19-year-old Camila and Ladislao Gutiérrez, a 
young Catholic priest from Tucuman, fell in love. On December 12, 1847, 
they eloped and fled to Corrientes, a neighbouring province to Buenos Aires. 
Eight months later, they were captured, imprisoned at “Santos Lugares”, and 
put to death by a firing squad. History has been more kind to Camila than to 
Gutiérrez. The young priest was condemned for violating the Church's code 
of conduct and the social order. Many eyewitnesses, including Camila's 
father, Adolfo O'Gorman, blamed the beleaguered priest for manipulating an 
impressionable young woman. 
https://worldhistorycommons.org/spirits-camila-ogorman 

On the morning of 18 August 1848, in the town of “Santos Lugares” in 
the north-west of the Buenos Aires province, two figures sat side by side, tied 
to chairs and blindfolded in front of a firing squad. Death did not come 
instantly. The soldiers were nervous and failed to shoot straight, for they 
knew that in a country where there was no shortage of executions this one 
was different. On one side sat Camila O’Gorman, a beautiful twenty-year-old 
who was eight months pregnant, and on the other sat Father Ladislao 
Gutiérrez, her priest. Their crime? — to have fallen in love. 
https://www.historyireland.com/camila-ogorman-a-rose-among-the-thorns 

Camila O'Gorman's execution in August 1848 had repercussions long 
after her death. Her death touched off a series of international protests 
against the caudillo dictator. Before the execution, exiled Unitarians in 
Uruguay taunted Rosas in their newspapers for not doing enough to put an 
end to Camila's unlawful and illicit behaviour. After Camila's death, however, 
they used Camila's story to show that Rosas was cruel and bloodthirsty. After 
Rosas was overthrown in 1852, strong feelings about Camila's death sentence 
remained. 
https://www.irlandeses.org/dilab_ogormanc.htm 

In 1856, the Uruguayan author, Heraclio Fajardo (1833-1868), wrote a six 
act play simply titled "Camila O'Gorman" in her honor. In the play, he also 
dedicated a poem to her, "To the Spirits of Camila O'Gorman," as an 
impassioned plea for future generations of Argentines to not repeat the 
mistakes of the Rosas era. 
https://rarebooks.library.nd.edu/exhibits/riverplate/06-rule/1856 Fajardo.shtml 
Song: “Camila” by the singer Juan Caceres, 2013 
https://youtu.be/FN1cEo6ie0s 
Movie: “Camila” by the cineaste Maria Luisa Bemberg, 1984 
http://www.marialuisabemberg.com/camila.html 
https://www.elliberal.com.ar/noticia/viceversa/635845/bioy-sobre-borges 
https://www.nytimes.com/1985/03/15/movies/screen-camila-story-of-love-in-argentina. htm] 
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The Baroness Eloisa de Silva, the “mother” of the Argentine Tango music 


Eloisa D'Herbil (also Eloisa D'Herbil de Silva, 1842 — 1943) was a Spanish 
pianist and composer. A child prodigy on the piano, by age seven, she had 
played before the heads of state in England and Spain. As a child, the press 
dubbed her "Chopin in skirts" and from a young age, she began composing 
musical pieces. Immigrating to Argentina in 1868, she continued to write 
music, becoming one of the first women to write tangos. Eloisa Maria 
Dolores Juana de la Santisima Trinidad D'Herbil was born on 27 December 
1847 in Cadiz, Spain to the Raquel Angel de Cadia and Joseph D'Herbil. She 
began her training before her fifth birthday with the American pianist Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk and auditioned with the Hungarian composer and pianist 
Pranz Liszt. She would remain a devotee of both and often played their music 
in concert. Liszt praised her ability to play Chopin, causing Viennese critics 
to dub the child prodigy as "Chopin in skirts". By the age of six, she had 
played for Isabella II of Spain. The following year, she played for Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert at Windsor Castle and in June of the same year, 
gave another concert in England in the Queen's Concert Rooms. Her 
performance was highly praised by the royals. It was noted that her portrait 
could be widely seen, and that Luigi Fontana was sculpting a bust of the 
young virtuoso. In 1855, the Spanish poet Manuel José Quintana wrote a 
poem praising her talent, which was his last lyric before his death. Between 
1855 and 1858, D'Herbil played an annual circuit in London, sponsored by 
patrons such as the Duchess of Sutherland, performing at various town halls 
and Buckingham Palace. She would play again for Queen Isabella in 1857, 
1860 and 1862 and received a set of jeweled earrings, as well as a magnificent 
medallion for various performances. At times, she also performed with her 
brother Antonio or Arturo giving concerts with piano, harmonium, and 
violin. By 1865, D’Herbil was publishing her own compositions, which 
showed exceptional talent. In 1867, she was hired to play during the Carnival 
celebrations in Toledo at the Taller del Moro, which had been reopened a 
few months before as the "Eliseo Garden". Within a year, possibly due to the 
violence preceding the Glorious Revolution of 1868, D'Herbil moved to 
Argentina and continued her career. She organized a charity concert for 
February 1868 at the Teatro Colon to benefit cholera victims. By 1872, she 
styled her performances and published music such as “La caridad es dios” as 
Eloisa d 'Herbil de Romany, though her husband's name was Guillermo 
Roman. D'Herbil de Romany performed in Teatro Victoria in Buenos Aires 
in July of that year playing a concerto by Gottschalk. By October, she was 
performing at the Teatro Solis in Montevideo with the Italian Lyrical 
Company. Two months later, on 4 December 1872 in Montevideo, she had 
her first child, Federico Roman. By 1 May 1873, the family were back in 
Buenos Aires. 
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In succession, D'Herbil de Romany had two more children Maria Raquel 
born on the 31 October 1874 and José Camilo, born on 16 February 1876. 
Federico Silva served as godfather for all of her children. D'Herbil began 
using the name Eloisa D. de Silva, sometime after the birth of her third child. 
Her last child, Maria Eloisa Silva was born on 6 April 1881 whose father was 
Federico Silva. D'Herbil de Silva's first compositions were written for song 
of piano with verses written by other artists. These include such works as 
Rayo de luna (Moonbeam) with lyrics by Carlos Guido Spano and Los 
barqueros (The boatmen) with began composing pieces for singing, reciting 
and piano, such as “Moonbeam”, with verses by Carlos Guido Spano, “Los 
barqueros”, with words by Becker. Between 1872 and 1885 she composed 
“E] Maco” (The Prison), “Y a mi qué” (What do I care), “Che no calotiés!” 
(Hey, no stealing), and “Por la calle Arenales” (For Arenales Street), some of 
the first tangos to be written by a woman. Like other women tango writers, 
she sometimes wrote under a pseudonym to protect her reputation. “El 
Maco” was published in 1904 under the name of Miguel J. Tornquist. She 
wrote approximately 100 tangos, many after 1900, including “Calote” 
(Robbery), “El mozo rubio” (The Blond Boy), “Evangélica” (Evangelical), 
“La multa” (The Fine), “Que Si, Que No” (Maybe Yes, Maybe No), “Yo Soy 
la Rubia” (1 Am the Blond), among others. Between 1913 and 1914, the 
Boletin Oficial de la Republica Argentina listed numerous composition titles 
including, “A mi bandera” (To my flag), “Becquerianas” (Bécquer devotees), 
“Brumas” (Mists), “Crisantema” (chrysanthemum), “En el baile” (In the 
dance), “Ilusorias” (Deceptions), “La Cancién del ombu” (The Song of the 
ombu tree), “La Caridad es Dios” (Charity is God), “Las Palomas” (The 
Doves), “Rosas de otofio” (Roses of Autumn), and “jUltimo Adios!” (Final 
Goodbye). Eloisa D'Herbil de Silva died on 22 June 1943 at her home in 
Buenos Aires. In 2006, Silvia Miguens published a novel “La Baronesa del 
Tango” based on the life of the composer. 


https://dbe.tah.es/biografias/46513/eloisa-d-herbil-de-silva 


Habanera — {Vente a Buenos Aires! (Come to Buenos Aires!), page 130 (1872) 
https://www.academia.edu/46891309/DI%C3%81LOGOS_TRANSATL%C3%82NTICOS_A_CIRCULA%C3%87%C3%830_DA_H 
ABANERA_NAS_CIDADES _DO_RIO_DE JANEIRO _E BUENOS _AIRES_1850_1880_ JOANA_M_SARAIVA_Tese_de_Doutora 
do_dezembro_de_2020 


Tango Criollo — Que Si, Que No (Maybe Yes, Maybe No) (1880s) 
ttps://youtu.be/VGo9vhkPGxA 

Tango Criollo — El Maco (The Prison) (1884/1904) 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewer?oid=0004158804&page=46 

ttps://youtu.be/-9Bzei3 TLww 

Tango Criollo — Yo Soy la Rubia (I Am the Blonde) (1906) 
ttps://youtu.be/B6oceKKYv-k 

Photo of Eloisa D'Herbil (1912) 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?rid=75757020-1a28-4103-956e-08f7e23989 1 5&page=71 
Eloisa D'Herbil de Silva, the “unknown author” of founding tangos, by 
Ricardo Ostini in “Journey to the heart of Tango”, 2000 


https://archive.org/details/viajealcorazondeQ000ostu 
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The Count Juan de Chikoff, the “father” of the Argentine Tango de Salon 


In 1925, the Argentine (Russian immigrant) Count Juan Eugenio de 
Chikoff, the inventor of the tango step “1— 2, 3, 4 close and cross”, had 
been very requested by the media and had collaborated in several magazine 
articles and radio interviews. 

Juan Eugenio de Chikoff (1896-1988) never forgot the education he 
received in Czarist Russia and defended his noble origins. Juan Eugenio de 
Chikoff (Bessarabia, August 29, 1896 - Buenos Aires, December 28, 1988) 
was a Russian exiled, dance teacher, good manners, among other disciplines, 
and introduced the “tango de salon” in the Argentine high society. It was 
born in a predominantly Rumanian region with an ethnic mosaic at that time 
controlled by the Russian Empire and currently divided between Moldavia 
and Ukraine called Bessarabia (although he claimed to be from Moscow) in 
1896, son of Miguel de Chikoff and Tatiana Youssoupoff. He fought in the 
First World War in France with 19 years old, in 1915, as an infantry officer. 
He was surprised by the Bolshevik Revolution of 1917 because he did not 
return to Russia. Convinced by a friend, he travels to Argentina to wait for 
the Bolsheviks’ fall. In this country he began to introduce himself into the 
Buenos Aires aristocracy and became famous for his social culture, good 
modalities and European courtesy. On March 23, 1917, he marries Adélaide 
Baechtel in Buenos Aires (Bischoffsheim in Alsace, February 16, 1893- 
Mutzig in Alsace, January 4, 1967). He was father of two children: Jorge and 
Eugenia de Chikoff, and the family returned to Europe. 

After separating from his wife, he returned definitively to Argentina. In 
1920, Chikoff had already achieved a certain relevance in society, and gave 
skating classes on ice, dance and gymnasium at the Golf Club of Mar del 
Plata, among other places. He also began to impart lessons in urbanity and in 
how to behave in a modern society; themes to which he would dedicate a 
large part of his life. 

Whether or not there are doubts about Chikoffs tango lineage, the rigid 
Russian had to do with the genre and met his environment in the years of 
tango's exponential growth. Moreover, he contributed: they say that in 1923 
when Julio De Caro received his sextet as a legacy from Juan Carlos Cobian, 
his performances were not enough to satisfy the hunger of the musicians. 
Then Chikoff saved them: he took them to play their dancing teas at the 
Colén cafe on Avenida De Mayo... and he made their pots and pockets 
fatter. He was also who started to give tango lessons, quitting a little the close 
contact and passion proper of the suburbs and brothels, creating the Tango 
de Salon and introducing it in the high classes. He created the step “one, two, 
three, four, close and cross”. This work carried out by Chikoff was valid since 
he had his own radio audition to teach how to dance, and a tango took his 
nickname "Chikoff" written by the Catalan Manuel Jovés. 
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According to a periodical article published in the daily newspaper “La 
Nacidn”, the count of Chikoff spoke nine languages, he was an aviator, 
journalist, sportsman, horse-rider and dancer. 

« He taught everything: ice skating, roller skating, horse riding, aviation, 
tango... » — said his daughter Eugenia de Chikoff — « He invented the 
tango step 'l— 2, 3, 4 close and cross' — like it or not —, but they didn't 
recognize it because, they didn't like it that a Russian had pulled out of the 
tango from the suburbs and polished it so that they could dance it in Barrio 
Norte of the Argentina high society. » 

In 1926, an interview was transcribed on the radio by Count Juan Eugenio 
de Chikoff carried out in 1925, and published in the magazine “El Hogar’, 
on December 10, 1926: 

“The truth is that something must exist within the tango. All new dances 
ate held. triumph. And goodbye! The wind takes them away... Only the tango 
keeps falling, making drawings on the carpet like the butterflies of the spring 
that, according to Fabre, live in many winters... The tango, therefore, as an 
element of human life, provides the wise with philosophical arguments. The 
first to give the voice of alarm had been the conductor of the dance, the 
Argentine Count Juan Eugenio de Chikoff, which, a year ago, exposed by 
radiotelephony his impressions of the tango. 

« El tango, » he says, more or less, « is the father, mother and son of all 
modern dances. » 

There are so many harmonies, so many figures and so much heart, that 
the fox-trot, the blues and the charleston, are nothing more than loans from 
the tango. Through all the modern dances, a teacher of aesthetics could easily 
see, as with Roentgen rays, that the Argentine tango is the skeleton of these 
dances. That is to say: always the tango, dressed in the Yankee style, the 
English style, on the rue de la Paix. Always the same tango with different 
surnames. Many will ask: 

— But, in fact, is tango Argentine? 

« — It seems that the music came with the candombés on the slave ships 
that arrived from the Congo. But tango, as a dance, was improvised in 
America — in the old colonial Buenos Aires —, whose blacks, to the beat of 
the drum, jumped and made dengues, sprains and gestures, without 
pretending to dance, but... dancing. » 

When Count Juan Eugenio de Chikoff was consulted, he told us that he 
listened to a version that seems to me to be the most accurate. He attributes 
the beginnings of the tango to the dances of colonial service during the 
viceroyalty: 

« — I have heard a version that seems to me the most accurate. He 
attributes the beginnings of the tango to the dances of the colonial servitude 
during the viceroyalty. Coloured people congregated in boisterous festivals. 
They drank and sang without moderation. 
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When the joy of the party reached its paroxysm, the attendees, inspired 
by alcohol, improvised to the rhythm of the African drum, a lewd and messy 
dance, in which the feet of the dancers tried to follow the syncopated rhythm 
of the black music. » 

— And the name of tango? 

« — It seems that he is not African. It was born in Buenos Aires, in the 
famous "barrio del tambor", of which José Antonio Wilde speaks. I dare to 
say that his name is a Castilian word, derived from Latin: tangere. It would 
not be strange, then, that some preacher of those who at that time sprinkled 
his speeches with latinises and based on the fact that this was the only dance 
in which couples linked, would have called it the dance of touching, that is, 
tango, from the Latin tangere, to touch. » 

The explanation is not wrong. The refined and cultured tango was 
introduced in the halls, and, without losing its grace, it captured the sympathy 
of modern mothers. 

« — The tango? What immorality! » 

The most serious crime of which Manuelita Rosas is accused is that of her 
presence in the candombé, watching her dance the tango of the blacks. 

In Carlos Ibarguren's book we see the poor girl witnessing, by order of 
her father, how black couples melted into tango. She was bound by her 
parental policy. The tyrant needed the blacks of Buenos Aires — thirty 
percent of the population — to believe in her protective affection. He 
flattered them by sending them what she loved the most: her daughter... And 
let it be said that Manuelita herself, so as not to snub the black woman, also 
danced the primitive tango with them. 

The great Restorer was not wrong. Here is what José Antonio Wilde told 
us: 

« The blacks got to have their... black page. The time of Rosas came 
which unhinged everything... In the espionage system established by the 
tyrant, the blacks entered to provide him with an important service, betraying 
several families and accusing them of unitary savages. » 

The tango, then, contributed to the struggles of the tyranny. After the 
black ladies became haughty and insolent, and the rich ladies came to fear 
them as much as the Mazurka. The tango came out of the candombés to 
become enthroned in the old neighborhood of San Telmo, where the 
slaughterhouses were. Later, the tango went to Boca del Riachuelo, from 
where the accordion Genovese and the guitar, introduced in the criolla dance 
amore cult feeling of harmony, without the dance losing its voluptuous grace. 

Later, the bandoneon perfected its movements, giving it more education 
and purifying it from time to time. Then, the first written tango appeared, 
which was called "Bartolo", and from there the tango jumped onto the stage 
of national theatres, where Ezequiel Soria had Spanish artists such as Enrique 
Gil, Félix Mesa, Angeles Montilla, Julio Ruiz dance it... 
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Thus, tango embarked for Europe and prevailed in the theatres of Cadiz, 
Seville, Barcelona and Madrid... The "Bella Otero" emerged and took it to 
Paris, where Liana de Pougy fell in love with its rhythm, spread it like a 
barbaric dance among her Parisian songs, and, immediately, Mistinguette 
canonized it along with the Brazilian machicha. Such is the history of our 
beautiful tango. 

As there is no history without philosophy, here is where the national 
dance has its own. 


— Dancing — Henri Bergson has said — is the philosophical law of 
movement. It has between the sexes the same importance of the word. 
Sometimes a tango turn speaks more to a woman's soul than ten volumes of 
Shakespeate. 


This opinion of the elegant philosopher of the Sorbonne is approved by 
the dance teacher Juan E. Chikoff himself, who affirms: 


« — Tango in the salons has brought as a consequence a social connection 
that did not exist in the past when the minuet, so beautiful and so mystical, 
kept men and women separated by a coldness that gave social gatherings the 
happy sadness of the wakes of little angels. 

The aristocratic, artistic tango, which allows harmonious phrases to be 
made with the feet, extinguishes the fear that women usually inspire in men. 
This is the truth. The man, who thinks he is so audacious, so aggressive, so 
brave with women, feels so little in front of them, that only tango reminds 
him that he is the “Dominator”. » 


— Dancing — I don't know who said — is: 
At fifteen, an organic necessity. 

At twenty-five a moral necessity. 

At forty, a social necessity. 

At fifty, a philosophical necessity. 

At sixty, there is no longer a need. 


As for tango, it will always continue to live in the ballrooms making 
drawings in the air, like butterflies. It is useless that other dances want to 
eclipse their dominance.’ Tango comes from Tangere; from "noli me tangere" 
(don’t touch me). Tango seems, then, to say the same thing: 

—"noli me tangere", translated into the Argentine language: 

— {Nadie me pisa el poncho! (Nobody steps on my poncho!)”. 

Article republished in the Tango Club Magazine No. 48, March-April 2001 


https://www.ciudaddeladanza.com/bibliodanza/bibliodanza/bailes-de-salon-2/tango /historia-y-filosofia.html 


https://youtu.be/I wIcYeII 
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Domingo Santa Cruz, the first Argentinian bandoneonist 


“Domingo Santa Cruz (1884-1931), an afro Argentine, was born in the 
neighbourhood of El Once of our capital. 

His father don José Santa Cruz fought in Paraguay, and later worked in 
the Ferrocarril Oeste (West Railroad) as chief. He used to fill his leisure time 
by playing music with a small bandoneon (concertina) that he owned. He is 
regatded as playing military calls with a bandoneon during the Paraguay’s war, 
but it is most probably that at that time he played a concertina. 

Domingo, still a child, took advantage of his absences and, entranced, he 
held the bellows and out of it he achieved sleepy phrases.As for formal 
musical training, in fact, he had none. For him it was enough a sensitive 
vocation and a strong will. He began as composer in 1904, dedicating to the 
political caudillo Aparicio the tango “Union Civica’. It was transcribed into 
music notes by the author of “Venus”, Alfredo Bevilacqua, because 
Domingo ignored the musical writing. 

Domingo owned an academy of popular dances located at Gascon 1150 
in Buenos Aires. Men had to buy at least two tickets (20 cents) in order to 
enter. Then they could dance with any of the thirty-five women available at 
the academy. A female dancer received five cents per dance. The director 
of the academy was a dancer known as “Tarila” (1889-1961) who managed 
the floor. A great number of students and skilled dancers converged to the 
popular academy that the Santa Cruz brothers run. The picturesque 
advertising printing that we transcribe will illustrate with its expressive text 
to the reader: 

« Great tango and waltz contest that will be held in the last three days: 14, 
15 and 16 of July 1914 —from 10 to 12 p.m. at the famous Academy of 
popular dances “Santa Cruz’ 1150 Gazcon Street. Big prizes will be 
distributed, among them a tailor-made suit with a value of $50 that it will be 
made to order in big tailor's shop run by Pascual Altomonte and son, 3615 
Corrientes Street. The orchestra will be conducted by the professors 
Domingo Santa Cruz and Juan Santa Cruz. With a great repertoire of new 
tangos in the competition nights ». 

Bonds of sincere friendship united the Santa Cruz brothers with two 
renowned bandoneonists. One of them the composer of “La payanca” and 
“Don Esteban”: Augusto Pedro Berto. The other, Domingo's beloved 
alumnus, nothing less than Juan Maglio, the unforgettable “Pacho”, author 
of the tango “Armenonville” (1912).” ~ Published in the book “Evocacion 
del tango” by Juan Silbido, Buenos Aires, 1964. 


https://www.todotango.com/english/artists /biography/916/Domingo-Santa-Cruz 


Milonga “Union civica” by Domingo Santa Cruz, 1904 
https://youtu.be/xj WCBZY8S2k 
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Enrique Saborido, the first Argentinian tango teacher in Paris 


Enrique Saborido (1876 — 1941) was a Uruguayan tango pianist, violinist, 
composer and dance teacher. He was born in 1876 or 1877 in Montevideo to 
patents who moved to Buenos Aires when he was four years old. His parents, 
Estanislao Saborido and Rosario Morcillo, were Spaniards. They noticed that 
the little Enrique had musical conditions and they tried to encourage them. 
So, under the guidance of maestro Juan Gutiérrez, at a time director of the 
Musical Institute of La Prensa, he started violin studies that he completed 
with frequent piano playing. 

He abandoned his studies, however, and entered the work force, first in a 
bookshop, until 1892, and later in the office of the Director of the San Martin 
Theatre for a period of 15 years. 

He began composing tango pieces during this interim. His first success 
was “La morocha”, which sold 280,000 copies following its 1905 recording, 
and was one of the first tango songs known outside Argentina. La morocha 
was the nickname of the Uruguayan singer Lola Candales for whom Saborido 
wrote this song. It is said that Saborido never earned a cent from the success 
of “La morocha”, his manager being the sole owner of the song's copyrights. 
It is also said that this song was so famous, it sometimes replaced the official 
Argentine National Anthem during official international events 

The wife of noted Parisian tenor Jean de Reszke invited Saborido to 
perform for high society audiences, and Saborido came into demand as a 
tango dance instructor. He returned to Buenos Aires following the outbreak 
of World War Tin 1914 and became a public administration employee. 

He married Urbana Ruiz and settled the residential Villa Devoto section 
of Buenos Aires (a daughter, Rosario, became the namesake for his last 
composition). He died at his desk at the War Ministry in Buenos Aires, on 
September 19, 1941. 

In statements made to the weekly paper Caras y Caretas (# 1561, 
9/1/1928, page 126) he narrated how the tango “La morocha” was created, 
which he considered his gold key. With it he gave us a Christmas present 
which had widespread recognition after it was composed on December 25, 
1905, but let the author tell us about it: 


“{When we meet Enrique Saborido, the unforgettable author of the most 
memorable tangos that were sung in Argentina, the music and the lyrics come 
to our mind, like a memory of the days of childhood, that, despite the time 
that has elapsed, the children of today also know how to hum. Who has not 
heard, for more than twenty years, the verses of "La Morocha"* (“The 
Brunette of the countryside”), accompanied by a simple melody, and which 
reflected the joyful life full of poetry in the countryside of the Las Pampas? 
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I am the brunette 

the most graceful, 

the most renowned 

of this town; 

Iam the one who to the countryman 
very early in the morning 


Provide a maroon. 


Angel Villoldo, the author of the lyrics, who died some years ago, he was 
able to interpret in his verses the true feeling of the gaucho soul and 
imprinted on them all the feeling of a Creole in his heart.] 

— The tango of that time was not like the tango of today... — Saborido 
tells us, perhaps the first who knew how to enjoy the delights of triumph with 
one of the most popular national tango productions. 

— Why wasn’t the tango of the past being like today? — we then asked 
the old composer. 

— Due to the fact that it currently wants to be modernized, taking away 
its beatifically traditional character, and even changing the grace of its rhythm, 
which was the true soul of tango. If it is even danced differently today — he 
adds — well, whoever remembers how it was danced twenty years ago, can 
appreciate the enormous difference that exists between the two eras. 

[Saborido yearns then for the spiritual beauty of the old days, when there 
were still no cabarets, and there were only certain places so that the girls could 
have a little more fun in the Creole way.] 

— At what age did you start composing music? — we asked him. 

— From a very young age — he answers us; — a few years after arriving 
in Argentina. 

— So, you ate not from this country? 

— I am Uruguayan, but I came to Buenos Aires when I was four years 
old. 

As aman, I became an Argentine citizen and I consider myself as Buenos 
Aires as the most... 

My parents continue wanted me to learn music, and the first violin lessons 
were given to me by Maestro Gutiérrez, who kept me under his direction 
until I was twelve years old. 

— And you cut your career as a violinist since then? 

— A year later he played something on the piano, and since I was linked 
to several popular musicians, when one was missing from the orchestras, they 
called me to replace him. That was how I abandoned the violin and continued 
with the piano, devoting myself from time to time to composing some bits 
of popular music. 

— Beautiful times those...? 
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— Unforgettable, completely different from today. Family gatherings 
were daily, and I used to be invited to the houses of well-known families to 
collaborate with the orchestra, and since I was young, I was received with 
brotherly affection. In the houses of Hileret, Molina, Gowland, Arredondo 
and many others I had become a regular customer and all my weird 
improvisations on the piano were celebrated... 

— And outside the family environment? 

— There were what I call prehistoric cabarets, like the Hansen's, a center 
of entertainment for all the elegant youth of the time and the place where the 
most unforgettable parties were held, organized by gentlemen who today 
have white hair. 

— Was it at that time when you wrote "La Morocha"*?... 

— In 1906, and under really special circumstances. 

— Inspired, perhaps, by some pretty creole of that time?... 

[Saborido thinks. It seems that scenes from that unforgettable past relived 
in his mind.] 

— At that time there was still the Bar Reconquista — he tells us, — of 
the popular Ronchetti. I used to go there frequently and so did a pretty 
Uruguayan dancer named Lola Candales... 

— She was her muse? 

— I will tell. One night the meeting was extremely animated, including 
the boys Victorica, Argerich, deputy Félix Rivas and others. As they noticed 
that I was very enthusiastic about Lola, who was an exquisite brunette, they 
touched her self-esteem by assuring that she was not capable of writing a 
tango that she could sing successfully. The revelry continued, and at dawn we 
all retired. I went to bed and was about to fall asleep when I remembered the 
challenge. 

— And you wrote her tango right there? 

— Immediately. It was five o'clock, and I sat at the piano. By half past six 
he had composed the piece. An hour later I was at my friend Angel Villoldo's 
house asking him to write the lyrics. At ten o'clock in the morning lyrics and 
music agreed, and at noon we both visited Lola Candales... 

— To perform the new tango?... 

— That's how it went. She learned it by heart, rehearsed it and that night, 
in the presence of all that memorable bar, she sang it for the first time. 

— Quite a triumph? 

— Absolute. It was repeated eight times, to the applause of the audience, 
and Deputy Rivas sent Lola 200 pesos as a reward for her success. 

— And then? 

— I took it to Don Luis Rivarola, who was the main music publisher. He 
had it printed and a month later, all of Buenos Aires was singing it, as I believe 
no tango had ever been sung. It was an unexpected triumph, and seldom have 
I felt so happy as then. 
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— Later, did you write other tangos? 

— "Felicia", "Pochocho", "Berlina de Novia", "Don Paco", "Sefior Ley", 
"Mosca Brava", "Coraceros del 9" and others, until 1911, when I completely 
abandoned my tasks as a composer. 

— Why? 

— For having been invited by the Marchioness of Reské, widow of the 
famous tenor Jean Reské, to go to Paris and try to introduce Argentine tango. 
I accepted, and a few months later I had my first successes in France, teaching 
orchestras to execute the tango properly and giving dance lessons to 
prominent people of the "Ville Lumiére". 

— [also had to serve as a referee to show that the Furlana was no more 
decent than the tango, until the newspaper "Le Gaulois"**, which was the 
voice of the Catholics, published an article praising the grace and beauty of 
Argentine dance. Later, at the palace of the Marquise de Reské, I organized 
our national dance of Pericon that was witnessed by the most outstanding 
citizens that Paris had in the arts, letters, and journalism, and the praise was 
also unanimous. 

— And why did he return to the country? 

— When the war broke out. I really wanted to return to this land, and I 
jumped at the chance. I arrived here and dedicated myself to other things, 
almost completely forgetting music and tango. Imagine that today I hold a 
position in the National Administration, something diametrically opposed to 
my predilections before. 

— And why don't you join the ensemble of today's composers again, 
wielding your scepter as King of Tango? 

— Coincidentally I am on the eve of doing it. I want to make "La 
Morocha" resurface once again, after so many years of oblivion, and I'll even 
publish other new pieces. 

— Which are? 

— "T hit the Vuelta", "Ingratitude", "La Hija de la Morocha", "Caras y 
Caretas". 

[Saborido sits at the piano and plays his new productions. They are full of 
a rare melancholy and full of an exquisite spirituality. It is the tango from 
before that resurfaces with all the tradition of those who created it, with 
feeling, poetry and its own rhythm.]” ~ Interview with Enrique Saborido by 


Ernesto E. de la Fuente 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewer?oid=0004677297 &page=126 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewer?oid=0004677297 &page=127 


“La Morocha” by Virginia Luque - film "La historia del tango" (1949) 
https://youtu.be/HI0rHpINume 

“Le Tango” by Henry Tenré, magazine Le Gaulois du Dimanche, 1913 
https://hprints.com/en/item/62296 

“Le Véritable Tango Argentin” by Joaquin Xaudaro, 1913 
https://hprints.com/en/item/76936 
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The loneliness of the tango man: the essence of the creole 


“The intellectual, social and political importance conquered by Argentina 
abroad, has made certain things of the "Rio de la Plata" (River Plate) 
environment (Buenos Aires-Montevideo), made known to the foreigner 
through it, have become popular as "Argentine"; hence the "Argentine 
Tango" and the "Argentine Gaucho". ..’That is ignorance and ingenuousness, 
and another innovation: now it will be necessary to say: « this is how history 
is written and collected ».” ~ Vicente Rossi (1871-1945), Uruguayan author, 
extracts from “El Gaucho” (1921), pages 111, 112 and 114: 
https://autores.uy/autor/5650 


“The Tango is the only authentic expression of Buenos Aires, which in 
turn is the synthesis and expression of all of Argentina. It's pure instinct, just 
like the Argentines creoles, who have always lived an intuitive life, with little 
thought and intellect. Because it belongs to the world of sensation and the 
subconscious, tango is anti-intellectual, like the essence of Argentina. Even 
more, because it belongs to the world of instinctive creation and feelings, 
tango is against everything that can be considered mechanical or collective. 
In tango, many of our essential characteristics are found. Therefore, it is the 
expression of our passivity, our fundamental sadness, our languid sensualism, 
our negligence, our desolation.” ~ Manuel Galvéz (1882-1962), novel 
“Hombre en Soledad’, 1938 
http://sonsdasesferas.blogspot.com/2012/11 /historia-do-tango-as-origens. html] 

“.. The cabaret, of "the Port" — as Argentina calls its chief city — is a 
public dance hall: it provides a room, tables for drinking, and an orchestra. 
The patrons are young men of the upper classes with their mistresses; tourists 
and rustic sightseers; and girls "of the town,” who come alone. 

The tango, almost the only dance seen there, and the orchestra, composed 
usually of white gangsters and mulattos are — “with the champagne bottle 
and the tuxedo — the normal expressions of the Argentine suburban "soul"!” 
~ Manuel Galvez (1882-1962), novel "Nacha Regules" (1919) 
https://www.gutenberg.org/ebooks/60748 

“ the orchestra struck up a tango. The languid notes, the limping rhythms, 
the thick, beelike murmur of the bandoneon, came to drown both curses and 
laughter alike. Again, the couples were out on the floor, here swaying together 
in tight embrace, there stilting along with bodies stiffly erect and faces grave. 
...” ~ Manuel Galvéz, novel “Nacha Regules” (Argentina’s La Traviata), 
1919, translated by Leo Ongley in 1922 
https://archive.org/details/nacharegulesO0glzoog/page/n20/mode/2up 


Film “Nacha Regules” (1950) based on the novel “Nacha Regules” (1919) 
https://vyoutu.be/ZeCefpy25N8 
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“We can distinguish, through Galvez's novels and memories, at least three 
levels in which he manifests his relations with Buenos Aires music: 

1) he usually tells that at certain moments in his life the tango fascinated 
him, it "paganized him a little", then he even danced it, after passing through 
an academy; 
https://es.metapedia.org/wiki/Manuel_G%C3%A1lvez 

2) he often assigns a disastrous role to the behavior of his characters, 
linking it to irrationalism and amorality (sensual, rogue, suburban music, a 
mixture of insolence and baseness, of stiffness and voluptuousness, of secular 
sadness and crude brothel joy" - he defined in Historia de Arrabal, 1929); 
https: //archive.org/details/historiadearraba00galv /page/66/mode/1up 

3) in some of the latest reports on Galvez and in his Memoirs, he often 
talks about his book Tangos, whose first poems date from 1924 and were 
published that same year in “La Nacion”, and which he completed a few years 
before his death, still remaining unpublished.” ~ Manuel Galvez and the 
tango, “Capitulo n° 37: Realismo tradicional: narrativa urbana’, 1968. 
https://ahira.com.ar/ejemplares /capitulo-no-37 


“Mrs. Josefa Schlieper de Recagno and Miss Helvecia Ballestrieri preparing 
to dance a Creole Tango (1903), page 47, Caras & Caretas, no. 229, Buenos 
Aires, February 21, 1903 

https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=3ac99d0e-341 3-4d3c-bd75-1£373727edf5&page=47 
“Tango dancers and singers of milongas ‘quebrallonas’ (1903)”, page 50, 
magazine Caras & Caretas, no. 229, Buenos Aires, February 21, 1903 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=3ac99d0e-3413-4d3c-bd75-1£373727edf5&page=50 
“Carnival Ball (1904)”, page 32, Caras y Caretas, no. 281, February 20, 1904 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=163c6b53-2b7c-4480-9a7a-faa42c1 7db9&page=32 
“Fashion Ball (1905), page 37, Caras y Caretas, no. 336, March 11, 1905 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=7e62f7c3-41 3e-4c9f-9d9b-734d014cf9a0&page=37 
“The Tango success (1912)”, page 71, Caras y Caretas, no. 720, July 20, 1912 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=75757020-1a28-4103-956e-08f7e23989 1 5&page=71 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/76/Tango-success 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewer?roid=0004158804&page=46 


“De Pura Cepa” (Pure Creole) by Nemesio Trejo, 1912 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=8f0e0b55-8af4-406e-9ead-62449 146521 7&page=95 
“The genuine rhythm of the Argentine Tango” by Jose Bohr, 1928 
https://digital.tcl.sc.edu/digital/collection/MVTN /id/453/rec/1 
“Intersecting Tango: cultural geographies of Buenos Aires, 1900 - 1930” by 
Adriana Bergero, 2008 
https://archive.org/details/intersectingtang0000berg 

“Tango dancing in Buenos Aires: women, style and intimacy, 1920-40” 
https://www.academia.edu/92361593/Tango dancing in Buenos Aites women style and intimacy 1920 40 
“Sexual morality, sexuality and women in the interwar period — History of 
the Argentine’s private life, volume IIT” by Dora Barrancos, 1999 
https://es.scribd.com/document/451911074/BARRANCOS-Dota-1999-Moral-sexual-sexualidad-y- 
mujeres-en-el-periodo-de-entreguerras-en-Historia-de-la-vida-privada-en-Argentina-Vol-3-Devoto 
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71 BAILONGO EN EL PATIO. serigrafia . 65 x 50 cm . 1980 


Figure 13: “Bailongo en el patio” by Raul Soldi, 1980 
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Image 3a: created by DALLE, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 3 
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3 THE TANGO LESSON 


Much like the harmonious blend of flavors in a glass of Champagne, 
Tango too is an exquisite fusion of diverse influences. Champagne, known 
for its sparkling elegance, is crafted from a blend of specific grapes such as 
Pinot Noir, Pinot Meunier, and Chardonnay. Similarly, Tango emerges as a 
dance blended from an array of immigrant folk dances, with Candombé, 
Flamenco, and Habanera among its primary influences. 

This blend of cultures and rhythms is not just a dance phenomenon but 
a reflection of history itself. José Gobello (1919 — 2013), former president of 
the Academia Portefia del Lunfardo, once intriguingly noted, 'Even though 
it might seem a joke, Paris is the place from where the tango de salon came 
to Argentina.’ This statement underlines Tango's global journey, from the 
streets of Paris to the salons of Buenos Aires. 

In this chapter, we will embark on a Tango Lesson that not only teaches 
the steps but also offers a taste of the authentic Tango experience. This 
lesson, condensed into a captivating 60 minutes, promises to immerse you in 
the rich blend of cultures and emotions that make Tango what it is today. 


I The Tango Lesson’s structure (60 min) 168 
II The Angolan vibe: Kizomba (15 min) 192 


III The Cuban vibe: Habanera (15 min) 194 


IV 


4 


he Spanish vibe: Milonga (15 min) 196 


V_ The Argentinian vibe: Tango (15 min) 200 
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Image 3b: created by DALL’E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 3 
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GEORGE BARBER 1919 


LES THES — LES DANCINGS 


Dessin de Banner 


Figure 14: “Les Thés - Les Dancings” by Georges Barbier, Tea Dance, 
illustration for La folie a la mode, High Life Tailor catalogue, 1919 
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I. The Tango Lesson’s structure (60 min) 


“Dance is the mother of the arts. Music and poetry exist in time; Painting 
and architecture in space, but dance lives in space and time at the same time. 
The creator and the creation, the artist and the work are still one here. 
Rhythmic patterns of movement, plastic sense of space... this is what the 
human creates in dance in his own body before using matter, stone and words 
to express his inner experiences....” ~ Curt Sachs (1881 - 1959), author of the 
‘World History of the Dance! (1937) 
https://archive.org/details /worldhistoryofda00sach 


This Tango Lesson is crafted to immerse you in the essence of Tango 
right from the beginning. It consists of four modules, each lasting 15 minutes, 
designed to trace the origins and evolution of Tango. The journey begins with 
dances like Kizomba, Habanera, and Milonga in the first three modules, 
culminating in the fourth module where Tango, a fusion of these dances, 
takes center stage. 

Think of it like Champagne, typically a blend of three primary grapes: 
Pinot Noir, Pinot Meunier, and Chardonnay. While these are the main 
varieties, they're part of a larger selection of seven authorized grapes. Tango, 
similarly, is a blend that incorporates elements from other folk dances like 
candombé, flamenco, mazurka, and tarantella. Just as no two Champagnes 
taste exactly alike, Tango also allows for personal expression and uniqueness. 

To facilitate this personal journey, each module will begin with an Energy 
exercise and conclude with an Embrace exercise. The climax of the course 
involves an Embrace exercise performed blindfolded, proving that you can 
truly feel the Tango without any prior dance experience. 

A great way to kick off the workshop is by having the instructor move to 
the center of the room, surrounded by students forming a close circle. The 
instructor will then encourage everyone to introduce themselves, rotating 
anticlockwise to exchange names and share a friendly hug with the next 
person. For those curious about the depth and breadth of this Tango Lesson, 
we have prepared the following supporting materials to enhance your 


learning experience: 
https://www.youtube.com/playlistrlist=PLhuguM Xj7ec5ttkYNscjDjsO5TiZu2_kp 


a) ENERGY: 

a.1) Music: Yoga “Queen Bee — Ajai Alai” 

https://youtu.be/M2t1 FOEIgUg 

a.2) Exercise: Donna Eden’s 5 min Energy Routine 
https://youtu.be/akIlrF-HS|M 

a.3) Tangomania film: “Max, Professeur de Tango” by Max Linder, 1912 
https://youtu.be/SM7io] [NUT4 
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b) KIZOMBA (“Tango Africano”’): 

b.1) Music: Maneira Angolana 

https://youtu.be/HxC69e8O2 

b.2) Exercise: Kizomba 5 basic steps by Jodo Capela Academy 
https://youtu.be/8t0AoHicsCs 

b.3) Tangomania book: “The Secrets of the Tango” by Samuel Chester, 
1914 (with Tango instruction by the Argentinian Juan Barrasa) 
https://blogs.harvard.edu/preserving/2011/03/09/it-takes-two-to-tango 


c) CHANGUI (“Tango Americano”: 

c.1) Music: Changi Guantanamo 

https://youtu.be/ClIps3TFKwhg 

c.2) Exercise: Changtif Basic Steps by Niurka and Mirlania Rodriguez 
https://youtu.be/ieDbV Zkpktc 

c.3) Tangomania book: “The guide to the Tango” by P-J.S Richardson, 
1914 (with Tango instruction by the Argentinian Raoul de Alvez) 
https://catalog.hathitrust.org/Record/100695400 


d) HABANERA (“Tango Andaluz’): 

d.1) Music: Habanera - “Carmen of Bizet” 

https://youtu.be/gM_ DsTTBB6k 

d.2) Exercise: Habanera by Lorena Bosio and Pablo Sanguinetti 
https://youtu.be/rCjw3VdnYSA 

d.3) Tangomania book: “The tango” by Maurice Mouvet, 1914 (with 
Tango instruction from Argentinean Benigno Macias at Maxim's in Paris) 
https://www.loc.gov/resource/musdi.239.0?st=gallery 


e) TANGO (“Tango Argentino): 

e.1) Music: Tango “El 13” 

https://youtu.be/Z_uEzQ-IHao 

e.2) Exercise: Tango scenes from the film Tango Bar (1987) 
https://youtu.be/wxGEOvPxmfl 

e.3) Tangomania book: “El Tango Argentino de Salon” by Nicanor Lima, 
1916 (with Tango instruction by the Argentinian Nicanor Lima) 
https://socialdance.stanford.edu/Syllabi/El Tango Argentino.htm 


f) EMBRACE: 

f.1) Music: Tango “El Choclo” 

https://youtu.be/B21gn_dtPqe 

f.2) Exercise: The Embrace in Buenos Aires, 70s 
https://youtu.be/8xcCchEWtGU 

f.3) Tangomania film: “Is dance in decline?” by Isaac Grunewald, 1915 
https://www.filmarkivet.se/movies /ar-dansen-pa-forfall 
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The Early Tango in Buenos Aires 


“Your Majesty: The Tango... The “compadre”’, when he dances the 
tango, has his soul in his feet and his senses elsewhere; He dances gravely, 
frowning, hieratic, without looking at his companion or exchanging a word 
with her. She needs to be aware of the “corte” (stop), “quebrada” (dip), 
“media luna” (crescent moon) or the three steps...” ~ magazine Mundo 
Argentino, no. 63, March 20, 1912 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/839974035/5/LOG_0015/ 


The Argentine bandoneonist pioneer Manuel Pizarro, and as well one of 
the pioneers of the tango de salon in Paris in the 1920s, returned to Buenos 
Aires at the end of 1967. After twenty years of absence, he recounted his 
beginnings in the tango criollo in Buenos Aires in 1907: 

“In the center they were preparing to celebrate the Centennial. Buenos 
Aires went from surprise to surprise, the Colén Theater had been 
inaugurated. In the suburbs, there in the surroundings of the Abasto, and in 
the Balvanera committees, the forbidden music was heard. 

https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/863829112/38 

https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/863829112/39 

I started playing bandoneon back in 1907. Next to the house there was a 
barber shop where Juan Maglio “Pacho” went to shave. It turns out that the 
hairdresser kept a bandoneon and sometimes instead of demanding payment, 
he would ask for some tanguitos. “Pacho” didn’t push himself, and then we 
all listened to that music — How I would like to play one of those things — 
I said to my grandmother — two weeks later the old woman bought me the 
bandoneon and I started to stun the neighborhood. They danced in the 
courtyards; the tango was forbidden in the ballrooms. Each girl had her 
repertoire with mazurkas, schottische, polkas and waltzes: « Every now and 
then a dot would appear and with an ‘eau de cologne’ smile I would ask — 
“May I have a mazurkar”. The girl consulted her repertoire and looked 
askance at her mother: “Excuse me, young man, I've got her busy.” ». 

The Tango made its way into some courtyards: 

« The condition was to play it without ‘cortes’ (stops) or embellishments, 
so that the dancers got as less contact as possible: ‘El Portefiito’, ‘La 
Motrocha’, ‘El Entrerriano’, I didn’t miss a dance. Little by little in the 
courtyards they began to turn a blind eye. At best, if a father saw her daughter 
dancing the tango, he would send her to sleep. We played with a violin, the 
bandoneon, a harp and a flute. Meanwhile, at the Olimpia theater, on 
Pueyrredén street between Cordoba and Paraguay, the dancer Benito 
“Cachafaz” was shining. “Cachafaz” gave tango lessons to men who could 
practice after class with ladies available for ten cents a play».” 
https://www.magicasruinas.com.at/revistero/3/el-tango-en-paris.htm 
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The Early Tango in Paris 


The dance technique that today we associate to tango and milonga, the 
“cortes and quebradas” (stops and dips), was in its origins a dance technique 
created by the “chinas” (creoles) and “compadrtitos” (immigrants) and 
applied to all kinds of danceable music played in Rio de La Plata: “mazurka’”, 
“polka”, “habanera”, “cuadrilla’”, “lancers”, “waltz” (called “vals cruzado” 
when danced in this way), “pasodoble”, “Spanish tango”, tango and milonga. 
Later this technique of dancing remained in Argentine tango (referred at the 
time as “tango criollo”’), “milonga” and “vals criollo”, because these music 
styles were better suited to it. 


« TANGO CAPTIVATES PARIS: Group of Society Women Hire House 
Where Dance Will Be Taught » ~ New York Times, February 16, 1913 


https://www.nytimes.com/1913/02/16/archives/tango-captivates-paris-group-of-society-women-hire-house-where.html 


In Paris, one of the introducers of the tango was the Catalan José Sentis 
(1888 - 1983), who opened a dance academy in rue de la Faizanderie. Other 
were the Argentinians Bernabé Simarra (1881 -?), Ricardo Guiraldes (1886- 
1927), who is known to have given tango exhibitions in Madame Rezké’s 
salon, and Enrique Saborido (1878 — 1941) hired by Madama Rezké for her 
new Tango Academy in Paris. 
https://javierbarreiro.wordpress.com/tag/ricardo-guiraldes 

Also important was the Spanish composer Joaquin “Quinito” Valverde 
when he lived in Montmartre between 1903 and 1909, the epicenter of the 
Tango in Paris, and composer of the famous Argentinian Tango "Y ... como 
le var" (And ... How ate your). 
https://youtu.be/edXh19hHWh4 


The Russian ballet company “Les Ballets Russes” (1909-1920) also made 
its influence on the tango choreography being developed in Paris as well on 
the tango designs made by George Barbier (1882-1932). 

« “Don’t you have to be lying down to dance that?” » This, according to 
Gabriel-Louis Pringué (1885 - 1965), chronicler of Parisian high society in 
the first half of the twentieth century, was what Comtesse Mélanie de Portalés 
(1836 - 1914) whispered into the ear of the “distinguished academician” 
seated next to her, while they were both watching a couple learning to tango. 

« At number 3 Rue Royale, the famous Restaurant Maxim's was from 
1893 to 1914 the temple of the patriciate of demi-mondaines, where the most 
opulent nocturnal parties in Paris were in full swing in the ecstasy of pleasure 
and joy, in the vertigo of very dizzying gaiety from 11 p.m. to 6 am. » ~ 
Gabriel-Louis Pringué (Rennes, 1885 — Taden, 1965) 
https://www.facebook.com/327723160202/posts/10164560428085203 
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“The first concern of elegant women is to go and learn with a famous 
dance master” wrote Comtesse Eliane in L’Art et la Mode on 3 May 1913: 
“from the surrounding chateaus, they all go to Paris for their tango lesson.” 
Thus, tango was “all the rage” and “the question which is asked in dances in 
the winter of 1912 to 1913” is “« Do you tango? »” 


https://www.cairn-int.info/article-E CLIO1 046 0087--dancing-with-le-sexe-eroticism-and.htm 


“« Do you tango? » This is the question that arose at the balls this winter 
[1912 — 1913], first a timid fire, with a smile that excused the negative answer 
in advance, then in a more assured and confident tone. not admitting defeat, 
as if one were inquiting about the most natural thing in the world... It was 
therefore necessary to learn the tango, and everyone rushed enthusiastically 
to the lessons of the fashionable teachers, in order to receive good principles, 
there. Well-advised housewives have organized small meetings in their 
homes, where young men and girls are initiated into the choreographic 
secrets they are burning to know. And there are, in the evening, for the circle 
of friends who form the intimacy here, charming lessons, given by a lady 
expert in the art of teaching the difficult steps of which the new dance is 
composed, “el corte’, “el paseo”, “la media luna”. Grouped around her, her 
students listen to her, follow her with their eyes, while others, to the sound 
of the tireless piano, try to apply the rules they have just learned... The Tango 
which is thus introduced into the Parisian salons has nothing of the Spanish 
tango, whose name evokes the disordered "ferias". Argentinian in origin, 
hardly modified for having crossed the seas, it is presented as a march for 
two, with slow and flexible movements, very rhythmic by the music. Will the 
tango replace, in worldly favor, the double and triple “boston”, as these were 
cartied away on the waltz? For the moment, it is all the rage, and we do not 
find it more daring than its predecessors. But where ate the dances of 
yesteryear? ...” ~ L’Illustration, page 275, 1913 March 29. 
https://www.gutenberg.org/ files /37874/37874-h/37874-h.htm 


Little by little, many tango dancers, composers and singers would arrive 
in Europe, precisely because tango in Argentina, at least in its origins, was a 
dance native to the “conventillos”, the suburban outskirts, a bohemian damp 
mould as it is not recognized as a manifestation of any art, but as a danger of 
moral contamination and the inevitable "idiotization" of the youth of Buenos 
Aires. In order to safeguard the "purity" of the nation, tango had to find its 
maximum expression in the Paris of the Belle Epoque, where this initial 
repudiation would end up becoming a symbol of elegance, refinement and 
artistic education. In this way, Paris became Tanguindpolis, and, where 
before there was only misery and vice, exasperation and stinginess, an 
atmosphere of gallant, restrained and worldly party had been created in the 
capital of the Seine. 
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Tango had begun to undergo transformations, according to the novelist 
from Madrid Agustin R. Bonnat, sometimes required by coquetry, other 
times by the perhaps sinful tendencies of the dances and, others by the 
demands of aesthetics and the environment required on stage. of art. With 
all these changes, the authenticity of "compadrén" tango ended up being 
distorted in a "vicious and cocky atmosphere of mask dances". Now, as it 
was practiced, it was a slow, serious, elegant, distinguished, aristocratic, chaste 
and, above all, complicated dance, where the young ladies and "good girls" 
were counting the steps with extraordinary care, well, with the slightest 
mistake, the tango was spoiled. A whole compendium of norms and rules 
with which any young lady, if she learned them correctly, could win the 
unconditional sympathy of high society. Before the Great War, for many 
young people, upstarts in night entertainment, the dance meant a cheerful 
caricature of a very particular way of being and living. 

The Valencian liberal newspaper, Eco de Levante, reported on the 
attitude that they took when externalizing their way of dancing on nights in 
the music-halls or the dances that their way of dancing was in fashion: 


“[...] dancing drives them crazy, it makes them drunk much more than 
sipped champagne, and already thrown into full dance fever, they take off 
their hats, stick to a man, and with their faces flushed, their eyes cloudy, their 
hair gracefully in disorder, they please the body, until they fall exhausted, but 
not satisfied. These women —and all women in general— have dancing as a 
vice; they like it so much that for some, men are divided into two classes: 
those who dance and those who do not dance, and the former will always be 
preferred to the latter, until there is the strange case that women who go with 
their partner end the night with others who dance.” 


Alberto Insta, a famous writer and then chronicler in Paris for the Madrid 
publication La Ilustracion Espafiola y Americana, portrayed this reality by 
recounting the new greyish hue that the French capital had taken on during 
the Great War: 

“The Paris fair has turned off its lights; There is no Argentine tango or 
Montmartresque orgies? ... Many impure things, which were only guests of 
Paris, have emigrated by force. And at night, the majestic silhouettes of Our 
Lady, the Place de la Concorde and the Pantheon discover a new meaning, a 
hitherto unknown soul. They speak of serenity, firmness and faith... And 
while these conversations between the sacred stones and suffering men 
unfold in the shadows, what noise is this that arises from the bowels of Paris? 
What do those lights mean, that traffic that shakes a great artery of the 
capital? something prosaic” 

To highlight the wink that Insta makes to the reader when pointing out 
that Parisian cosmopolitanism is in a "fallen layer". 
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Neither the light pollution, nor the orgiastic cocktail of drugs and sex, nor 
cursed dances like the Argentine tango, nor anything that could be "impure" 
continued to survive in Paris, because it had simply emigrated, supposedly 
beyond the Pyrenees. By fleeing all those elements that had given character 
to the Ville Lumiére, the city had ended up losing its identity. Federico Garcia 
Sanchiz, New World correspondent in Paris, extolling the supremacy of 
Parisian women, both in beauty and in spirit, warned, well into the Great 
War, that the "Parisian fairies" had stopped dancing the tango. Apparently, 
according to the writer, the female heart in Paris had a softer, more winged 
rhythm and its palpitations had a greater "smell of worldliness". 

However, in these times, the hearts of Parisians could hardly beat with 
the same rhythm as it did during the Belle Epoque. 
https://lecturesdugentrefr. files: wordpress.com/2019/03/luengo_r6.pdf 


In Germany, the tango became popular due to the Kron Prinz and also 
due to that it was forbidden by law in 1913 by his father the Kaiser William 
II, as it was explained in an article about “The Tango in Germany” written 
by Juan José Soiza Reilly for the Argentinian magazine “Fray Mocho” no. 
226, 25 August 1916: 


“The Kron Prinz was the introducer of the tango in the Germanic empire, 
— Sage told me, — or rather, he was the introducer in the army club and 
"ménages" where before the war the fashion of the famous Argentine dance 
triumphed with a force such that the emperor, through one of his manly 
decrees, prohibited the military from dancing it. However, the custom took 
root that deepened. And tango had its secret victory. It appeared in the 
programs under the name of "valse" ... This I also heard it said in Germany. 
And I was even told that the imperial prohibition against the innocent of 
"candombeo", had been born from a plea that Cecilie, the Kaiser's daughter- 
in-law, addressed to her mother-in-law. He complained about the Kron Prinz 
who stayed up all night outside the palace, in companies that were not so 
"Christian." Before filing a complaint, the crown princess found out what 
meetings her husband attended. On the one hand she told him: « His 
highness has become fond of tango. It is a dance that black emperors dance 
in America. » Through another channel, they informed her: 

« The Kron Prinz amuses himself by imposing the fashion of tango on 
his friends. » 

So much tango, naturally, annoyed the young lady, who decided to protest 
against the behaviour of her tangophile husband. And the emperor decided 
to "cure the callus by sawing the leg", like the famous Creole soldier of 
Manuel Maria Oliver. 

Another version citculates with respect to the hatred that the Kaiser 
William IT manifests, against our national "compadrada". 
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I am informed that this hatred stems from his nationalism, irritated 
against the snobbery of the Kron Prinz, who showed himself before the war 
and since his trip to the Indies, fonder of exotic things than imperial beers. 
The satires of the nationalists against the Kron Prinz are known for their 
constant desire to "faire du chic" and to speak French and admire Napoleon. 
It is also known the displeasure with which the Kaiserin, — so clearly 
German in dress, speech and eating, — contemplates the Parisian toilettes 
and signed hats in the Rue de la Paix, which the Kron Prinzessin wears with 
exquisite grace, as well as the melancholy with which the old woman regrets 
seeing on her daughter-in-law's table the "menu" written in French and the 
delicacies in sauces from Paris, which for her smell like what Hamlet smelled 
in Denmark. The influence of this domestic Parisianism is attributed to the 
Kron Prinz who dreams, — winner or loser, — of owning a modest 
"garconniére” on the Montmartre hill. The Kaiser felt uncomfortable with 
the triumph of tango, not only because it was a “bastard choreography’, but 
because it was unpatriotic. Tango evicted the king of all Germanic dances 
from the halls of Berlin: the waltz. And being the waltz a genuinely German 
dance, it was a crime of "heimatlose", of "men without a country" (as the 
derogatory Teutonic term says), it was a crime to dethrone a patrician glory 
to crown a foreign glory... In counterpoint, the Kron Prinz insisted on 
maintaining the fashion of the tangoing. The emperor’s decree prohibited 
tango music from being performed in army clubs, the only places where his 
son danced it. But it could not prevent it from being heard in the hotels of 
the "Unter den Linden" and in the public places of the genre "Tavarin", 
"Bullier", "Moulin de la Galette" or the basement of the "Olympia", which 
in Berlin they are not scarce. And the Kron Prinz went to the "cabarets" with 
his illustrious comrades, to pay his youthful homage to tango. It is in this 
environment that the ladies baptized the Kron Prinz with the nickname 
"Will", which today ironically applies to him in all military camps. The latest 
tangos came from Buenos Aires, and as fashion spread, a powerful music 
publisher, from Berlin, C. M. Roehr, and one from Leipzig, Otto Junne, made 
luxurious and abundant editions of popular tangos. I do not know if the 
authors received their reproduction rights. It is easy to say that "El Choclo" 
by Villoldo, "La Catrera" by A. de Bassi, "Don Pepe" by Drangosch, 
"Buenaventura" by Sarrablo, "La sombra 47" by Mallada (inspired in the 
program number of "Fray Mocho" that Ruas wrote), and "Seguila", by Pedro 
A. Barbieri, — hundreds of editions have been made. The titles have not 
been changed or translated but are pronounced as if they were written in 
German. They call "El Choclo" "Der Joclo", although scholars usually 
translate it as follows: "Der maiskolben". Some Germans who have been in 
Buenos Aires, when they hear tango music, exclaim to accentuate the bells 
and whistles of the classic slogan: « Anklammern sich Katharina galoppieren 
gehen! » («« Hold on, Catalina, we're going to gallop! »). 
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The first time the Kron Prinz learned the Tango was during a winter 
season in the Engadin, Switzerland. And it is even whispered that she had the 
pleasure of being her teacher, a beautiful Uruguayan widow about whom 
Rubén Dario wrote a very sad phrase in defence of the walking spirit of the 
husband who died making verses... Poor tango! 

Who would have thought that this humble and spicy dance of blacks and 
gypsies would suffer such cruel misadventures! The only happiness he 
achieved was obtaining a letter of Argentine citizenship, thanks to the 
spiritual grace of ingenious musicians such as Miguel Torquist, Angel 
Villoldo, A. de Bassi, Juan M. Mallada, Pedro J. Barbieri, Antonio Podesta, 
Ocampo, Drangosch, etc. All of them gave him that voluptuous dreamy 
harmony that compels the Germans to shout: « Anklammern sich Katharina 
galoppieren gehen! » We can no longer laugh, like Manuelita Rosas, at the 


English when they drink mate.” ~ Juan José Soiza Reilly 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/806384524X/29 
https://www.facebook.com/100037478708789/videos/438418448765464 

http: //www.histoire-tango.fr/histoireYo20danse%20tango /Paris%20tango%20suite.htm 
https://grammophon-platten.de/page.php?244 


In 1914, Phillip J. S. Richardson (1875-1963), the editor of “Dancing 
Times” from 1910 until 1957, founder the Royal Academy of Dance in 1920, 
and founder of the World Dance Council in 1950, asked the most five 
distinguished teachers of the Tango in London to describe their way of 
teaching the tango. He published a book “The Guide to the Tango” with the 
findings, as he explains in the following note: 

“Note by the Editor 

Miss Simmons, Madame Vandyck, Monsieur Givre, Monsieur de Alvez, 
and Mr. Walter Humphrey may be said to form a little committee which 
splendidly represents the best teachers of the Tango. 

I asked these ladies and gentlemen to write a description in popular 
language of what they considered to be the fundamental figures of the much 
-discussed dance. They were given absolute carte blanche as to which figures 
they described, and, of course, I have left their description exactly as written. 

Now, in spite of the popular impression that every teacher is showing a 
different Tango, and that it is impossible for the pupils of one teacher to 
dance with the pupils of another, it is very interesting to note what a 
remarkable resemblance there is between these various descriptions. 

It is evident that the most important figures are: 

(1) El Paseo (The Walk), 

(2) El Corte (The Cortez), 

(3) Las Tijeras (The Scissors), 

(4) El Ocho (The Eight), and 


(5) La Media Luna (The Half-Moon).” 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=nyp.33433010695470&view=1lup&seq=10&skin=2021 
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In a Historical Dance workshop dedicated to tango in 2012, Richard 
Powers made a demonstration of the figures being danced in Paris between 
1911 and 1913: 
https://youtu.be/r_TPZz4dybs 

Richard Powers, the Professor of Historical Dance in the renowned 
Stanford University, also made a very interesting summary how the Argentine 
Tango was danced in Paris, London and New York: 


“Tango Frame, Posture and Style 

Tango posture is comfortably erect. There is some of the Latin "air under 
the armpits," not rounded shoulders or elbows collapsed down at your side. 
Think Flamenco. Brace away from your partner slightly more than you would 
in swing or waltz, but with soft comfortable hands. Many tango dancers favor 
a lowered body, with knees slightly flexed. Lower your body just a half-inch, 
and remain at this slightly lowered level while dancing, instead of bobbing up 
and down as you walk. Walking style is smooth, almost like a prowling cat. 
An early tango description said, "Imitate the sinuous grace of the tiger." 
There is much debate among teachers over heel lead, versus flat foot, versus 
walking on the ball of the foot. Each has its fervent proponents, and each 
will have their reasons to justify their preference. Our preference is a 
powerful stance but with weight a bit forward, on the ball of the foot, because 
it is stealthier and more balanced. But that's only our preference. Choose the 
style that feels the best to you. 


Tango is a dance of individual expression. 

Teachers may make stylistic suggestions, but we don't think they should 
dictate their students' style. Ever since the earliest days in Buenos Aires, tango 
has been a dance of individuality. Tango Steps We begin with a four-part 
practice sequence. Leading and following tango can be tricky, so sometimes 
it's best to start with a memorized pattern, to become familiar with the steps 
and style, before moving on to the more challenging dynamics of partnering. 


Part 1 - Promenades 

Take closed promenade position and face toward the center of the room. 
Promenade forward with 2 slow steps, Lead beginning left foot and Follow 
right foot. Continue forward with two quick running steps. Finish with a slow 
step forward, stopping on this step, and changing to reverse promenade 
position, with the Lead's left arm around his partner and the Follow's right 
hand on her partner's shoulder, clasping opposite hands. The timing is slow- 
slow-quick-quick-slow. Promenade with the same pattern back to place, 
beginning on the opposite foot, Lead's right and Follow's left. Add as much 
drama as you wish. 
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Part 2 - Left and Right 

Fans Take closed dance position, with the Lead facing Line of Dance 
(LOD) and the Follow backing against LOD. The Lead walks forward, as the 
Follow backs up, taking 2 slow steps. Then the Follow steps back right foot 
diagonally toward the center of the room as the Lead steps forward left foot, 
rotating as a couple 90° counterclockwise. Facing in toward the center of the 
room, the Lead takes a long side step right toward LOD as the Follow takes 
a shorter side step left. Both close feet together without taking weight. The 
timing is slow-slow-quick-quick-slow. Taking closed promenade position, 
facing against LOD, Promenade forward 2 slow steps, with the Lead starting 
to pass in front of his partner on the second step. Then he steps with his left 
foot across in front of her, squarely facing back at her, as she steps right foot 
forward, aimed between his feet. Continue to rotate as a couple through a 
180° clockwise turn as the Follow takes a long side step L, facing into the 
center, and the Lead takes a shorter side step R. Both close feet together 
without taking weight. The timing is slow-slow-quick-quick-slow. 


Part 3 - Tango Chassé 

Promenade towatd LOD with 2 slow steps, then face partner squarely 
and take a side step toward LOD, then close the trailing foot with weight. 
The timing is slow-slow-quick-quick. Repeat this phrase once, slow-slow- 
quick-quick. Finish the 8-count pattern with a False-Step Corte: take a side 
step toward LOD, still facing partner squarely, then replace weight back on 
the rear foot, keeping your first foot free at the end. 


Part 4 - Tango Lunge 

Promenade five steps toward LOD, dipping your inside knee to the floor 
on the last step. The timing is slow-slow-quick-quick-slow. The quick steps 
are forward running steps, like Part 1, not a side-close as in Part 3. 

If your knees aren't in shape to drop completely to the floor, you may 
suggest to your partner that you only sway forward, only dropping down 
halfway. 

Style hint: keep your head up as you lunge to the floor. There is often a 
tendency to let one's head and shoulders collapse when lunging. Push back 
up to rise, during the next 2 slow counts. Then do a Turning Corte: the 
Follow steps back right foot diagonally as the Lead takes a small step forward 
on his left foot, rotating as a couple 90° counterclockwise, the Lead takes a 
long side step right as the Follow takes a shorter side step left, both close feet 
together without taking weight, facing into the center of the room. The 
timing is quick-quick-slow. This four-part sequence can be repeated. 

- Break Up the Sequence 

You can lead and follow sections of the practice sequence in random 
ordet. 
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- The Fan: The Basic Tango Step 

Tango doesn't have to be hard. One way to make it easier is to have a 
Basic Step. You can begin with this familiar step, repeat it, and do a few easy 
variations on this theme. There are six basic versions of the Fan. Dancers 
and teachers have different preferences, about which one is the best 
beginning step, but all six are fine. 

- Squared Fan 

The Lead walks forward as the Follow backs up 3 steps, then take a side 
step to his right (her left) side, then close without weight. The path is a right 
angle, without any rotation. The timing is slow-slow-quick-quick-slow. A few 
ballroom studios (not many) still teach this version, as the most elementary 
tango step possible. 

- Turning Fan 

Since that right-angle turn is a bit abrupt, the smoother version turns 90° 
counterclockwise on the last three steps. This feels smoother because it 
maintains a traveling momentum. This is the step at the beginning of Part 2 
of the practice sequence. 

These two steps are a bit problematical, in two ways: 

1) It's tricky for beginners to lead a step that backs the Follow. It's difficult 
to communicate which foot she must step on first, if she doesn't already 
know. This often results in a mis-step. Following side steps is much easier. 

2) A Follow would rather see where she is going, facing forward into a 
step, instead of backing blindly. For these reasons, most social tango dancers 
do the following version of the Fan: 

- Promenade Fan (Counterclockwise Fan) 

Promenade forward 2 steps, with both facing forward. Then he gently but 
clearly leads her to turn halfway counterclockwise, to face back at him, to be 
in the exact same position as the third step of the Turning Fan, squarely 
facing one's partner. Continue with the same final 2 steps, both rotating a 
quarter-turn counterclockwise. The Promenade Fan is easier to lead that the 
first two versions above because she more clearly knows which foot to step 
on when you begin with forward promenade position. And she may prefer 
seeing forward instead of backing up. This is the version that is usually called 
"The Fan." 

1) Follow's hint: In tango, when she feels him lead counterclockwise 
rotation, she automatically reaches back diagonally with her right foot. 

2) Lead's hint: Your partner needs to feel this rotational lead, so be clear 
by rolling your right elbow forward at that moment. 

- Clockwise Fan 

This is the same forward promenade but turn halfway clockwise instead 
of counterclockwise. This step is described in the second half of Part 2 of the 
practice sequence. For the Lead, the Counterclockwise Fan feels like a 
"pushing lead" as he gently sends her forward past him, toward his left. 
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- Turning Corte 

This is just the last three steps of the Promenade Cortes above. It is often 
done by itself, or added to the end of a tango step. It is described at the end 
of Part 4 of the practice sequence. Hint: If the Lead leans forward into this 
step just before dancing it (we call it a "dive-bomb exit"), the Follow can 
sense it more successfully. 

- The Trouble Step 

Do a False-Step Corte, stepping to the side then replacing weight back to 
where you started, then continue with the 3-step Turning Corte. The timing 
is slow-slow-quick-quick-slow. This step is intended to avoid a collision (i.e., 
get out of trouble) then turn into a new direction that may have more room. 

- Mixing the Fans 

You can begin with the Fan, repeat it, then turn to the right, as your basic 
tango steps. Add the Trouble Step and backing the Follow for variety. Then 
when you want more variety, spice it up with one of the parts of the practice 
sequence. That can be it, for an easy and satisfying three-minute tango. Tango 
doesn't have to be hard! Or you can spice it up further with these classic 
tango steps. 

- Ochos (Cruzado, Scissors, Cross-Steps) 

The Lead crosses his right foot over his left, takes a small side step to his 
left, then replaces weight on his right foot, bringing his right back a little. It's 
the same as the basic cross-step-waltz but in slow-quick-quick timing. Then 
do the same to the other side, crossing the left foot over. The Follow mirrors 
this, crossing her left foot first. 6 Since that "rear" foot usually isn't free in 
tango, take a quick side step on the first foot (his left and her right) just before 
count one of the music. Then the cross-step will happen exactly on the 
downbeat (count 1) of the music. Exit (Salida): Take the first cross-step, then 
he leans forward into the usual 3-step Turning Corte. 

- Multiple Ochos 

If you want to double the length of time (16 slow counts instead of 8), 
you don't double the number of Ochos. Instead, you do three sets of Ochos, 
then exit. 

- Follow’s Solo Ocho 

Take the first Ocho cross-step, then the Lead stays on that crossed step 
as he leads his partner to do an Ocho by herself. To exit, he briefly lifts his 
crossed right foot, then steps on it again just as she is crossing forward into 
the exit, to dance the Turning Corte with her. 

- Alternate Ocho Styles 

Instead of doing the three-step Ocho, like cross-step waltz, you can: Cross 
over, then point the free foot open to the side, as you swivel to face back. 
Repeat opposite. Cross over, then sweep the free foot circling around in a 
ronde-de-jambe, lightly dragging the toe to the floor in a semicircle from 
behind to crossing in front. 
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- Molinete 

In closed dance position, the Follow steps straight back on her right foot 
as the Lead steps straight forward left, toward her. Then rock the Lead back 
to place on the other foot. Repeat this rocking step several times. This step 
usually rotates as a couple counterclockwise. To fit this into an 8 count 
musical phrase, do the Molinete for a total of 6 slow rocking steps. Then 
finish with a counterclockwise 3-step Turning Corte (quick-quick-slow). 

- Tango Dips 

Tango was originally called "the dance with the stop,” baile con corté. 
Most tango steps come to a stop. The dip is an especially dramatic way to 
stop, especially at the end of the dance. The classic tango dip is a simple side 
step, which becomes a dip. Leads: Step side left, shifting most of your weight 
onto your left foot, as you lead her to step right almost between your feet. 
Then roll your right elbow forward to help her rotate her upper body toward 
her left. Give her lots of room under your right arm. Follows: Step side right, 
with almost all of your weight onto your right foot, stepping somewhat 
between his feet. Then twist your body slightly toward your left. Keep your 
body somewhat straight, from toe to head. Support your own weight with 
your right leg. You may look toward your left, away from him, or look at him, 
but Follows usually don't look straight up at the ceiling in a tango dip. 

- Crossing Into The Dip 

In tango you often take a cross-step then continue into a dip as the next 
step. This lets you travel into the dip. This is useful because tango constantly 
has cross-steps, often as links between figures. Every second step of a Tango 
Promenade is a cross-step. The exit getting out of most figures is a cross- 
step. Ochos are cross-steps. If you happen to know grapevines, every fourth 
step for the Follow is a forward cross-step. Whenever she is crossing forward, 
that can be a link into any of these figures. Traveling into a dip provides better 
contrast than just doing a dip from stationary position. In other words, if 
tango is the dance with the stop, and the dip is a more dramatic stop, it's 
better to be traveling before you stop.” 
http://socialdance.stanford.edu/syllabi/Social Tango.pdf 

Richard Powers research was based in an extensive research of the early 
tango steps being taught and danced in Europe as he collected in his website: 
https://www.libraryofdance.org/dances/early-tango 

Powers also published the following guidelines to help anyone who likes 
to enter in the adventure of find the secrets of the dance history: 
http://socialdance.stanford.edu/Syllabi/Reconstruction.htm 

He published, as well, some dance pedagogy guidelines and teaching tips: 
http://socialdance.stanford.edu/Syllabi/teaching _tips.htm 

And to help in our research journey, Richard Powers left us a huge library 
about the history of the social dancing: 
http://socialdance.stanford.edu/syllabi 
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The French Tango 


In 1913 the Tango Belt in New Orleans was named after the Tango craze 
that was sweeping the country. The Tango Belt spanned several blocks bound 
by St. Louis, Dauphine, Iberville and North Rampart. This was a place where 
both black and white patrons could enjoy music and dance. Many clubs 
hosted jitney dances, where patrons paid to dance with women. The 
introduction of a Blues song in New Orleans would always start with a few 
tango musical notes. 

The "Princess and the Frog" is a 2009 American animated musical fantasy 
romantic comedy film produced by Walt Disney Animation Studios and 
teleased by Walt Disney Pictures. The 49th Disney animated feature film, it 
is loosely based on the 2002 novel The Frog Princess by E. D. Baker, which 
in turn is based on the German folk tale "The Frog Prince" as collected by 
the Brothers Grimm. Set in New Orleans during the 1920’s, the film tells the 
story of a hardworking waitress named Tiana who dreams of opening her 
own restaurant. After kissing a prince who has been turned into a frog by an 
evil witch doctor, Tiana becomes a frog herself and must find a way to turn 
back into a human before it is too late. 
https://youtu.be/HSSguFd1-Yk 

"Princess and the Frog" featured a Tango to begin the ball to honour 
Prince Naveen. Not far from the French quarter in the Tango Belt, it makes 
sense that Princess Tiana and Prince Naveen would dance the French Tango, 
the dance of Love, for their first dance. 
https://www.adventuresindance.com/2020/03/tianas-french-tango-dance-how-to 

“« To think, » Prince Naveen murmuts, his lips pressed to the curve of 
her throat, « that you claimed you couldn’t dance! » 

Princess Tiana smiles, her hands in his hair, leaning back to catch his eye. 

« In case you haven’t noticed, sugar, right now we’re not dancing. » 

She arches her spine pointedly, and he groans for the movement, for the 
way she tightens around him, so slick and heated. 

« And yet we are, » he replies with a wink, his hand at the base of her 
spine, tipping her backward slightly. Her legs tighten around his waist, feeling 
so full and content with him inside of her, like she could stay like this forever. 
Except she’s maybe growing a little impatient, wanting that sweet release he’s 
so good at giving her. He pulls her back up, and Tiana wraps her arms around 
his neck, pressed chest to chest, spread across his lap. 

« Believe me, » he purrs, voice deep and husky, « you have a natural 
rhythm. » 

Tiana laughs and, oh, that does wonderful things to her insides when he’s 
got her all wound up like this. 

« Well, my ‘natural rhythm’ would like to move things along a bit faster, 
if you don’t mind. » 
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Naveen grins, flashing bright white teeth that feel so good when they 
nibble at her ears. He’s sweating, flushed, hair tousled and gorgeous, and his 
hands grip her hips, raise her up and pull her down, just how she likes it. 
Tiana moans, riding every thrust of his hips, fingernails dragging lightly down 
the back of his neck to make him shiver. 

« The way you move, » he sighs, awed by her, and she feels beautiful and 
alive in his arms. » 

Holding him close, clenching down around him, pleasure building higher 
and higher into that bright peak of sensation. Maybe he’s right, maybe this is 
dancing, because she sweats, she can hear music in the way their hearts beat 
in perfect time.” 
https://1drabble.livejournal.com/150431.html 


Likewise, the French dancers invented the denomination “Tango 
Argentin” to distinguish it from the 19th century Spanish Tango, the British 
dancers invented the denomination “French Tango” for the style of “Tango 
de Salon” that was being developed in the Parisian cabarets in the 1920s: 

“Tt is called the French Tango, although France had nothing to do with 
its origination. It was originated in the Argentine, and soon gained popularity 
in Spain and South America. When introduced to France, the French 
promptly adopted it as a national dance with such fervour that it was easily 


labelled the French” ~ Santos Casani's “Self-Tutor of Ballroom Dancing” 
https://ia802206.us.archive.org/16/items/casanisselftutor00casa/casanisselftutor00casa.pdf 


The Argentinians never used the term “Argentine Tango” to describe its 
own tango, they just say “El Tango”’, as well the French never used the term 
“French Tango” to describe its own tango, they just say “Le Tangd”. The 
Argentinian press was very upset with the new trend after the WWI and they 
published an article to show their discontentment, in the Argentinian 
magazine “Mundo Argentino”, on December 25, 1929: 

“"E] Tango" and... "Le Tangé" 

Now it turns out that our shaken national tango is being modified by the 
good French and the no less excellent sons of the "blond Albion" [the 
British]. The dance teachers of those countries have created steps, turns, 
beats and even dips with which our tango acquired fox-trot and shimmy 
contours. The photographs that illustrate this page reproduce the 
demonstrations that a well-known English dancer, Victor Silvester, gave a 
few weeks ago at the Savoy Hotel in London, where he successfully rehearsed 
his new choreographic creations in five steps (the backward stop (the corte), 
the step forward, the walk, the side-step and turns) to the obvious detriment 
of the Argentine tango. In Europe these involuntary detractors of our 
national tango abound, who make tango a completely arbitrary dance.” 
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Victor Silvester (1900 — 1978) was an English dancer, writer, musician and 
bandleader from the British dance band era. He was a significant figure in the 
development of ballroom dance during the first half of the 20th century. 
Silvester won the first World Ballroom Dancing Championship in 1922 with 
Phyllis Clarke as his partner. He married Dorothy Newton a few days later. 
These are the videos of Victor Silvester dancing tango by British Pathé: 

1 — Silvester’s tango dancing with his wife Dorothy Newton 

https://vyoutu.be/bmfMhFakJOM 

2 — Silvester’s tango dancing with his dance partner Phyllis Clarke 

https://youtu.be/g-oa-Xu2F9Y 


In 1930, Cor Klinkert and Liesje Santen made a Tango dance 
demonstration in the Rembrandt Theater in Haarlem, Netherlands. They 
danced successively the French Tango, the Argentine Tango, the Promenade, 
the Reserve Wave and the Habanera: 
https://archive.org/details/0i51645 


The king of the “French Tango” (known as Tango de Salon in Buenos 
Aires) of the Hollywood movies has been the famous North American actor 
George Raft who learned Tango on his trip to Paris as he told in this video: 
https://youtu.be/Wo48Deg]FPUE 

One of George Raft’s most famous scenes is « Do you tango? » dancing 
with Coleen Gray in the movie “Lucky Nick Cain” in 1951: 
https://youtu.be/8WDY Pw-IkeE 

Georges Raft has also danced the Argentine Tango that was danced in 
London in 1913, as a "taxi dancer" in the movie "Bolero" in 1934: 
https://youtu.be/x7F814tulOk 


But the first Hollywood’s Tango idol until today was an immigrant named 
Rodolfo Pietro Filiberto Raffaello Guglielmi di Valentina d’Antonguolla 
(1895 — 1926), known professionally as Rudolph Valentino and nicknamed 
“The Latin Lover’’, was an Italian actor based in the United States. 

In 1913, after finishing his high-school in Italy, Valentino visited Paris 
where he learned the tango from the rich playboy Argentinians who were 
dancing the tango in the famous restaurant Maxim’s of Paris. At the end of 
1913, Valentino travelled to New York where he became a tango teacher in 
the famous restaurant Maxim’s of New York until 1915. 

In that period of time, Valentino also met the famous Argentino tango 
dancer Casimiro Ain who was establishing a Tango Academy in New York. 
Due to a love affair with his tango student, a rich married lady, he had to 
escape to the other side of USA and arrived at Hollywood where he finally 
became a worldwide film star and being known as the “World’s Greatest 
Tango Dancer”. 
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Rudolph Valentino (1895 — 1926) wrote a few instructional tango articles 
about Tango de Salon for the American magazine “Screenland” in 1922: 

1 — Valentino’s tango article with the actress Agnes Ayres 

“THE NEW TANGO 

The tempo and movement of the tango is slower than that of the popular 
ballroom dances. The music of the tango has the appeal of the waltz, because 
it reaches one’s sense of rhythm and love for harmony. A good tango dancer 
must abandon himself to the cadence of the music to do the dance well. 

Like in a waltz, mechanical perfection does not make one a good dancer. 
In this group of pictures of Miss Ayres and myself all the steps of this 
fascinating dance are shown. In trying to master the figures, remember that 
the tango consists of steps forward similar to the fox-trot, which are followed 
by the side-steps.” ~ Rudolph Valentino 
http://www.noelledewinterdesign.com/agnesayresweb/agnesrudolphtango.htm 

2 —Valentino’s tango article with the actress Gloria Swanson 

“HOW DO YOU DANCE? 

Tango dancing is like acting. The better it is done the easier it looks. You 
will wonder when you begin how anyone can learn it. After you know the 
tango, you will wonder why everyone can’t do it. Last month Miss Swanson 
and I showed “Screenland” readers the importance of starting right by posing 
in incorrect dance postures. So now we are showing you the correct way to 
hold a partner in the tango. Do not become impatient and expect to learn the 
entire dance, with its maze of intricate steps, from one lesson. If twenty 
photographs, showing every figure in the dance, were shown to you at once, 
you would not learn to tango without absorbing each explanation, step by 
step. So, this month’s "lesson" is devoted to the proper tango position and 
the first three steps. In next month’s Screenland, the advanced figures of the 
dance will appear. And, also, I have asked the Editor to publish a fragment 
of tango music for the piano, which will be a great help to beginners in 
practicing the steps. After next month, you may not be a finished tango 
dancer, but you will have enough figures at your command to adapt to your 
use.” ~ Rudolph Valentino 
https://rudolphvalentino.tumblr.com/search/Tango 

Valentino made a scene of Spanish Tango in the movie “Blood and Sand” 
which was the first movie of Valentino that arrived at Japan: 
https://vyoutu.be/TlgGOLOQ50aNA 

The most known tango scene of Valentino is the gaucho Argentine Tango 
scene being danced with the Spanish actress Beatriz Dominguez in the movie 
“The Four Horsemen of Apocalypse”: 
https://youtu.be/C2_xWSrmko0 

An interesting detailed from the scene of Valentino and Beatriz was the 
tango band “Los Gigolos” directed by Valentino’s friend Xavier Cugat: 


https://youtu.be/FnxGxcU5]PIPsi=S4M4weeUcH X3ntSx 
https://www.washingtonpost.com/archive/local/1990/10/28/xavier-cugat-rumba-king-in-1930s-40s/45be0810-c8ef-4ae7-971d- 


79b17459bffe/ 
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But the most underrated tango scene of Valentino is the gallant Parisian 
Tango scene being danced with the American actress Alice Terry in the same 
movie “The Four Horsemen of Apocalypse”. A scene that later helped to 
revive the Tango de Salon in the Cabarets of Paris in the decade of the 1920s: 
https://youtu.be/OWyIpc6D5eE 

After finishing those two movies, Valentino returned to Europe around 
1922 and visit the Cabaret “El Garron” (former “Princesse” before WWI) 
which was being managed by the Argentinian bandoneonist Manuel Pizarro 
as himself tells the whole story in this interview: 
https://youtu.be/8eSe¢GR2T-WU 


As the legend says, the Rudolph Valentino, the star of the silent screen, 
accompanied by his first wife (1919-1923), Jean Acker, were in the audience 
of “El Garton”. Manuel Pizarro asked if they would be obliged to 
demonstrate the Tango. 

Valentino readily accepted and danced with his companion to “El 
Choclo”, the great composition by Angel Villoldo. They may not have strictly 
followed the true Argentine steps, but nevertheless offered an elegant, 
Hollywood-style version of the dance. Following in their footsteps, the other 
punters all rushed to the dance floor, daring to dance themselves. 

Manuel Pizarro had won and from this moment onwards, Tango became 
a dance in Paris. The success was enormous and “El Garron”, along with “Le 
Palermo” on the ground floor of the same building attracted the throngs and 


were appreciated as Tango’s Parisian headquarters for decades. 
https://www.fremeaux.com/en/2502-manuel-pizarro-3561302501925-fa5019.html#livret 


The concepts of the Parisian Cabarets “El Garrén” and “Le Lido” were 
exported to Buenos Aires by the French businessman Charles Seguin who 
opened in Buenos Aires the most famous Cabaret “Chantecler” (1924-1960). 

Its design fitted the purpose, the entrance allowed for cars to park and 
leave the attendants directly on the footsteps of the building, while being 
received by the buttons. 

The inside of Chantecler portrayed three dance floors, an enormous stage, 
red velvet curtains covering the balcony where you could directly order by 
phone what you wished to consume. 

At the back, the place had an exotic inside pool that gathered young and 
attractive women that entertained the guests while playing in the pool. 

This cabaret used to be a meeting point for various artists, politicians, 
tourists and wealthy people that would enjoy drinking, eating, watching the 
shows (most of them were tango based) of popular artists as Carlos Gardel, 
José Razzano, Leguisamo, Celedonio Flores, Cadicamo. By the 1930’s, the 
famous Argentinian Tango Orchestra bandleader Juan D’Arienzo performed 
daily, every night and where he got the nicknamed of “El Rey del Compas”. 
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And by 1933, when Argentina Sono Films made its first movie “Tango!’”, 
Juan D’Arienzo was hired to participate in the movie’s orchestra, performing 
in the “Chantecler’, where he played the violin exquisitely at the rhythm of 
the tango “Chirusa”, as seen in this video: 
https://vyoutu.be/X5Ipk50Qs 


From the Parisian Cabaret “El Garrén” the tango was again re-exported 
to Japan by the Japanese Baron Tsunayoshi Megata (1896 — 1969). In 1920 
the Baron Megata went to Paris to undergo a surgical operation. He remained 
in the City of Lights until 1926, where he learned and mastered the art of 
dancing tango while patronizing in the cabaret “El Garron”. The Baron 
Megata later opened a tango academy in Tokyo to teach to the Japanese 
aristocracy free of charge how to dance the tango. He also published a book 
entitled “A method to dance the Argentine Tango” (Argentine Tango in the 
style of Tango de Salon or French Tango). 

As a tribute to Baron Megata, a beautiful tango dancing scene was filmed 
between the Japanese actors Osamu Takizawa and Setsuko Hara in the 
Japanese film “The Ball at the Anjo House” of 1947, as seen in this video: 
https://youtu.be/uJbXWb42MNw 

Luis Alfredo Alposta, an Argentine physician, was the first person to 
reference the work of Megata as a pioneer in popularizing the tango in Japan. 
Alposta wrote the lyrics of “A lo Megata” (“The Megata Way’) with music 
composed by Edmundo Rivero, as seen in this video: 
https://youtu.be/Ko2w2-6mYt 

And faced with the elementary question of “why is the tango so much 
liked in Japan?”, Luis Alposta, abandoning his scholarly path, gives in to his 
emotional side and says: 

« because as Yoyi Kanematzu once told me: you don't have to go around 


so much, we like it, because it is a music that gets into the heart ». 
https://voutu.be/u-8kpAN X0f4 


Nevertheless, the first press articles about tango in Japan appeared on the 
14th of August 1913, in the Tokyo Asahi Shimbun newspaper. In this article, 
the image of moral corruption is used, arguably, to provoke the readers’ 
curiosity. The article, entitled “The European Scandalous New Dance: 
Towards the Corruption of Public Morals’ begins: 

“A transitional change has happened in the European and North 
American fashionable circles that are always restless with anything new and 
strange. The different styles of dance that started to become popular forty- 
five years ago [within these circles] are now tormenting the heads of the 
patriots (“yukoku no shy’), as they, the European intellectuals, consider these 
different types of dances to be problematic: such dances are the turkey trot, 
tango [etc.]” 
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Though, The New York Times article earlier granted ‘authority for tango,’ 
in the Asahi Shimbun newspaper it is still depicted as a dance that is 
‘tormenting’ public morals. The article also acknowledges the origin of tango: 


“Tt is said that tango... comes from the South American country of 
Argentina. Dancing tango requires grace with strength, as well as proficiency 
in order to perform it in front of the public. Moreover, some say that only 
the South American people can understand such [unique] feelings. At any 
rate, it is not mistaken to say that [tango] will cause moral corruption in our 
[Japanese] society.” 


Despite rumors in Japan surrounding the corrupting nature of tango, it 
arrived in Japan in the following year in May 1914. This first performance 
was given by an ‘eminent tango dancer’ from the United States at a ball held 
in the Grand Hotel in Yokohama. The dance was demonstrated only to sixty 
foreign guests with a few Japanese officials present, and the newspaper 
reported ‘to the Japanese eyes who are unfamiliar with such dance, it [tango] 
seemed like an extended version of waltz, polka, or any other conventional 
dance’. However, the following comment by the dancer herself highlights 
tango’s entanglement in disjunctions between class positions of this time: 


“Tango dance is not vulgar. When it is danced by an elegant person it 
becomes elegant, but when someone vulgar dances it, it turns into a vulgar 
dance (7 May 1914).” 


This disjuncture is vividly reflected in a Japanese report of the following 
month’s tango performance to the wider public in June 1914. 

At the Yurakuza Theatre, a popular theatre among the general Japanese 
public, tango’s first performance to the wider Japanese public was performed 
by a young North American dance couple, accompanied by an ‘orchestra’. 
The audience was made up of those admiring the ‘fashionable flair’ of the 
Anglo-American upper-classes, and those wanting to witness for themselves 
the ‘vulgar’ dance that had been the subject of boiling rumors. This is the first 
recotded performance of tango to a wider public in Japan, and it saw a 
‘packed audience made up of those who had heard and read about the 
obscenity of tango’. 

Rather than condemning the corrupting effects of tango, curiously the 
article compares tango with the Japanese geisha dance: 


“T witnessed the dance couple performing, as if they were male and female 
butterflies accompanied by the orchestra, and it came to mind that [tango] is 
not as sexually explicit as “ame shobo” or “kappore”’, but it nonetheless 
stimulates our senses more so than waltz or polka (15 June 1914).” 
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The article then condemns a crowd of Japanese ‘low-class’ actresses who 
had attended the performance: 


“\.. there were many unknown, inferior actresses present [at the theatre] 
who were watching the dance earnestly so that they can also dance it 
elsewhere. It would be utterly disgusting to see, one day, the tango dance 
being danced by these inferior actresses in vulgar places like Asakusa.” 


Asakusa was considered a working-class neighborhood in Tokyo at this 
time. At the same time, this was the very place where many of the popular 
theatres thrived in the first half of the twentieth century, providing the critical 
foundation for today’s Japanese musical theatre. 

Indeed, tango eventually became integrated into the Asakusa musical 
theatres’ repertoires as it gained popularity among the general public. While 
the article above proudly compares Japanese traditional dances with tango, 
discrimination in the writer’s language is painfully clear when depicting the 
actresses of the ‘inferior’ class who are, in reality, themselves the performers 
of ‘our own traditional dance’. A disjuncture between class positions is 
apparent here once again, and highlights a certain prestige granted to tango. 

The article reflects Japan embracing the new genre, while it sets out public 
moral guidance concerning this newly arrived foreign dance, and what was to 
be considered acceptable as regards social relations in Japan. 

Indeed, tango’s association with elegance and vulgarity have also been 
entangled with a disjuncture in class positions, impacting Japanese people’s 
attitudes to tango in the years to come; especially in the interwar years during 
which moral suspicions surrounding dancing was consolidated in Japan. 

Indeed, tango’s association with elegance and vulgarity have also been 
entangled with a disjuncture in class positions, impacting Japanese people’s 
attitudes to tango in the years to come; especially in the interwar years during 
which moral suspicions surrounding couple dances were consolidated in 
Japan. But where was the aforementioned Asakusa, and what did this place 
symbolize in the first half of the twentieth century? Let us now briefly look 
at the concept of modern (modan), a hugely popular notion of this time, and 
its relation to tango in the café culture that later became dancehalls where 
tango was widely enjoyed. 

Tamaki Shinkichi, the social ballroom dancing teacher who founded the 
Japan Dance Teachers’ Association in 1930, recalls: 


“All the dance lovers wanted to imitate the tango depicted in Valentino’s 
“Blood and Sand” (released in Japan in 1923) which was a hugely popular 
film in Japan, but it was extremely difficult... the tango [in Blood and Sand] 
was the “Spanish Tango”, and so we began incorporating five or six easier 
dance moves...” 


https://www.academia.edu/47756964/The_ Arrival of Tango _in Japan Allure Fear_and Morality in Early 20 th Century Japan 1 Yuiko Asaba 
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The Argentine Tango arrival in USA, from 1911 to 1914, from East Coast 
to West Coast, from Washington DC to Los Angeles: 


January 29, 1911: « The dance of the season is said to be the “Argentine 
Tango” which, as its name indicates, hails from the South American republic. 
It is a combination of the undulating movements of the Spanish dances and 
the rhythmic arm wavings of the American dances. The partners never leave 
each other. The man throws his body slightly backward, and the girl throws 
hers slightly forward. The first figure is walked. The second has a gliding step, 
and the body bends first to the right and then to the left. The arms move to 
the cadence of the music. The "T'ango” is danced to slow music. » ~ The 


Washington Herald, Washington, District of Columbia, January 29, 1911 
https://www.newspapers.com/image/?clipping id=26776084&fcfToken=eyJhbGciOiIUzII NilsInR5 
cCl6lkpXVC]9.eyJmemVILXZpZXctaW OiOjUwMDezMTIzLC]pYXQiOj/EZNDUxMDYxNTksImV 
4cClOMTYONTE5MjU10X0.1tFOP55p7qgSToV-XiQyptM-LBFoRAP5YgArTEAnjuRbY 


January 14, 1913: « That wicked dance, the “Tango Argentine,” is coming 
to Pasadena! These poses, among the most modest in the tango, are 
demonstrated by Oscar and Suzette, who "brought the sensational dance to 
America." » ~ The Daily Mirror, Los Angeles, California, January 14, 1913 


https: //latimesblogs. latimes.com /thedailymirror/2009/10/tango-craze-invades-pasadena. htm] 
https://images.app.goo.gl/uUKM814VmeCKkaGX8 
https: //ladailymirror.com/2009/10/08/tango-craze-invades-pasadena 


“The Tango” (New York, 1914) a disc record including voice instructions 


for the “Cortez” or “La Asentada’’, the first figure of the Argentine Tango 
https://archive.org/details/78_ the-tango_gbia0457168a 


The Tango in New York in 1914 according to the Puck magazine: 

- February 7, 1914 —'The Tango reaches the Monastery 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pteid=mdp.39015021037992&view= lup&seq=44 

- April 4, 1914 — Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle: Rhythmic Dervishes 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pteid=mdp.39015021037992&view=1up&seq=190 
- April 11, 1914—Tango Tee 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pteid=mdp.39015021037992&view=1up&seq= 205 
- July 4, 1914 — New York skyline as seen by a “tango victim” 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pteid=mdp.39015021037992&view= lup&seq=494 


Philip Guedalla (1899 - 1944) an English barrister, a travel, tangoes 
through Argentine and wrote his experience in his book "Argentine Tango" 
(1932): 

"The sections bear the names of tango steps (Paseo, Marcha, Corte, Paseo 
con Golpe, Rueda, El Ocho); but I cannot hope that their contents reproduce 
its grace" ~ Philip Guedalla, Argentine Tango, 1932 

https: //archive.org/details/in.ernet.dli.2015.206246/page/n159/mode/ 
2up?q=tango&view=theater 
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Apel 9, 1914 


Figure 15: “A Tango Tea House”, cover of the magazine Life, New York, 
April 9, 1914 
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II. The Angolan vibe: Kizomba (15 min) 


Energy (3 min): exercise “Hara-Line” (grounding) 

Step (3 min): Base 1 (double time) 

Figure (3 min): Base 2 (pendulum step) 

Sequence (3 min): Base 3 (walk with cut and dip: “corte” and “tarraxinha’’) 
Embrace (3 min): game “Balloon-Chest’ (hugging) 

Extra group icebreaker: Greek dance mixer “Zorba” 


Kizomba is a great dance to practice dancing on the Beat. 

Beat has a multitude of meanings, but typically it refers to the rhythmic 
and percussive elements of a song. If you have ever beatboxed to try to show 
someone how a song feels, you’ve displayed the beat to a person. The beat is 
often found in the way that the kick and snare of a drum or percussion set 
interact with the rhythm and tempo of a song. It is the most important and 
memorable percussive element of a song, and it can often be a distinguishing 
factor from other pieces of music. The beat is a very important thing to focus 
on when creating percussion-heavy songs. If you want to get people on their 
feet and dancing because of your song, focusing on creating a grooving and 
catchy beat will do that. The beat is the element that gives a song its 
danceability or lack thereof. The beat can also be decided based on the genre 
of music that is being created. If it is a song that is meant to be played in 
clubs and other places where hype is incredibly important, a steady quarter 
note beat might be exactly what the song needs. This is one of the simplest 
beats available but is still one of the best out there. In other musical genres 
using more complex beats can be helpful, but within the right context can 


make a song sound exciting and fresh to anyone who listens to it. 
https://youtube.com/playlist?list=PLhuguM Xj7ec4naPOMO6sGusAKuOnIDFDT 


Why Tango? 

“My dear Argentine friends who learned to dance in the Golden Age 
might raise an eyebrow to hear me say that. They would prefer to say, 
"Improvisando", where I might say, "A meditation performed by two who 
become one, united at the heart, seeking stillness through motion". They 
would say, "Manteniendo la relacién entre los dos cuerpos" (maintaining the 
relationship between the two bodies), where I would say, "Keeping the hearts 
perfectly united at all times". But they would also say, quietly, so as not to be 
overheard and perhaps misunderstood, that dancing Tango is like being in 
love for three minutes.” ~ Christine Denniston, writer of “The Meaning of 
Tango’ (2007) 

Book: https://archive.org/details/meaningoftangost0000denn 
Lesson: https://youtu.be/rdaVVDfIRpM 
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LA LEGON DE TANGO 


ea p ott nasi 


Figure 16: “La Legon de Tango — Tanguez-vous ?” by José Simont, 
magazine L’Illustration, page 275, Paris, March 29, 1913 
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III. The Cuban vibe: Changiii (15 min) 


Energy (3 min): exercise “Flex-Knees” (bending) 

Step (3 min): Chanetif (pulso-coraz6n) 

Figure (3 min): Kiritba (vai-vén) 

Sequence (3 min): Nengén (media-luna) 

Embrace (3 min): game “Life-Belt” (listening) 

Extra group icebreaker: Cuban dance mixer “Conga line” 


Chane is a great dance to practice dancing in the Tempo of the Heart. 

This basic rhythm is taken from the African slaves of the large plantation 
farms of café and chocolate in Cuba, and is called the Changiif that later was 
moved to Havana to be developed in other sounds as Habanera and Son. 
These rhythms are used as the basis for both the bass line and the percussion 
parts. Tempo is the element of a song that decides how fast or slow a song’s 
rhythm will feel. Typically, it’s very easy to tell when a song is slow or fast, 
even if a person isn’t looking at the actual song’s notation or production. 
Generally, people can tell how fast a song is just by listening to how it affects 
them. Faster music is typically perceived as more energetic and exciting, while 
slower music usually feels more laid back and calm. This isn’t always the case, 
but in most genres of music, the tempo of the music helps create the feeling 
of the song. To establish a consistent tempo in a song, many producers and 
musicians will record their songs to a metronome, or a click track. This is a 
tool that sets a steady tempo for musicians to listen to as they record music 
so that the whole song can be the same tempo without any major shifts. 
However, many musicians appreciate the tempo shifts that come along with 
not recovering to a click. Due to the energy level changing due to a faster or 
slower tempo, many artists will speed up in more energetic parts of a song 
and slowdown in less energetic parts of a song. This natural tempo change is 
very appealing to some musicians, depending on the style of music they are 
creating. 
https://youtube.com/playlist?list=PLhuguM Xj7ec6]03v6JJSEbbL7G]3rLCLE 


Why Tango matters? 

“Some aged critics of the tango say they cannot see what happiness there 
is in dancing. Of course not! Folk don't dance to see; they dance to feel. 
Happiness is a choice of feeling, a thrilling, tingling harmony of mind and 
body, not an eyesight test! The only way of seeing the happiness that comes 
from the dance is to watch the smiling, radiant faces of the dancers. But for 
the true proof, try dancing.” ~ Santos Casani, writer of ‘Casani's Home 
Teacher - Ballroom Dancing Made Easy’ (1930) 

Book: https://archive.org/details/casanisselftutor00casa 
Lesson: https://youtu.be/4jE_ngF UX0 
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LE TANGO! Nom a ta jois ittuste of diseuti ! Le tengo a soulent bier 
des polémiques, et, d'autre part, 1a foule de ses adeptes ne fait que 

saccroitre, Les académies s'en multiplient, L’Académie, avec un grand A, 
s'en empare et Jean Richepin a écrit un + Tango » déja céldbre. 


Ma chére cousine 
Je viens de quitter notre bonne vieille 
maison de Sologne, tout embau- 
mée de lodeur des sapiniéres ; les 
bruyéres sont encore belles, mais 
les deux bassets refusent de me 
suivre dans mes promenades : ils 
sont vieux et nous les avons fait 
beaucoup courir autrefois, et puis 
il faut attendre trop longtemps l'ou- 
verture du passage A niveau, Ia 
garde-barriére est de plus en plus 
lente et cela les agace. 
Mais ce ne sont point ces petites 


ser, et cette manie a gagné jusqu'A la pro- 
vince! Sachez done qu’A Paris, ce ne sont 
que legons de 
tango, thés- 
tango, confé- 
Tences - tango, 
tango - exhibi- 
tions, surpri- 
ses-tango, di- 
ners-tango, 
champagne- 
tango, tangos 
_ dans Vintimi- 
1é, tangos dans 


Vuus danserez donc le tango cet hiver 
prisqne maintenant on le danse dans tous 
les salons et que, seules; quelques 
vieilles dames trés respectables. et qui 
ne Vont d‘ailleurs jamais yu danser, 
«se refusent 4 admettre chez elles 
une telle horreur! » Mais comment le 
danserez-vous? 

Voil& qui devient difficile, C'est 
_ WA, ma chére cousine, qu'il faudra 
montrer de lesprit et écarter impi- 
toyablement les danseurs trop fan- 
taisistes ou trop dédaigneux. Car ce 
sont eux qui font tout le mal ; les 


nouvelles de Ja campagne, que vous Ja charité, uns ont la rage de l'exhibition et pa- 
aurez d’ailleurs par grand’méte, que ete..., ete... I raissent travailler un numéro de mu- 
vous attentez? Vous voulez une ré- y aura bien- sic-hall; les autres se crojent trop 
ponse immédiate au questionnaire tot, je pense, grands seigneurs pour danser vérita- 
compliqué que vous m'avez posé des essayages- blement et se contentent d'esquisser 
dans votre derniére lettre que je tango, et sinos quel- 
viens de trouver en rentrant A Paris. . maisons de ques 
Castle ath, Caste Walh, 
ae aS may Premier pas correct. Fraps em premier pas exugére. iy 

«lez que je vous leurs clientes aprés quatre heures, elles feront tout en ayant 

dise — sous pré- bien d'adjoindre & leur personnel un orchestre Vair de s’en- 

texte que je suis argentin. Il est vrai qu’elles ont déj& une  nuyersupérien- 

le cousin parisien collection spéciale de robes-tango, et je vous rement. 

de la famille — _ prie de croire que le mannequin chargé de les Que votre 

ce que vous devez —présenter ne chdme pas, I] y a mieux : une « promenade » 

danser et com- ¢toffe« tango », sorte de tissu extensible qui soit sans 


ment vous devez 
danser, et cela 
parce que vous 
irez beaucoup 
dans le monde cet 
hiver, 

Ainsi donc, 
ma chére cousi- 
ne, pour vous aus- 
si, aller dans le 
monde, c'est dan- 


permet de danser avec les robes les plus 
étroites, 

Que votre mére, ma chére Solange, a done 
fait preuve de largeur d'idée ct d'intel- 
ligence en vous laissant apprendre le tango 
ici ce printemps, Vous Iaviez tellement 
suppliée qu'elle eit été navrée de répondre 
A vos priéres par un refus. Elle a eu certes 
raison; au moins vous savez ce qu'est le 
tango, et ne comptes pas y trouver des 
joies extraordinaires. 


{ 310) 


flexions trop 
accusées, vos 
ehuit» bien ca~ 
dencés et cal- 
mes, VOS « chy 
seaux 9 exécu- 
‘tés sans tortil- 
Jements ridicu- 
Jes, et sans le- 
ver les jambes 
comme un che- 


Figure 17: “Le Tango: Peut-on le danser? ”, a tango lesson by Victor Lhuer, 
magazine La Vie Heureuse, 1914 
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IV. The Spanish vibe: Habanera (15 min) 


Energy (3 min): exercise “Three-Thumps” (activating) 
Step (3 min): El Corte (the sway step) 

Figure (3 min): La Cunita (the crib step) 

Sequence (3 min): La Cadencia (the rock step) 
Embrace (3 min): game “Ribs-Band” (dialoguing) 
Extra group icebreaker: Finnish dance mixer “Letskiss” 


Habanera is a great dance to practice dancing to the Rhythm. Spanish 
musicians as Sebastian Yradier and Isaac Albéniz were inspired to compose 
famous Habanera music as “El Arreglito” (known as Habanera from Carmen 
of Bizet) or “Tango in D major” from the time they lived in Cuba in the 18% 
Century. Rhythm is the element of music that makes the song have motion 
and flow. Songs will rest on the rhythm as they move forward and follow it 
throughout the song. Rhythm is chiefly concerned with the element of time 
and the amount of noise and silence that different notes will have. 
Fundamentally speaking, music can’t occur without time; the use of sound 
within the boundaries of time is what makes music, music. Rhythm is the 
guide for a song and the glue that holds all the different elements of a song 
together. Rhythm is often conveyed in a song through percussion and drums, 
because they help to make sure the different elements of a song are working 
together. In the same way that drums will create a steady pulse for listeners 
to enjoy, these percussive elements ensure that the different musical 


instruments are all working together and not stepping on each other’s toes. 
https://youtube.com/playlist?list=PLhuguM Xj7ec4UWI5VAGN7i4uYtFOMNtOJ 


Why has Tango mattered in 1913? 

“Many people who are taking up the Tango after not having danced for 
years delight in it for most unexpected reasons. Businessmen, especially, who 
suffer from systematic overwork, find the close attention it requires to master 
and carry out the many steps and figures a splendid antidote for brain-fag and 
business worries after a trying day, distracting the mind with even more 
complete success than bridge - of which, by the way, we seem to hear nothing 
nowadays, since the Tango craze came in-while providing exercise in pleasant 
company. Then the "Butterflies" and "Nuts" of Society find in Tangoing just 
that light occupation for the brain which they enjoy; and the modern woman 
suffering from "nerves" declares that in the dreamy, restful cadences and 
languorous movements of the Tango just the soothing qualities which she 
requires are to be found.” ~ Gladys Beattie Crozier, writer of “The Tango 
and How to Dance It’ (1913) 

Book: https://www.librarvofdance.org/manuals/1913-Crozier-Tango_(Powers).pdf 
Lesson: https://youtu.be/x7F8I4tulOk 
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AU~COURS DE TANGO, par ALBERT GUILLAUME 


(SALON DE LA NATIONALE) 


E tango, le tango Argentin, est la danse a la mode, la danse-vedette de crinolines et des bonnes diligences d’sutrefois. Il fallait une danse originale, 

tous les salons mondains. Les five o'clok classiques lui ont méme cede le inedite, s'adaptant a lesthetque nouvelle des danses mondaines, et le tango 

pas, et Cest maintenant le the-tango qui fait fureur. [1 fallait enfin rem- est arrivé du fond de l'Amérique! On tui a fait le plus enthouriaste accueil, 
placer Tarchaique vale, la charmante vale qui rappelle V'aimable temps des et Voici que tout le monde + tangue *! 


Figure 18: “Au Cours de Tango, le tango Argentin” by Albert Guillaume, 
Tango Argentin, 1913 
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V. The Argentinian vibe: Tango (15 min) 


Energy (3 min): exercise “Cross-Crawl” (powering) 

For the dancer: 

- Step (3 min): La Cruz y Paseo Caminata (The Cross and Promenade) 
- Figure 3 min): La Tijera y Paseo Costado (The Scissor and Chasse) 

- Sequence (3 min): El Ocho y Paseo Girado (The Eight and Molinete) 
For the follower: 

- Step (3 min): Vals cuadrado (3x4) 

- Figure 3 min): Milonga baldosa (2x4) 

- Sequence (3 min): Tango medialuna (4x8) 

For the leader: 

- Step (3 min): Ocho valsero (front eight follower’s back&forth) 

- Figure 3 min): Ocho milonguero (side eight follower’s back&forth) 
- Sequence (3 min): Ocho tanguero (lotus eight follower’s back&forth) 
Embrace (3 min): game “Blind-Fold” (feeling) 

Extra group icebreaker: English dance mixer “Paul Jones” 


Tango is a great dance to practice dancing by the Melody. Melody is 
generally the part of a song that most people remember the most because it 
is usually the element of a song that stands out the most. The melody can be 
done by a singer singing lyrics, a guitar playing a lead line, or a soulful line of 
piano notes. Melody is the part of the music that is meant to communicate 
the main emotions of the song through musical terms. Rhythmically, 
melodies can move either with the bass line, or they can play flowing straight 
notes to contrast the dotted rhythms in the other instruments. Most tangos 
begin in a minor key, reflecting the serious nature of the dance (indeed, most 
dancers keep stern faces when dancing tangos). Often, the melody will carry 
the emotional weight of the song, even if the lyrics can’t. The melody will tell 
the listener if the song is sad, happy, angry, or anywhere in between. 
Renowned songwriter Jeff Tweedy says that “the melody does the heavy 
lifting emotionally for a song.” 
https://youtube.com/playlist?list=PLhuguM Xj7ec5hvuSsBDrlbDg3Gj560HJA 


Why Tango still matters? 

“T believe that Tango has the potential to bring out the best in each of us, 
at least while in the embrace. We surrender our egos; leave prickly personality 
traits at the table; and cease to be CEOs, taxi drivers, engineers, unemployed. 
We replace all our externals with a purity of spirit, a generosity of kindness 
and splendid caring.” ~ Johanna Siegmann, “The Tao of Tango’ (2006) 
Book: https://www.scribd.com/doc/203510814/The-Tao-of-Tango-Johanna-Siegmann 
Lesson: https://youtu.be/Ljs09BmehkM 
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Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 

Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm and the Victrola plays as long 
as any one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and entertain- 
ment, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other music you wish 
tohear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 


pghine Co., Camden, N. Ju, U, 3A. 


Co, Mongral, Canmtan Diyteutors 


Figure 19: “Dancing is delightful to the music of Victrola”, advertisement of 
the magazine Life, New York, April 9, 1914 
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JIS 


Image 4a: created by DALL:E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 4 
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4 THE TANGO SECRET 


In the realm of Tango, the words of the famous Argentine short-story 
wtiter, essayist, poet, and translator, Jorge Luis Borges (1899 — 1986), 
resonate deeply: "The Tango can be discussed, and we discuss it, but it 
contains, like everything true, a secret.’ This secret, much like the enigmatic 
"Law of Attraction’ popularized by Rhonda Byrne, varies in its interpretation 
and impact, depending on one's belief system. 

For many, the secret of Tango is an abstract concept, open to 
interpretation and discussion. Yet, for the passionate Tango dancer, this 
secret transcends the realm of thought and ventures into the visceral. It 
becomes a tangible, almost chemical reaction — a mélange of emotions 
ranging from the thrill of goosebumps to the warmth of blushing, akin to the 
feelings evoked by love itself. 

In this chapter, "The Tango Secret,’ we delve into the heart of these 
emotions, exploring the profound and often unspoken experiences that lie at 
the core of this enigmatic dance. We seek to understand not just the steps 
and movements, but the indescribable essence that makes Tango an 
expression of something far greater than mere dance. 


I The Tangoing, the embrace of the bodies 204 
II_ The secrets of the Tango Criollo in Buenos Aires 262 
III The secrets of the Tango Salon in Buenos Aires 276 


IV The secrets of the Tango Milonguero in Buenos Aires 290 


V_ The Tangasm, the T-Spot of the Tango 302 
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Image 4b: created by DALL:E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 4 
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CA VI PARSIKICN LES NYMPHES A LA MODE ou LA COQUETTERIE SANS MYSTERE Dest & Caryn Baten 


Figure 20: “Les Nymphes a la Mode” by George Barbier, La Vie Parisienne, 
1919 
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I. The Tangoing, the embrace of the bodies 


“From the Café, the tango passed to Europe, and is due to recognize that 
during the “little trip” it became aristocratized, managing to open the doors 
of all the ballrooms, from where it left when it wanted, and finally taking 
refuge in the cabaret.” ~ Angel Villoldo 
https://youtu.be/9qhWgepQcbo 


In the southern suburbs of Buenos Aires, the "tango arrabalero" 
(suburban tango) arose, the one that men and women danced in the suburbs 
with their bodies tightly embraced. Protected in the darkness of the night, 
handsome men and men from the suburbs slipped their feelings into the 
depths of a verse, a melody or danced hugging their fiery partner. The tango 
dance is built on four basic components: the close embrace, the walk, the 
"corte" (stop) and the "quebrada" (dip), these last two classic terms 
understood as the axis of improvisation and the choreographic figures that 
adorn the dance and are known under the name generic of "firulete" 
(embellishment). But above all things, the tango must be danced as a body 
language through which personal emotions are transmitted to the couple. It 
is said that tango is danced "listening to the body of the other". 

In Paris, the “desire”, the possibility of “rubbing” up against each other 
under the pretense of giving way to the dancing fashion of the time and the 
“flexibility” of body movements required by dancing the tango thus pushed 
female fashion to evolve. These elements were, paradoxically, both more 
permitted and more suspicious as they relied on an “import” of uncertain and 
possibly doubtful origin, requiring caution and being as likely to legitimate or 
on the contrary to condemn the Parisian appropriation of this “carefree and 
exquisite [dance] from faraway countries, a dance that non-believers decry as 
immodest or grotesque”. Georges Goursat (aka Sem), who did not like this 
“neurosis,” wrote that it had “made terrible progress”: « [...] through a 
lightning advance, it has spread across Paris, invading salons, theatres, bars, 
night clubs, large hotels and dance halls [...] Half of Paris rubs up against the 
other half. The entire town has been shaken up and has tango under its skin. » 

In this context, debate emerged between opponents and defenders of 
tango, principally around the excessively sensual, even sexual, emphasis of 
this dance from elsewhere. Thus, questions about that “elsewhere”, about the 
ofigins of tango, a dance emerging from a doubly foreign place — 
geographically and socially distant — were connected to the apparently 
licentious properties attributed to the dance. Analysis must begin by 
examining the choreography of tango, and particularly one of its fundamental 
features, the transition from the couple simply holding one another to being 
intertwined. The words of Sem in the above quotation reveal this concern 
with the unambiguous connotations of the verb “rub”. 
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The male partner's forward-marching steps, and the systematic 
introduction of suspensions which interrupt the movement and make room 
for ornamental figures, sum up the innovative elements that tango brought 
to partner dancing. These three aspects are interdependent according to 
Carlos Vega’s analysis and technically they involve each other. In the tango, 
the rejection of “perpetual motion” — i.e., sequential uninterrupted rhythmic 
or turning steps performed by the couple — is combined with sudden halts 
when either the woman or the man inserts improvised steps, whilst the 
partner stops completely: the result is to eliminate any regularity. Prediction 
is impossible because the next dance move, the complete series, or even the 
entire theme are elaborated simultaneously as they are performed. One 
technique becomes necessary: the couple must remain constantly 
intertwined. In other words, “the dancers have the following dilemma: either 
we hold on to each other, or we step on each other’s feet”. In Paris, the 
disappearance of the distance between partners, the fact that there was no 
more “daylight” between partners, and the physical contact — of the chest or 
even the abdomen — was not seen as a technical necessity, but as an 
expression of lewdness. Those in France or Europe who criticized ot 
opposed the adoption of tango denounced its practices and the tastes that it 
displayed, which they saw as at best naive, but more often complacent, 
troubling and decadent. Thus, it was possible to describe this “pseudo-dance 
which must be criticized” as “a double belly-dance whose lewdness is 
increased by exaggerated contortions”. Some critics, like Sem, could 
therefore moralistically mock these “confusing sequences which have neither 
dance’s momentum, nor its physical joy or delirium of movement’. Swept up 
by the “drunkenness” and the “madness” of tango, people who are 
“excessively refined, saturated by luxury and comfort, used to the Ritz and 
the grand hotels” thus “rub up against each other” and “paw each other so 
obstinately and methodically” that you would believe them “to be practicing 
abdominal massage”’. It is neither a “therapy” nor a “physical exercise’, but 
“a way of being sensual”, more “a vice” than a “sport” about which it was 
impossible to say whether those who practiced it were “neurotics, 
exhibitionists or maniacs.” As Sem noted, “faced with these mysterious and 
lascivious contortions’, he felt “ill at ease, as if the hidden gestures of love 
were brusquely unveiled in public”. The press provides very abundant and 
useful descriptions, like the one given by “Parisiana” in L’Art et la Mode of 
3 May 1913: « Dancing on tiptoe, [the dancers] observe a harmonious silence, 
legs bent, proceeding without jolting, with a serene tranquility; they give the 
impression of people relaxing, but whose relaxation contains something of a 
radiance, the polish of a work of art. [...] Some have criticized the tango for 
being a dance that reduces people instead of elevating them, but one needs 
to see that it is an essentially modern entertainment, for those who, in their 
melancholy, have abdicated all hope. » 
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In England, the tango was executed with careful steps in the dance halls 
characterized by the cosmopolitanism of the modern city, but these 
experiments presented serious difficulties of understanding. The view "from 
the outside" recognized it as a strange element that, when transferred to the 
local context, generated a forced effect, a poor imitation of foreign cultural 
elements. An observer from "The Times" expressed with some displeasure 
what was happening before his eyes; The attempt to dance that primitive and 
alien black dance was presented as a ridiculous spectacle: 

« It was clear that tango did not belong "to a high social scale or even to 
the scale of virtue", rather it referred to social sectors with few moral values 
expressed in the sinuous friction of bodies when dancing. » 

The heartfelt steps of the tangos did not seem to be suitable for the British 
who, accustomed to another musical style, moved with some difficulty 
without keeping time with the music: 

« Those who were trying to take their first steps lacked swing, rhythm, 
fluidity. The dancers are rarely in time with the music; They never appear like 
good waltz dancers do. Tango dancers are thinking about their legs and feet; 
and thinking about the legs and feet is like doing physical exercises, but not 
dancing. With their heads and shoulders arched as they bow, they keep their 
anxious eyes fixed on the toes of their labouring feet. They are counting steps 
and figures. » 

If in the opinion of the critics they were such bad dancers, why did some 


of the most renowned ladies in the London circle insist on trying to dance it? 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/86157804X/25/LOG_ 0012, 


From a general perspective, the new dance styles were part of the 
experiences of the Belle Epoque. In this context, novel styles were advertised 
and suggested as a new experience of pleasure that, being a liberal society, 
could not be repressed. The search for pleasure and experimentation in new 
ways seduced these sectors and they found that pleasure existed to be lived 
as a natural experience. Between 1912 and 1914, instruction manuals 
flourished in Paris, London, and the United States. They were, in fact, a 
common product of these years. Tango dancing implied another form of 
physical connection: couples, joined by their hands, while the man held the 
woman around her waist to guide her in the dance. The close bodily 
relationship that other styles did not possess was evident. It imposed a slow 
and intimate rhythm, with an accentuation on seduction but, in addition, it 
left the execution of the figures and steps up to the decision of the dancers. 
These three elements presented it as a dance without regulation or style. The 
main criticism fell on the ways of dancing, the immorality demonstrated in 
the execution of the dance and the replacement of its "autochthonous" (local 
European) sense with a sentimental sense and public seduction. Many agreed 
that the practice of dancing was not bad in itself but what had to be done was 
"learn to dance it" and then choose who to do it with. 


https://www.academia,edu/32169699/As%C3%AD_se_baila_el_tango_exotismo_y_visibilidad_del_tango en Europa _a_comienzos_del_siglo XX 
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The Transgressive Close Embrace and Popular Carnival, 1870 — 1910 
Part A — Rio de Janeiro, circa 1900 


Brazilian maxixe (chymes with "she she") impressed everyone, favorably 
or unfavorably, with close embrace: "face against face, body against body." 
The phrase is from a journalistic description of 1905. It continues: "they 
sweat in sweet movement together," rocking back and forth in place, 
"swiveling their hips (requebrando) to the left, then to the right." The 
illustrations accompanying the Rio newspaper article just cited show the 
man's leg thrust forward between the woman's legs so that she straddles his 
thigh. The journalist calls this "the old way" of dancing maxixe and specifies 
that the less risqué "new way" involves more steps. 

Here is a foreign visitor's account of maxixe at about the same time: 

"The couple enlace arms and legs and press their foreheads together." 
Three slow steps forward, three steps back. Then "quickly, they turn, keeping 
always the same embrace, and during that rapid movement, bend their bodies 
far forward and backward... They turn again, bend again, while making three 
steps forward, three steps back, as if possessed." 

Descriptions vary, as the practice of the dance must also have varied, but 
the close, sustained contact between the dancers' bodies is a standard feature 
of maxixe descriptions. So are the swiveling hips. Lower body movement was 
maxixe's sine qua non. 

"Maxixe is a science 

Or maybe it's an art. 

To be good at maxixe, 

You need move just one part," sang the dancers of a 1902 Rio musical 
review. 

Brazilian scholars agree that maxixe emerged as a new way of dancing 
conventional social dances, especially —believe it or not— polka. This new 
way of dancing was encouraged by Brazilian musicians. 

In an era before phonograph recordings, international styles necessarily 
passed through the hands of local musicians, who, in Brazil, were most often 
of African-descent. One of their favorite activities was adapting hit melodies 
from current musical theater productions, introducing rhythmic variations 
(syncopations and cross-rhythms)" to the "straight" version indicated by the 
sheet music. An indigenous rhythm instrument, the maraca-like chocalho — 
which accented syncopations, cross-rhythms, and backbeats —became the 
musical signature of maxixe. This rhythmic innovation did not depend on 
any particular instrumentation, however. Even military brass bands could put 
maxixe into a melody, as we can tell from the Brazilian Minister of War's 
1907 order banning maxixe from official occasions. 
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Part B — Buenos Aires (and Montevideo), circa 1900 


Example number two: milonga, a dance of Buenos Aires (and 
Montevideo, Uruguay, the much smaller sister city of Buenos Aires on the 
other side of the Rio de la Plata). 

Here is how milonga looked just before 1900 at a kerosene-lit, tin-roofed 
dancehall in Montevideo, the (in)famous San Felipe Academy, where women 
were paid by the dance. Envision it. The band —including flutes, violins, a 
harp, and a foot-pumped organ—strikes up a polka or perhaps a habanera, 
the great Cuban musical export of the period. The couples at San Felipe 
Academy embrace very closely: "their legs seemingly tangled, their heads ... 
almost touching, when not actually doing so at the temples." Thus fastened 
together, "they move as if formed of one piece, admirably obedient to the 
rhythm of the music, light and flexible." The couples sweep freely about the 
dance floor, their center of gravity low, their feet shuffling lightly, never far 
off the floor, "their course marked by sudden separations and turns" in which 
they reverse direction, now to the side, now toward him, now toward her. 
Sometimes they stop short, as if staggering, only to flow suddenly away again, 
so that "they give the impression of dancing on the deck of a ship in a rough 
sea." There is an extravagant quality to certain gestures. The woman 
sometimes straddles her partner's thigh; sometimes he bends her far 
backward. 

Milonga technique was called “corte y quebrada”. The cortes (or 
"cuts"/"stops") were the stops and turns that cut the flow of the couple's 
movements across the floor. The quebradas [or "dips"/"breaks"] were the 
now familiar swiveling or "breaking" of the hips executed, according to a 
1906 Argentine description, with "the bodies of both dancers in full contact." 

While the quebradas are common to maxixe and milonga—and to 
danzén, as will shortly be apparent— the cortes are not. They give a 
distinctive profile to, and show the continuity between, milonga and tango. 
(A fast, carly variant of tango is, in fact, still called milonga.) Here's the point. 
Before 1900, cortes were simply a Rio de la Plata way of dancing any music 
from the international ballroom repertory. An elderly Argentine named 
Miguel Washington reminisced about the 1880s that "everything, even waltz, 
was danced with cortes." A description of a public dance that appeared in a 
1896 Buenos Aires newspaper corroborates Washington's recollections. 

It paints fearful scenes of delinquency and then asks of the dancing itself: 

What do they dance? Habanera, milonga, polka, mazurka. 

How do they dance it? The criollo way. 

And the "criollo way" of dancing, according to the article, was defined by 
the technique of corte y quebrada. In other words, milonga, like maxixe, 
started out as a new way of dancing the existing dance repertory. 
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Part C — Havana, circa 1900 


Cuban danzon, had a reputation for delicate refinement, even stiffness, 
by the end of the twentieth century. It may seem an odd third example of 
dirty dancing. But in the late nineteenth century danzon had a different, 
highly transgressive, reputation. 

In his angry 1888 denunciation of Prostitution in Havana, a Cuban social 
reformer took special aim at danzon. He criticized especially contact between 
the dancing couples’ bodies, "pushing their hips and thighs together, 
separated only by the wrinkled skirt," and, with explicit detail, evoked the 
dancers' lustful embrace, the woman's bust swaying against the man's chest, 
their groins and thighs in momentary, but frequent, contact. The reformer 
described the music as "pornographic." That is, at any rate, an accurate 
description of his own prose, that included reference, at one point, to the 
woman's "turgidly erect nipples." And he was not describing a house of 
prostitution in the quoted passage, but rather the manner in which a "perhaps 
honest and virginal" young woman might be led astray. 

Danz6n prominently featured the lower body movements already 
described for maxixe and milonga. As early as 1878, a Havana newspaper 
inveighed against danzén precisely for its horrid culebreo the snake like 
movement of the body produced by "breaking" hips. Worst of all was the 
"slippage" that occurred in the combination of close embrace and culebreo, 
when the dancers’ bodies rubbed in the manner described above. The Havana 
paper called on the "patriotism" of Cuban youth to resist the scourge of 
"slippage." “Watch it! Don't slip!” warned a different paper. 


Part D — Maxixe, Milonga, Danzon 


Like maxixe and milonga, danz6n began as a new way of dancing an older 
sott of music. The older sort of music, in this case, was Cuban danza, a 
mainstay of Havana ballrooms in the nineteenth-century. Like the 1853 hit 
El Cocoyé, that made an epoch in Havana carnival and inspired Gottschalk, 
the danzon rhythm was based on the regular pattern of syncopation called 
cinquillo. A syncopated rhythmic groove that rose with danzén to become 
the heart of Cuban dance music in the 1900s. Danzon was slower and more 
Afro-Cuban than danza. By slowing danza melodies, danz6n opened more 
room for cross rhythms between the main beats. A few Afro-Cuban 
percussion instruments, most notably the giiiro (gourd scraper), were used to 
accent the cross rhythms. 

Dancers responded to the new rhythms by accentuating the movements 
that gave danzon its sinuosity, emphasizing movements of the hips and a 
lower center of gravity. They also simplified the multifigured choreography 
of danza and spent a lot more time dancing cheek to cheek. 
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On the other hand, dancers also helped inspire the musicians to create 
these rhythms. The two-way interaction between dancers and musicians is, 
after all, what makes dancing to a live band special. Dancers encourage what 
they like by responding with special enthusiasm. Sometimes, too, they pull 
the rhythm in the direction of their own movements. This interaction is quite 
important in African-influenced music and dance traditions like Cuba's. 

Because they started spontaneously as new ways of dancing the existing 
dance repertory, maxixe, milonga, and danzén were eminently popular 
creations. Ordinary dancers and working musicians were taking the initiative, 
gradually creating something new. In each case, they tested and transgressed 
the limits of sanctioned social behavior, both by shucking off prudery and by 
adopting styles of body movement linked to African traditions. To 
understand the energies that animated this transgressive spirit, this testing of 
limits, we must consider that the dancers and musicians who invented 
maxixe, milonga, and danz6én did not inhabit tidy, stable social spaces. 

Instead, they were encountering unfamiliar situations, meeting people 
different from themselves, receiving the impact of imported cultural forms. 

Maxixe, for example, was closely identified with a particular part of Rio 
de Janeiro, the "new city,” or Cidade Nova, so called because it was the first 
area of expansion beyond the old colonial limits of Rio. In the 1870s, when 
the population of Rio reached a quarter million people, the Cidade Nova was 
the fastest growing part. As the Cidade Nova attracted migrants from other 
parts of Brazil, including recently freed slaves —and poor Italian and 
Portuguese immigrants, too— the better-off white Brazilians began moving 
south into the beachfront neighborhoods like Botafogo and Copacabana that 
now dominate the international image of the city. 

Meanwhile, the Cidade Nova, with its sweaty quayside neighborhoods and 
train station, attracted poor Brazilians who were gradually being displaced 
from the city center. This predominantly black population moved north 
along the train tracks, toward where most of Rio's poor have lived ever since. 
Small manufacturing concerns followed them north out of the city center. By 
the 1880s, favelas, the famous high-rise slums that later proliferated in the 
city, began to be established on hills around the Cidade Nova. 

Some poor houses of Rio's Cidade Nova were not shanties but mansions 
overtaken by hard times, sold by their prosperous owners in flight to 
Botafogo or Copacabana. Such old mansions were usually divided up into 
many apartments. Closely-packed smaller dwellings filled in the mansions’ 
formerly spacious grounds. These smaller dwellings were sometimes wartens 
of single rooms, corticos, meaning "honeycombs (conventillos in Buenos 
Aires)," owned by a slumlord and inhabited by laundresses and day laborers. 
In the cortigos, Portuguese and Italian immigrants rubbed elbows with poor 
Brazilian whites and blacks. 
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Recent arrivals from Bahia got to know recent arrivals from Milan or the 
Azores. Parties were inevitable. The music would have been an eclectic mix, 
much of what the rest of the city danced: quadrilles, mazurkas, and especially 
polkas. But the dancers of the Cidade Nova did something different with the 
standard repertoire, adopting a close embrace and incorporating requebradas 
that would never have been allowed in Milan or the Azores. Who or what 
was to stop them? 

What social norms pertained in this new situation? If the dancers could 
forget what people might say "back in the old country" or in some Brazilian 
provincial town, no one in Rio's Cidade Nova reminded them. 

Milonga arose in a similar social milieu in Montevideo and Buenos Aires: 
the port districts, the areas where European immigrants clustered, the 
outskirts, and the neighborhoods around markets, army barracks, and 
slaughterhouses. A 1890 Dictionary of Argentine Expressions specified that 
milonga was "a dance found only among people of the lower orders." Many 
of the people classed as belonging to "the lower orders" by the Argentine 
lexicographers of 1890 lived in conventillos —subdivided old mansions that 
were the exact Rio de la Plata counterpart of Brazilian corticos. A whole 
family, or half a dozen day laborers, might be crammed together in each room 
of the conventillo. Immigrants of the same nationality tended to share rooms, 
but conventillos brought everyone together. 

Neither Montevideo nor Buenos Aires was a city of ethnic enclaves. 

Both were even more heavily immigrant than Rio. In 1869, foreign-born 
men outnumbered native-born men in Buenos Aires by something like four 
to one. Half a century later, in 1914, day laborers (an important component 
of "the lower orders") were almost ten to one foreign-born in the city. In 
addition, both Rio de la Plata ports were like Rio de Janeiro in attracting many 
migrants from the countryside in the late nineteenth century. And, as is often 
true among populations of migrants, men outnumbered women by a wide 
margin. 

Perhaps that is why prostitution thrived. At any rate, houses of 
prostitution, where transgressive dancing was a prelude to commercial sex, 
figure insistently in all accounts of the development of milonga. (This makes 
a lot of sense when one considers that brothels are themselves a kind of 
institutionalized transgression.) The brothels of the Rio de la Plata brought 
together diverse assortments of people. After 1885, especially, prostitutes in 
the Rio de la Plata ports were often victims of what was then called "the white 
slave trade" from Russia and Eastern Europe. Of more than a thousand 
women in an 1887 enumeration of legal prostitutes in Buenos Aires (fewer 
than the illegal ones), 245 were Argentine, 145 German, 141 Russian, 108 
Spanish, 99 French, 59 Uruguayan, 39 Swiss, 30 Paraguayan, 27 English, and 
48 of other nationalities. 
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If these women were inevitably classed among "the lower orders," 
certainly not all their customers were. The houses of well-known madams 
like "Laura" and "Maria la Vasca" attracted middle-class or even upper-class 
men ("bad boys from good families," said people in Buenos Airest and 
Montevideo). 

Prostitution was not absent from Havana, either, of course. The 
mentioned author of Prostitution in Havana devoted a whole chapter to the 
problem's choreographical dimensions." Like Rio and Buenos Aires, Havana 
was a city of immigrants and a busy Atlantic port. All the factors already 
discussed for Rio and Buenos Aires were at work, too, in Havana. Yet their 
configuration was distinctive. Havana's immigrants were mostly young 
Spanish men come to seek their fortunes in Spain's last rich American colony. 
Eventually, they became enthusiastic dancers of danzén —but then, so did 
practically everybody else in the city. Havana was also the home of many 
black Cubans (none of them slaves, any longer, after abolition in 1886). 

The social space in which danzén emerged was not, as with maxixe in 
Rio, as specific section of the city, nor, as with the milonga, exclusively among 
the "lower orders." By the mid 1880s, danzén was being danced all over 
Havana, in gatherings of the humble and the well-to-do. 

The most significant commonality of maxixe, milonga, and danzon (at 
least for this book) is their intertwined African and European roots. In his 
careful historical study of maxixe, Jota Efegé concurs with other authorities 
such as Nei Lopes, Artur Ramos, José Ramos Tinhorao, and Mario de 
Andrade in affirming that maxixe expressed an African influence in Brazilian 
music and dance. Indeed, those influences seem never to have been doubted 
by anybody. The first recorded usage of any form of the word maxixe, located 
by Efegé in a 1880 Rio newspaper, refers to "maxixeiras" (women who dance 
maxixe). And newspaper references to maxixeiras generally suggest that they 
were women of African descent, e.g., "the mulata is the key, to the requebrada 
maxixe.” 

As late as 1919, when maxixe had been the most popular dance of urban 
Brazil for decades, a national legislator and member of the prestigious 
Academy of Letters still scorned it as an unpleasant reminder of the dancing 
of Brazilian slaves. A six-volume memoir of turn-of the-century Rio offers a 
vivid description of cheap music halls. The black pianists of these music halls 
played in a syncopated style that evoked, for the memorialist Luiz Edmundo, 
"the cadence of African batuque" —batuque being the percussive music to 
which Brazilian slaves had danced. In other words, these pianists played 
maxixe. Edmundo describes the show of a performer named with nickname 
“mulata Farusca’”’, who mounts the stage in revealing costume —see-through 
blouse and blue silk head scarf, with earrings, necklaces, and bracelets 
glittering in the stage lights— that loosely imitates the West African apparel 
worn by women of Bahia. 
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The all-male audience calls for her to dance maxixe, thumping their canes 
on the floor in time with the rhythm. The performance culminates when 
“mulata Farusca” executes "the screw," a whirling and spiraling movement 
of her body, that brings down the house. Quoting Edmundo: "Mulata 
Farusca finishes her sensational number amid a deafening roar. The pianist, 
delirious with enthusiasm, pounds out the last chords of the maxixe ... bathed 
in sweat but covered with glory." Edmundo reports that the enterprising 
owners of Rio's music halls combed the city's poor black neighborhoods in 
search of performers. 

Milonga's African associations were necessarily different, because neither 
Buenos Aires nor Montevideo had a large black population at the end of the 
nineteenth century. Most milonga dancers were therefore white. Still, black 
(especially mulato) men seemed to hold pride of place on the floors of public 
dance halls such as Montevideo's San Felipe Academy. Stage representations 
of superior milonga dancing often connected it to a black identity, and any 
particularly showy display of milonga technique was called bailar a lo negro 
("dancing black") in the slang of the Rio de la Plata ports. 

An important early account (1883) says that milonga rhythms "had the 
movement of candombe drums." Candombe, like Brazilian batuque, was the 
dancing of slaves and free blacks, who had formed a substantial part of the 
Rio de la Plata population until the mid nineteenth century. 

Just how did dances of black people become dances of white people? In 
a sense, this entire book is an answer to that question. 

But the question is particularly central to the history of milonga and tango. 
The 1883 quotation about candombe drums is interesting because it explicitly 
suggests an answer: "Milonga is danced by urban tough guys [called 
compadritos] who mockingly imitate the dance of blacks." 

But how convincing is this answer? Something makes one skeptical about 
it at first blush. It is hard to imagine just how this mocking imitation might 
have taken place, in what specific situations whites observed and caricatured 
black dancing, and why they would ever have done so persistently enough to 
propagate a full-blown dance genre. Yet, if milonga had some influence from 
candombe, and the scholarly consensus says it did, then the Italian and 
Spanish immigrants who flooded Buenos Aires and Montevideo in the 1880s 
had to have learned it through some process of imitation. Along with 
compadrito tough-guys, the 1883 description associates milonga with 
soldiers, cart drivers, the clients of "low-life dives," and the inhabitants of the 
city's outskirts in general. Argentine blacks must have mixed socially in these 
poor neighborhoods and "dives" with Galician cooks, Italian construction 
workers, and Polish or Russian prostitutes." In a plausible scenario, 
immigrants learned milonga dancing through normal social interaction with 
Argentine blacks. Still, there is little direct evidence of white dancers imitating 
black dancers. We must return to this issue later. 
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The African influences on danzoén are as plain as those on maxixe, and 
danz6n is the best documented of the three cases because of a dispute that 
arose in the Cuban press in 1878. The dispute, which focused at first on 
dancing in the city of Matanzas, not far from Havana, began with criticisms 
from Havana's important newspaper, El Triunfo. El Triunfo sneered 
sarcastically at "that stuff that the morenos and pardos" of Matanzas call 
danzon. It sneered even more at a Matanzas paper's attempts to defend the 
dance as a practice "both of colored people and of the most distinguished 
citcles of white society" in Matanzas. In that case, chortled El Triunfo, the 
Matanzas paper admitted that white society in the city danced this creation 
of colored people! El Triunfo explained: 

"We had preferred not to say that outright, but since Sefior L., who is no 
doubt from Matanzas, has taken it upon himself to clarify matters, so much 
the better. We wash our hands of the matter." 

Such "dirty linen," concluded El Triunfo, should be washed in private by 
the white society of Matanzas. This airing in the press exposed racial 
undertones that normally surfaced only as veiled innuendo. El Aprendiz (a 
paper from Regla, across Havana harbor) lamented that danzon was, after all, 
merely "a degeneration of African tangos." (The word tango occurs here in 
its nineteenth-century Cuban meaning, to refer to any sort of African 
dancing. In nineteenth-century Brazil, the word tango had identical African 
associations and might, in fact, be used to refer to maxixe, too."). 

The same theme was taken up, and elaborated in familiar terms, by a 
Matanzas paper, La Aurora de Yurumi: 

"Danza and danzén might have been born in Cuba, but their origin is 
African. The music of those dances has something of the concupiscence and 
voluptuousness that characterize the natives of sultry Africa... The beat of 
the kettledrums shows this beyond doubt. Furthermore, the rhythm of danza 
and danzon is very much like the rhythm of the tangos that Africans dance 
in our streets." Not just African influence, but race mixing, was at issue in the 
controversy surrounding danzon. 

Maxixe, milonga, and danz6n often show up historically in encounters 
between dark-skinned women and lighter-skinned men of superior social 
position. Such men were the intended readership of Rio's 1905 journalistic 
chronicler Joao Phoca, who called maxixe "a fever that nobody of the 
masculine sex can escape." Phoca exhorted Rio's shy, middle-class 
"Everyman" in the following terms: “Go, timid and curious. See the bizarrely 
limber limbs, that twisting and untwisting of couples to the sound of a 
languorous maxixe.” The dance is dangerously seductive: “Go. Get to like it 
... and you're lost. In a while, imperceptibly, unconsciously, you'll be ready to 
ask a woman you don't even know to dance. And soon, without ever having 
learned those steps, those movements, you'll be swiveling clumsily, running 
into things, stepping on feet and getting stepped on, but dancing maxixe.” 
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Many of the women that our novice maxixe dancer was urged to seek as 
partners were poor maxixeiras of African descent, including paid dancehall 
girls. Unlike danzon, which rapidly gained a foothold in Havana dancehalls 
of all social descriptions, maxixe was a dance that "decent" women of Rio 
rately did before 1900. True, many stories circulated about "decent" women 
who attended carnival balls incognito as domindés, wearing a hooded cloak 
and mask. In one common variant, the disguised woman encounters and 
dances with her own husband who is, of course, eventually shocked and 
outraged when he discovers her identity. Still, middle-class women 
constituted a small minority of the available partners in any dance venue 
featuring maxixe. In a similar carnival story, the man "drools" all night for a 
domino who, when the dawn light reveals her dark skin between glove and 
sleeve, turns out to be the family cook. Women presented as maxixeiras, 
maxixe dancers, became a standard attraction of dances given in carnival 
season, and there was rarely doubt about their social identity. 

For example, showy 1895 newspaper ads for Rio's Phoenix Dramatica 
theater promised the presence of "three hundred splendid mulatas 
maxixeitas" at its dance. 

Not to be outdone, another theater advertised "a great abundance of 
mulatas" who would dance maxixe at its two costume balls. A few years 
earlier, a third theater, the Recreio Dramatico, had announced for 10 p.m. 
"the triumphal entrance of the Group of Maxixeiras, made up of 450 damsels 
who will display sixty-nine choreographical evolutions. In all these cases, the 
implication was that the women would mingle at the dance after their act. 

Aluisio Azevedo's "O Cortigo", one of the most widely read novels of 
Brazil in this period, provides a sample from the 1880s. In the novel, Rita 
Baiana, a woman "half black and half white," dances not maxixe but one of 
its Afro-Brazilian antecedents, which could be danced by one person alone. 
Significantly, Rita's nickname "Baiana" signals her connection to Bahia, the 
center of neo-African culture in Brazil. Her Portuguese lover watches her 
dance transfixed: 

“The moon burst through the clouds at that moment, bathing the scene 
in a soft, silver glow and lending to the rich, warm skin of the mulata a pallor 
which made her really beautiful. With infinite grace she danced, simple, 
primitive, seemingly formed only to delight the senses, a creature from Eden's 
gardens, much of the woman and much of the serpent. She danced within 
the circle, her hands at her waist and her entire body in movement. Now her 
arms were outstretched and raised, and then lowered till her fingertips 
touched her neck. At times she sank till she appeared to be almost sitting on 
the ground, while the movement of her arms and hips never ceased. Then 
she leaped into the air and danced faster and faster, her arms twisting and 
writhing, and her blood boiling with a passion that communicated itself to 
the onlookers.” 
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Obviously, the passage is riddled with the racism of its day, not to mention 
its leering male viewpoint: It takes an extra moonlit "pallor" to make 
"primitive" Rita "really beautiful." She seems "formed only to delight the 
[male] senses." 

Rita's serpent-like seduction of the Portuguese immigrant is intended, in 
the novel, to signal danger for Brazil. As a result of the affair, her formerly 
hard-working Portuguese lover becomes improvident, pleasure-loving, and 
lazy, just like Rita's other (Brazilian) lovers. He gives up wine for rum, cod 
for black beans and manioc, becoming, in Acevedo's word, "Brazilianized." 

We need share none of Acevedo's outmoded assumptions, however, to 
sense the power of his imagery. As the passage illustrates, dance was already 
central to pre-1900 images of black women as Brazilian national sex symbols. 

Similarly, the women who danced milonga in Montevideo or Buenos 
Aires were often of African descent. Overall, the Rio de la Plata cities were 
overwhelmingly white by 1900. 

Well before then, the black population of Buenos Aires had dropped 
below two percent of the total as the city's black population was diluted by 
massive European immigration and, in a famous metaphor, "disappeared like 
a drop of ink in a glass of water." This disappearance was largely a matter of 
proportion, as the population increase of Buenos Aires, driven by 
immigration from Europe, reached toward a million, with Montevideo 
showing a similar demographic pattern on a smaller scale. 

But the disappearance of the city's black population was also a matter of 
"passing," as light-complexioned people abandoned a black identity. 

Whenever whites socialized with people of African descent, though, 
milonga dancing was unlikely to be far away. 

Many of the women paid by the dance at the San Felipe Academy and 
other such "dance academies," were apparently of mixed race. The rooms of 
women called by the slang term chinas," who lived around army garrisons, 
were another famous venue of milonga parties. The chinas, who took care of 
the soldiers in a variety of ways (even going with them on campaign in many 
cases), were often of indigenous descent. Suggestively, some places of 
prostitution were called quilombos, the Brazilian word for settlement of 
escaped slaves. 

When "bad boys from good families" commemorated their escapades 
publicly, however, they were likely to brag of visits to fancy brothels staffed 
by European prostitutes. As a result, there is no parallel figure to the 
glamorous mulata Rita Baiana in the fiction or memoirs of Montevideo or 
Buenos Aires. 
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Havana, in contrast, had precise and extensive parallels. "Sugar-hipped" 
mulatas figured poetically, musically, and graphically in Cuban popular 
culture from the 1840s on. A beautiful mulata is the protagonist of Cecilia 
Valdez (1882), the most famous nineteenth-century Cuban novel. Cecilia, like 
Rita Baiana, is a mulata with a white lover, in this case, a rich merchant's 
spoiled son. The young slacker seeks out Cecilia at dances arranged to 
facilitate such liaisons. There they mingle with black dancers of both sexes 
and also with white males (to quote the novel) "of decent, well-to-do families, 
who did not hesitate to socialize with people of color and take part in their 
favorite diversion, some for love of dancing, and others for motives less 
pure." The author, who also reported on society dances for the Havana 
newspapers, clearly knew his topic. The quoted scene of the novel goes on 
to describe how the white men waited until late in the evening before dancing 
with women of African descent and how they stayed away from the windows 
when they did. The novel's main plot twist is relevant to the matter at hand, 
too: Cecilia and her white lover turn out to have the same father, a Spaniard 
who ruined Cecilia's mother just as his son will ultimately ruin Cecilia. 


Part E - Popular Carnival 


It is hardly surprising, given their penchant for crossing lines, that maxixe, 
milonga, and danzon thrived at carnival, when the collective mood celebrates, 
even encourages, transgressive behavior. 

In fact, the first documented appearance of the word maxixe occurs in a 
1883 comedy set at Rio's carnival. Several characters are gathered on the 
sidewalk of the Rua do Ouvidor, the main carnival parade route, when a 
woman says to a young malandro a Brazilian tough-guy counterpart to the 
compadrito): "Hey, Manduca, don't go soft on me. Let's see that maxixe 
stuff!" By the 1880s, maxixe had become Rio's carnival dance par excellence. 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo also had major carnival celebrations in the 
years when milonga was the rage of "the lower orders." 

In a 1934 interview, when Buenos Aires carnival had entered its 
permanent decline, a veteran musician waxed nostalgic about the carnival 
dances at "la Negra Maria's" establishment in the years before 1900 —the 
years when milonga's cortes and quebradas were beginning to attract 
middle— class curiosity: "Ah, carnival in the old days. Can you imagine how 
long those dances lasted? Seven days and seven nights without stopping more 
than a moment to move the band to the patio when the house's wooden floor 
caved in! 

Also in the 1880s, with perfect simultaneity, danzon reigned supreme at 
Havana's carnival celebration. Direct press coverage of carnival in Rio, 
Havana, and Buenos Aires offers a special opportunity to study transgressive 
dancing that went on, less noticed, year round. 
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Let us take stock before proceeding. Here are the main points so far: 
Maxixe, milonga, and danzon were like so many fingers of the same hand, 
variants of a single phenomenon that we might call the transgressive close 
embrace. Dances of this kind appeared throughout Latin America around 
1900. These dances emerged as a new way of performing conventional dance 
music, adding rhythmic complexity and accenting hip movement. Maxixe, 
milonga, and danz6n arose not so much inside communities as between 
them. They had particular associations with race mixing, both because people 
of mixed race created them and because they were typically present at racially 
mixed gatherings. Having clarified what these dances had in common, let us 
see how diverse national contexts shaped them into distinct national rhythms. 
We will focus on the experiences of particular people involved in the popular 
culture of our Atlantic port cities: 

First, an Afto-Brazilian matriarch, "Aunt Ciata," at whose house in Rio's 
Cidade Nova district the canonical "first samba" was composed in 1917. 

Next, the Podesta family, Montevideans of Italian descent who put the 
milonga on stage and gave dance an important place in Argentina's national 
theater. 

Finally, Cuban band leader Miguel Failde, who crystallized the musical 
form of the danzon and made it the music that Havana could not resist.” ~ 
chapters from the book “National Rhythms, African Roots: The Deep 
History of Latin American Popular Dance” by John Charles Chasteen (2004) 


https://www.google.co.uk/books/edition yBvvvrydCNwCehl=en&gbpv=1&peg=PP1 
Maxixe (Polca + Lundu) — Chiquinha Gonzaga, TV Globo 
https://youtu.be/LpikKD61hZi8?si=YcBAOP8baeC1MreT 

Milonga (three styles of each social class) — film "Tango Bar" (1987) 
https://youtu.be/OeLn4jAuxGkrsi=FFCtab_xntZjvkGz 

Danzon (Orquesta Miguel Failde "Almendra") — Tradicional Cubana 
https://youtu.be/K6rkgip9U4MPsi=8xdt7PufcPETpRIK 


"Back in 1870, the tango stirred its compadrito and outback language. 
Where did it come from with its bravado like a young bull? Because of the 
way it hits, it is difficult to miss the genealogy. The Spanish root, there is no 
doubt. But only the root. In or else, a little of the African candombe until 
linking with the vidalita of the pampa. It was finally defined in the mixture 
with the sweet rhythms of the Cuban habanera, languid and lilting in its 
rhythm of two by four, and the mischievous, intentional and brave milonga, 
which in the other century made the starches of the black Dominga flutter 
happily, that mulatto who moved her legs with as much skill as she moved 
the chocolate stirrer, while outside, in the candombe, the drum and the flute 
attacked, come on." ~ Luis Mario, pseudonym of Maria Luisa Carnelli (1898- 
1987) from Mar del Plata. 


https://www.elcohetealaluna.com/ni-mario-ni-luis-maria-luisa 
https://tangodc.com/lyrics/2021/6/9/se-va-la-vida 
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What the newspapers were saying about the Milonga around 1880s 


Gritty dance halls —and similarly fabled locales of early tango lore— 
must have been chief venues for the mystery. We need to explain: how white 
dancers learned a style created by black dancers? But one can glean only so 
much from the existing evidence. Here, for example, is a particularly detailed 
newspaper account from La Patria Argentina in 1880: 

“Generally public dances are hidden in establishments where one sees on 
the dirty white-painted glass, black letters made bold by the interior lights: 
"Café So and So.". In the front room there really is a café ... The door to the 
next room is closed, and all one hears are the voices of customers and the 
sounds of waitresses about their work. But then someone wanders through 
that door and stays a while, or someone else appears, looking a bit fatigued, 
and goes to drink something at the bar —generally French wine and fizzy 
water in equal parts, a drink invented by the Italians. ... And each time the 
door opens one hears an odd brushing sound on the floor, like a lot of people 
dragging their feet. And to that strange music, men dance with only two, 
three, or four women hired by the owner. These poor women dance all night 
every night without a rest, passing from the arms of a Criollo dancer, who 
twists her in a milonga, to the arms of an Englishman man who shakes her 
stiffly in a waltz, to the arms of an Italian who disjoints her in a peringundin. 
When the piece is over, someone quickly calls out "dame la lata," referring to 
the tokens used to pay for the songs and signaling his request.” 

The next year, a different paper, La Pampa, reported on similar peso-per- 
dance-halls. According to this article, around the barracks at the Plaza del 
Parque “dance halls alternate with houses of prostitution for whole blocks.”’. 
The infrequent mention of milonga dancing, despite the indubitable 
popularity of the practice, is partly explained by the associations of the name 
milonga itself: vulgar, pejorative, signifying a dance "exclusively of the lower 
orders." Even people who liked the style might be squeamish about saying 
much less writing that they danced milonga. That squeamishness is plain in 
the dignified black newspaper La Broma, which shows that dancing was 
central to the social life of the black community in the 1870s and 1880s but, 
much concerned about respectability, never uses the word milonga. On the 
other hand, the paper indicates that the preferred music at black parties was 
habanera —the Cuban music which, more than any other, inspired Rio 
Platense dancers to invent "“cut-and-break" ["corte y quebrada"| 
choreography. So, La Broma's frequent references to habanera music no 
doubt indicates frequent milonga dancing at gatherings of Buenos Aires 
blacks. Some whites could obviously have been in attendance, of course. But 
dances of the black community were surely not occasions for "mocking 


imitation" of black dancers by white ones. 
https://books.google.co.uk. books?id=yBvvvryd CNwC&printsec= frontcover#v=onepage&q&f= false 
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The first Academies or dance houses in Buenos Aires and Montevideo 


Roberto Selles, poet, journalist, essayist, tango researcher, share with us 
about black tango people. The knowledge of these stories is fundamental, 
they can contribute to the understanding of why tango was a mixture of 
ethnicities, which occurred during the immigration produced on the 
Rioplatense coasts during the course of the last decade of the 19' century. 

La Parda Carmen Gémez was born around 1830 and began dancing at 
the Academia de Pardos y Morenos, located on Del Parque Street (today 
Lavalle) in Buenos Aires. Around 1854, what was known as "La Academia 
de la Parda Carmen Gomez" opened its doors near Plaza Lorea (part of the 
current Plaza Congreso). When she sold it in 1854, she opened another one 
in the first blocks of Corrientes Street. It is known about the brunette 
Agustina that she also went to an Academy near Plaza Lorea. It is known that 
the dark-skinned Agustina also had an Academy near Plaza Lorea. The dancer 
Clotilde Lemos debuted at the Academia de Pardos y Morenos in the second 
half of the 1850s. Alejandro Vilela entertained the evenings at the Academia 
de la Gomez, where she was employed when it opened its doors. None of 
them took long to join the cultists of the new genre called tango. 

As for the Academies of the city of Montevideo, the brown Deolinda, 
milonguera and owner of one of the dance places, shone. "Endowed with a 
magnificent body and original beauty" - her compatriot Pintin Castellanos 
tells us - in addition to a character like hell, she had an extraordinary ability 
to dance with corte and quebrada, the men of that time, despite her proven 
beauty. , they didn't dare much with the brown Deolinda. Between 1880 and 
1886, the police chief, Apolinario Galloso, deported her - because of many 
brawls in which she was a protagonist - to Buenos Aires, here she continued 
with the filigree of her feet and her bravery... She died! in a Creole duel! 
Another of the black women who was in charge of the Academies in 
Montevideo was the brunette Sixta. This woman, as gutsy as the previous 
one, had obtained the sergeant's genets on this side of the Plata, in the battle 
of Caseros. In this regard, Leon Benaros says that when a fight broke out in 
the premises "She would take out the rifle that she carried in Caseros" when 
the commotion was great, or the bayonet when there were two or three who 
were fighting and by force of blows she would make them enter sidewalk. 
Also the brown Isabelino Palermo directed another Academy in Republic 
almost Dante. In it, according to the moralist Emilio Sisa Lopez, tango was 
danced in a more sober and elegant style than the one that prevailed in the 
milongas of the south. Another Uruguayan, the black Hilario, was a singer, 
guitarist, composer and payadotr. It is not known that he was the author of 
tangos, but he was the author of milongas. Of his work we remember the 
one that over time was retitled "Milonga del negro Hilario", a page that lasted 
in Alberto Galloti's guitar, "Bachicha". 
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Returning to Buenos Aires, among our milongueras there were several 
famous "pardas", La Parda Loreto, La Parda Refucilo and the mythical Parda 
Flora. La Loreto was born in 1880 and danced in the peringundines near 
Suipacha and Temple. (today Viamonte) in the milonga on Chile Street, "in 
the place Sociedad Patria e Lavoro" located at Chile 1567, also, in the 
Politeama and now a "veteran", in the San Martin room, popularly known as 
"Rodriguez Pena". Her charms have already dissipated acting as madam. La 
Parda Refucilo —whose real name has been lost in time— danced in the 
peringundines of the "Barrio Corrientes" in the early 1880s and formed a 
couple in the milonga and in life, with a famous milonguero of the time called 
El Biundin. La Parda Flora was famous around 1880, in the then mentioned 
"La milonga de Tancredi". She showed off her art in the "La Pandora" in the 
petigundines of Corrientes and had her own Academy in 25 de Mayo and 
Viamonte, to spend her final years in the Flores neighbourhood. 

Sebastian Ramos Mejia, "El Pardo Sebastian" (the lineage of the surname 
is not surprising, since the slaves adopted that of those they served) There 
were several brothers, all musicians, but in the history of tango only his has 
remained. He is an important character because together with Antonio 
Chiappe, he shares the fame of having been the first to play tangos with 
bandoneon. He made a living in an activity that had nothing to do with music; 
He was a tram manager on the line that covered Buenos Aires-Belgrano. At 
the end of the 19th century he played at the Atenas café, located on what is 
now Escalabrini Ortiz and Santa Fe, and at the La Estrella brothel in the city 
of Ensenada. 

Concepcidn Amaya, known as "Mamita" in her house at Lavalle 2177 — 
according to what Dr. Benaros tells us: “In this house the clientele was 
selected, the first musicians I met were Angel Villoldo and Sergio Mendizabal, 
Rosendo's brother. This woman emigrated to the city of 9 de Julio, in the 
province of Buenos Aires, taking the "black Sergio" (Mendizabal) where they 
set up a brothel”. 

La Vasca (Maria Rangolla) on 2721 Europa Street, today Carlos Calvo. 
Place without many squeamishness where the condition of the client did not 
matter, but the money he contributed. Musicians were Rosendo Mendizabal 
who presented in 1897, "El Entrerriano", Ernesto Poncio and his violin and 
Juan Carlos Bazan, author of the tango "La Vasca". Maria "La Vasca" was 
the partner of Carlos "El Inglés", another organizer of sinful dances, who 
knew how to be in La Sociedad Patria e Lavoro on 1567 Chile Street, with a 
reputation of the worst kind. Laura or Laurentina Monserrat managed a 
luxurious house at Paraguay 2512. Of lesser category, other "dance" houses 
such as "La Vieja Eustaquia", "La China Rosa", "La Gorda Esther", "La 
Turca Leonor" and "La Gallega Julia". Madame Fontanet, in Talcahuano and 


Lavalle, frequented by men of money and high society. 
https://encuentrotanguero.blogspot.com/2011/02/las-academias-o-casas-de-baile.html 
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“A Tango in 1897” by José Gobello, Academia Portefia del Lunfardo 


A century ago, the newspaper ‘La Nacion' covered the dance house 'El 
Pasatiempo', a theater on Parana Street, describing how 'men of bronze and 
almost boys from good families' danced there. 

What did these people dance? 

According to the reporter, it was the habanera, polka, mazurka, and 
milonga. 

How did they dance? 

“Couples embrace, lean in, stop, run, undulate, press against each other, 
and like a musical corkscrew, spin and turn”. 

The reporter does not mention tango. However, before a year passed, the 
zarzuela ‘Justicia Criolla’ by Ezequiel Soria, with music by Antonio Reynoso, 
premiered at the Olimpo Theater on September 28, 1897. In a scene from 
this play, the character Negro Benito recalls: “It was a carnival Sunday and I 
went to dance at El Pasatiempo”. 

What did Negro Benito dance on this occasion with Juana, his 'mina'? 

He only mentions the chotis, but according to the reporter of 'La Nacion’, 
it was tango. However, it was a time when the names of tango and milonga 
— and even these two musical forms — were very confused. Calling a milonga 
and a habanera a tango was common, or vice versa. 

What tango did Benito dance at El Pasatiempo during the 1897 carnivals? 

Hector Ernie, a collector and researcher always remembered fondly, 
argued that the first tango composets were not musically illiterate but knew 
the musical staff. Ernie claimed that at Spanish festivals (which were also held 
in La Boca, land of Genoese), military bands played popular tangos. 


http://cms.iafe.uba.ar/gangui/Liter/Lit 67.html] 


In his book 'La borra de café’, from 1992, Mario Benedetti expresses: 

“Tt is virtually impossible that, after several tangos, two bodies do not 
begin to know each other. In that wisdom, in that development of contact, 
tango differs from other dance steps that keep dancers apart from each other 
or only allow them fleeting touches that make no history. The embrace in 
tango is above all communication, and if I had to qualify it, I would say erotic 
communication, a prologue to the body-to-body that will come later, or not, 
but which in that stretch appears to the dancers as a plausible project. And 
the better the couple carries the dance, the better one body molds to the 
other, the better one's bone corresponds with the tender flesh of the other, 
the more evident will become the erotic condition of a dance that began being 
danced by prostitutes and pimps of the 1900s and that continues to be danced 
by the “pimp” and the “prostitute” that each of us carries asleep in some 
corner of our respective little souls who wake up overjoyed and vibrant when 
the chords of 'El Choclo' or 'Rodriguez Pefia' start to play.” 


https://www.frasesypensamientos.com.ar/frases/la-borra-del-cafe-1992.html 
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“Le Tango” by Santiago D’Allegri 

PBT magazine no. 465, Buenos Aires, October 25, 1913 

“T am seeing that if things continue like this, it will be very difficult for 
me to cultivate the treatment of my suburban characters, until yesterday very 
familiar, because with that of the triumph of tango in Paris, they are that they 
do not fit in the clothes. It is something remarkable, really, and worth noting 
as a documentary detail of the time, the transformation that this has brought 
about in our environment, because by that natural law of compensations, at 
the same time that the French are "Latin-Americanizing" through the work 
and grace of the dance "with cut", scoundrel and despised until yesterday, 
distinguished and esteemed today, our suburban types, the "leg" boys, 
recalcitrant worshipers of "slang", the most genuine lunfardescos, are 
becoming Frenchified in a wonderful way, despite the itch of tradition, and 
so much so, that what used to be "parrot", today is "garconniére"; the street, 
"boulevard"; the maids, "bonnes"; "midinettes" the dressmakers, and 
"gigolettes" the shamlesswomen. Nothing is more picturesque or curious 
than this ambient novelty. Picturesque and curious, the promiscuity of our 
passionate fans of tango, which is now "Le Tangé", with the "foreigners" 
who chew 1's, in those places that, due to the "mor" of the Parisian incursion, 
have even lost their Creole etymology; curious and picturesque, that 
confraternity, camaraderie and fusion, of the low spirit of Montmartre, the 
old remnants of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and the rabble of the Latin 
Quarter, with the low spirit of Barracas, the old remnants of the Barrio de las 
Ranas and the fraud of all our suburbs; curious and picturesque, twinning and 
transuding together, of the refined Parisian corruption with the daring 
Buenos Aires corruption, the Apache atavism with the lunfardo inveterism, 
the "maquereau" and the "caften" with the "cafisse" and the "malevo"; all 
this framed by the exotic framework of a more daring, looser, more 
caticatured jargon. And all this, all this alteration, revolution of the 
idiosyncrasy, of the lunfardesca soul, by the work and grace of that rogue 
dance despised until yesterday, distinguished and esteemed now; all that, even 
the danger of seeing our genuine and typical "compadritos", delights of the 
indigenous sainete, disappear completely from our environment, like pencil 
characters under the pressure of an eraser, due to the interference of the 
luminous France, in the jurisdiction of our "national dance". And the worst, 
which in the end is going to sour the party and the enthusiasm of my 
characters — until a thousand years ago they were very familiar, now 
impossible to be proud of — and without even leaving them the honor of 
fraternity and origin , is that, with the grafts that have been applied to it, apart 
from the accent crowning the 'o', they have left them tango, which is now 
"Le Tango", with the trip to and from Paris, which they have to learn to 
dance it again...” ~ Santiago D’ Allegri 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/861577361/88/ 
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The Tango of the “Academies” in the Rio de la Plata 


With its successive changes, the dance of Afro-Antillean origin, which was 
later called Habanera, was the favorite in the rooms of the "chinas 
cuarteleras" (black, mulatta, mestiza, Indigenes and from time to time some 
white woman) where before 1850 it was already being danced with an 
embracing partner (the woman always backing away and the bodies in contact 
"more or less, depending on the trust there was", but "without contortions 
of counter-steps sought"). That dance, we used to say (not to mention Tango, 
since tango was considered by outsiders all that blacks danced) gradually 
modified its choreographic components so that the lewdness of the outlander 
penetrated with the most unexpected and picturesque figures, thus giving rise 
to the stop and the dip, which the black dancer did not delay in applying to 
the Milonga and to everything that was danced in the rooms of the "chinas". 

“The popularity conquered by the danceable milonga suggested a new 
profit in the suburbs, and public dance halls were installed, with the usual 
drinks annex.” These public dance halls are the "Academies", perfectly 
described by the Uruguayan essayist Vicente Rossi, in "Things for Blacks" of 
1926, as well as the great participation of blacks in them (thesis that counted 
on the support of Jorge Luis Borges among its greatest defenders), and the 
very important fact that dance was not used there as a prelude to debauchery, 
but as an end in itself. In the Academies, a specialized subclass of a first 
proletariat (mostly black and from the slave trade) emerges. “The dancers, 
brown and white, were not required to have any beauty trait, but rather that 
they be good dancers and they were foolproof’. His wages, a few hundredths 
that the client paid him at a fixed rate for each piece (to be divided with the 
boss). Her “tiresome and brutal” task, to satisfy “the cult of a new art of 
emotions and dancing acrobatics”, her existence, “a curse even for the 
woman of angry life”. 

The orchestras were usually made up of six Creole musicians “virtuous of 
the ear”. The imported repertoire was interpreted faithfully, as they say, and 
with the Milonga they made beauties. The world that attended the Academies 
was no longer just that of the black who "flowered and amused himself with 
his racial reminiscences" but also the male youth of all social classes. Dancing 
these dances in public, however, was not for everyone, and the white and the 
brown did not easily adapt to the black's technique, accepting his ritual 
lessons but not his daring outbursts. Thus, all exaggeration or milonguera 
impetuosity was called “black thing” or “black dancing”. 

The Academies worked in different neighborhoods of the city of Buenos 
Aires: La Boca, Barracas, San Crist6bal and El Bajo. The neighborhoods of 
the South: Solis and Humberto I, Solis and the United States and Pozos and 
Independencia, were perhaps the most famous for the colored people who 
frequented it and for the prestige of the dancers who attended. 
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Names or myths among colored dancers: the brown Refucilo, Flora, 
Adelina, the Black Rosa (owner of a dance house in Pompeii), the mulatto 
Maria Celeste. Among the initial dancers: the black Cotongo and Benguela. 
The owners of the much talked about dance academies were mostly men of 
color and the same thing happened with their highly hierarchical managers, 
such as Carmen Gémez a colored woman. Those tangos (the rooms of 
“chinas” and the first Academies disappeared or were dying) continued to be 
danced, in the brothels, in the clandestine ones, in the nightclubs of 


Palermo... 
https://www.academia.edu/36697730/Historia_global_y_prostituci¥oC3%B3n_ porte%C3%Bla El fe 
n%C3%B3meno de la_prostituci¥C3%B3n moderna en Buenos Aires 1880 1930 


Let us remember that the development of organized prostitution began 
in our country after 1870, mainly due to the prevalence of the male 
population from immigration. It was not difficult that, given the magnitude 
of the prostitution phenomenon, the brothel became the quintessential shore 
institution, and its typical characters (the canfinflero, the madam, the taquera) 
in a kind of heroes or black aristocracy in the city of the wrong. The tango 
arrived following this evil prestige, forging in a danceable form that would 
later be musical, the character of the citizen shore, habitat of the entire margin 
of society. Colored men were disappearing (as dancers) from tango venues. 
Towards the end of the 19th century and the beginning of the new century, 
after physical annihilation in the fratricidal war with Paraguay, and in the 
successive yellow fever epidemic that devastated Buenos Aires in 1871, a 
State Policy of "invisibility" of Indigenes and blacks in society, swept away 
by the torrent of massive white European immigration. The rejection of 
blackness increases with the pomp and pageantry that some of these new 
tango venues (already fashionable in Paris) are acquiring. But their 
participation is not definitively erased, but now they will begin to become the 
most prestigious musicians of the clandestine rumblings of the nocturnal 
recreations of Palermo. As for the brown, the mulatto, the black, they will be 
gradually replaced by the milonguitas, and by the new East European women. 

A certain reading of the toponymy of the streets of Buenos Aires could 
make us think of an apology for all genocides. The streets are full of names 
of "illustrious" soldiers, but nowhere is the name remembered (in no bar, no 
corner, no square, no plaque) of these first tango dancers (almost always 
black, native or mulatto), who they contributed to creating, and above all, 
they taught to dance a dance that is today recognized by UNESCO as a 
Cultural Heritage of Humanity. These courageous colored women who 
taught to dance "con corte" (“with cut") in the Academies, and before and 
after, in the peringundines, brothels and cabarets of Buenos Aires, had a 
name, although because they were daughters of slavery (of the old and ever 
renewed slavery) have not been given the right to have a history. 


https://www.cultureunplugged.com/documentary/watch-online/play/54343/Raquel--A-Marked-Woman 
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The Milonga — chapter of “Cosa de Negros” (1926) by Vicente Rossi 

https://archive.org/details/VicenteRossil 958CosasDeNegros/page/n107/mode/2up 

“They were called "cuartos de las chinas" (motel rooms of indigenous) in 
both bands of the Plata, to the rooms that the women of the impedimenta of 
the battalions occupied in the proximities of their barracks. They were black, 
mulatto, aboriginal and mestizo, also some white. The people called them 
"barracks." In the days and nights of the militia franchise, entertaining and 
noisy meetings were held in those rooms; That was not why it was all a soldier 
element, nor were all the Chinese women part of the impediment, nor were 
all their quarters close to the barracks; Civilians also attended, seasoned 
shore-dwellers friends of the house; the most useful almost always because 
they used to be the musicians and the singers, who could not conceive of a 
gathering of those, without music, singing and “a little walk”. No previous 
preparation organized them; brightening life was his healthy intention. They 
invariably began with singing; a guitar always appeared in the room of a 
“china” (indigenous), and behind the guitar a singer; that was the call ringing. 
Before, during, after, mate always circulated in those meetings, the one that 
from time to time "settled" with a drink, of cane in Montevideo, of gin in the 
other band, prescription of rigorous Creole etiquette. The assistants listened 
attentively, celebrating with skilful exits, and crouching the ends of verses or 
a dotted line; it was his way of applauding. Both bands from La Plata had 
their characteristic songs. Montevidean Creole singing was reduced to two 
genres, which still dominate in La Plata: “Milonga” and “Estilo” (Creole Style 
genre). In Buenos Aires, only “Tristes” and “Cielitos” (musical song genres), 
now disappeared, and the “relationships” of the dance artists who demanded 
them, like “El Gato”. All those who did not sing counterpointing were 
considered singers, as those who cultivate the Creole song on popular stages. 
That one of these encounters degenerated into a racket was not surprising, 
due to its noisy endings, since they were intertwined in improvised polemics 
that they tried to elucidate with consonant but not convincing verbiage; it 
was then that the designation of “milonga” in its Brazilian meaning was 
applied to them. The “Payada” is the spontaneous poetry of the River Plate 
countrymen; it is the soul on the lips by innate expression. It is not written; 
it feels. It is not laborious academic lucubration of the rhyme; It is an unusual 
and free emission of wit. It is not the filed inspiration of the scholar; it is the 
disciplined intuition of the illiterate. The poetry of the anthologized bards 
can be the pleasure of the cenacle or the genre of art; polished gold, alloyed, 
the gold of transactions. The “Payada” is the sumptuous inspiration of the 
anonymous of the town; raw gold, purest, the gold of mother-earth. It is not 
the thought that crawls on the paper, it is the one that flutters freely and after 
rapid turns is lost in space. It is the native philosophy applied to things and 
facts, the instinctive philosophy; not the one learned in books, the elaborated 
philosophy. 
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The “Payada” recited, stage by stage, in the kitchen and other meetings of 
our campaign, the history of the emergence and organization of the La Plata 
countries. If it had been written, we would have avoided the interested 
mystifications that have attached us. He commented on everything in his 
assonances: he was a successful politician, and fearsome, as an exemplary 
patriot; he made merciless irony or fine obsequiousness; rudely insulted or 
passionately loved; and, always, at all times: spontaneous, witty, opportune 
and sincere. "Milonguear" (milongoing) for "Cantar" (singing) or "Payar" 
(reciting), was used in the Buenos Aires suburb by emulation of Montevideo. 
Both in dances and in clowns, blacks stood out, a major reason for the word 
to take root. To say that our Creoles learned their "feet" and their metrics 
from someone is to venture one more absurdity among the many that they 
lavish on us. Pairing two verses in periods of as many or as many syllables, 
was always in ours and in the ear of every human being; it is universal 
instinctive poetry. That “Milonga”, an African voice adopted by the Brazilian 
Creole, has become a word from the River Plate, is as logical as it is simple. 
The Charrua peninsula was a vibrant shield of war in La Plata, on whose 
convex face all the neighbours would strike with their maces or throw the 
“taba” (jacks) on its concave face. For many decades, westerners, easterners 
and Brazilians lit their stoves on Charrua soil, and in those stoves, they made 
an intense academy of traditions and modalities, transmitting music, songs, 
customs, objects and voices; the latter above all. As a joke, out of camaraderie 
or out of habit, the word Brazilian, witty, and funny, a delightful euphony on 
the lips of the black, was zealously adopted by our suspicious and happy 
Creoles, and quickly spread throughout the Plata, being incorporated into 
popular language. The continuous use gave citizenship to many, and the 
renewal of generations made them forget their origin. In the inevitable 
reciprocal, innumerable words from the River Plate were taken to Brazil, and 
they still subsist in Rio Grande do Sud. Such was the avalanche of words 
from the times in which these peoples exchanged them, that the Brazilian 
folklorist Alvares Pereira Coruja collected them in 1850 and they were 
published in 1888, under the title of “Colleccao de Vocabulos e Frases usados 
na provincia de Sao Pedro do Rio Grande do Sul (Coruja, 1852)”. They are 
mostly Brazilian voices from Rio de la Plata. When the notes of the 
“Milonga” or the “Estilo” ran through the neighbourhood, the neighbours 
who kept in good harmony with the owner of the room in which it was held, 
came to "give shine" to the meeting, and, inevitably, it was impossible to resist 
that An accordion, the preferred instrument in such cases and which the 
Creole handled skilfully, used to lend his effective help. Then the instruments 
played waltzes, mazurkas, chotis, polkas and dances, unique pieces from all 
the repertoires of the time; of European origin, in terms of classification, not 
in terms of compositions and authors, because without prejudice to playing 
the imported ones, executed from memory, most of the ones that the people 
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danced were composed by their musicians without a name, and baptized with 
vety Creole titles by those anonymous teachers of the “eat”. They danced in 
pairs, man and woman embracing, as in "society" dances, which were also 
called "French style" because this custom was supposed to come from Paris, 
but the difference in technique of the dances was immediately apparent. 
family or “society” couples with the shore women. The first danced without 
touching their bodies and with the man standing back. The second ones 
completely backwards: the bodies in contact, depending on how much trust 
there was; the woman always receding; no contortions or missteps sought, 
"old law" no mote, to "the decent." The “cut” and the “quebrada” had not 
yet appeared. The favourite was the Dance, of African-Antillean origin, 
which the French transported to their country at the time of the Can-Can, in 
attention to the soft and serene sensuality with which they compensated for 
the furious lightness of that one. Subjected to the forms that made it 
acceptable in public and private halls, it obtained the most resounding 
success, received the honours of the scripted role and set out to travel around 
lands, reaching ours with its original adjective of "dance". Creole couples 
danced it gently, holding each other, to the beat of its delightful music; the 
slow step, the softness in the turns, stimulated the brief confidence. The 
woman, even the most demure or innocent, found her best opportunity to 
show off coquetry and flatter her vanity; her man hers to be enchanted with 
her. In the Dance there was no ugly woman or graceless woman. The 
tempting dance invaded the halls and poky little room in La Plata. The classic 
Cuban chronicler Esteban Pichardo has said of Dance; "Favourite dance of 
all this Antilles and generally used in the most solemn function of the capital", 
(meaning in the highest-tone halls), "as in the most indecent changtii" 
(outskirt dance, milonga, which there was always done by Creole blacks; it 
was also called "cuna" (birthplace) and "guateque", all of them bozales- 
Antillean words.) The couples of our blacks stood out singularly in this dance, 
which adapted itself with mysterious reminiscences to his temperament and 
spirituality. Pichardo continues: “His music always varies, always soft, happy 
ot sad, sentimental or in love, whose measured sounds ate matched by the 
imperturbable brushing (tapping) of the children of this area, who tirelessly 
come and go winding in the “chains”, they already sway voluptuously in the 
“sieve” (in pairs and waltz time; keep in mind that the chronicler published 
this in 1836) “with all the ear and African flirtation. One piece of music is 
only in vogue for a few months, it is replaced by another and another with a 
particular name, some quite bizarre”, (exactly what happens today with 
Tango), “without exhausting the fertile invention of these artists, to whom it 
is reserved the style and grace of executing them, putting everyone in motion. 
Cuban Dance can be felt, not described”. In the maritime neighbourhoods 
and their surroundings there were other "rooms" and drinking houses; in the 
ports of La Plata as in those of the whole world. 
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They were the clubs and refuges that the sailor dreams of during his route, 
his oases in the journeys over the liquid desert. The women in those 
neighbourhoods were mostly white (Creole and foreign), and that suburb was 
international and polyglot, where joy in all its forms and money in all its 
stamps circulated generously to the point of waste. In that suburb, dancing 
was essential, therefore dance came to him as a providential gift, where 
modesty is a dead letter, the Cuban melody was offered as a licensed 
sybaritism. The Cuban sailor, inevitably black, who frequented the port of 
Montevideo regularly and on exclusive and direct trips, was the introducer of 
the Cuban Dance in La Plata, and the first disseminator of its secrets, which 
out shores later submitted to his artistic and daring predisposition. Its second 
name of Habanera was obtained by the Dance in attention to its origin. Put 
to the test the choreographic subtlety of our native, gradually the Habanera 
underwent a characteristic transformation, and when he turned in her with 
his ductile companion in the most unexpected and picturesque figures, 
without the abrupt and demanding sensuality of the environment disagreeing 
with the difficult art of dancing, the "cut" and the "quebrada" were born. The 
fertile imagination of the master musicians of the subutb, illiterate of the 
staff, but admirable manipulators of the melody, always creators, was forming 
a repertoire for the new danceable that emerged from the Habanera, and with 
it, assuring it its own character. The dancing gatherings of the Chinese rooms 
immediately received the visit of the Dance, since they were an extension of 
the maritime neighbourhoods, and when already dominated and widely 
creolized it became inevitable in the cheerful gatherings on the shores, a third 
name defined its new transformation and it was called Milonga, by logical and 
natural process: As we have seen, these little dances were prefaced by a 
singing session, of, as it was said and still is said, “se milongueaba” 
(milongoing). At that time, the meeting was called “milonga’’, consequently, 
saying “we are milongoing” could indistinctly mean “to sing” or “to dance”, 
and both at the same time. The tempting and new dance could not avoid the 
baptismal oil of the environment in which it was created, and it was called 
Milonga, joining the net creolist. The little dances of the barracks 
impedimenta and of the maritime and shore suburbs, elaborated their 
repertoire according to the memory of their performers, while the social halls 
kept theirs in folders, with the few pieces printed in Paris or composed by 
out professional musicians. , who were the ones who satisfied the demand. 
Among honest people of all social classes, the Dance preserved its original 
sentimentality, and its character as a discreet and delicious danceable 
promenade, an intimate pleasure for girls and a great opportunity for timid 
suitors. Surely, he arranged more marriages than the female nudity of our 
days. The Milonga-dance was an improvisation like the Milonga-song; a 
spontaneous and ingenious creation of movement combined with sound; and 
the creole black was the creator of his technique. 
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The black always laughed at his own rudeness and found out about his 
success when they lavished on him the sentences of the crouching; then he, 
by eccentric nature, forced the technique in grotesque gymnastics, of 
disjointed figures, of unusual oscillations, as if little mice had entered his 
clothes that bite or tickle; all without missing the command voice of the 
compass. And in this the “quebrada” was found. But, when creeping along 
the right path, which was called "dancing straight", he interrupted in a turn 
to show off his skills or mark a disconcerting break, the famous "cut" 
occurred, because such an interruption "cut" the couple's march, simply. The 
exclamation “what a cut!” It used to be the spontaneous clarion call of 
triumph, a consequence of the enthusiasm produced in the auditorium, which 
experienced the nervous tension of the expectation fostered by those so 
suggestive cuts. White and brown were more measured in their nervousness, 
even though they were more sensual than black, and although they learned 
from it, they did not imitate it; they coupled with their companion to go 
zealously to the beat, with all the elegance of the shore, in tune and flexible 
at the same time, in tune, above all, which was of great effect. And that was 
also called “cut”. And the word was taking legal status, for all show, for all 
boasting; only dithyramb to judge a fact or a thing. And to this day it subsists, 
used by all social classes, already in the derogatory, already in the affectionate. 

The custom made “milonga” and “baile con corte” (dance with cut) 
synonymous. The tempting dance scene widely dominated the shores of 
Montevideo and all the towns along the Uruguayan coast, immediately 
passing to Corrientes, Entre Rios and Buenos Aires, with that enthusiasm 
and speed that characterize popular initiatives. But it did not go on to the 
campaign, where respect for women and custom was not easily disrespected, 
jumping from the dance in a loose couple to that of an embraced couple “as 
if in one piece”. And don't confuse “campaign” with the small towns in the 
interior does not exempt from its shore or suburb, where the authorities 
make their counter, and vicious countrymen and heartless rustlers spend the 
evening, the pseudo-gauchos of the novel and the Creole story. The 
contribution of the foreign sailor in idioms and modalities to the maritime 
neighbourhoods of the port cities is undeniable. He is not a bitd of passage, 
although he seems to be, because his constant renewal makes him a 
permanent tenant. The Creole assimilated to those neighbourhoods by work 
ot by vices, takes in the form that his ingenuity deems appropriate, phrases 
and peculiarities that he later transmits to the people. Montevideo was at that 
time the most frequented port for being the one that offered the best refuge 
and the best currency in La Plata. Ships of all flags made their long stays here, 
and their crews enjoyed the picturesque maritime neighbourhoods, where all 
languages were spoken, and it was easy to satisfy one's own customs. In turn, 
the Uruguayan-Argentine national cabotage crew, mostly Creole, was the 
effective transmitter of the modalities from one band to the other. 
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They brought the Habanera to the Buenos Aires suburb, and, in due time 
for her, the Milonga. This one came with a "cut", and that was the pleasant 
surprise; she ran through the maritime neighbourhoods, went up to the Alto 
and flew to the rooms of the Chinese women. 

In the maritime neighbourhoods, the exotic repertoire was danced then, 
(polkas, waltzes, etc.), couples closely embracing, and nothing more. The 
neighbourhoods that surrounded the lowlands of the port and bordered the 
city, were known as "El Alto"; They were the ones that in Montevideo were 
called "El Bajo", in both cases because of their topography. In the Alto 
portefio they danced the same as in the maritime neighbourhoods. In the 
rooms of the “chinas” (local natives indigenous), scattered throughout the 
city, famous in Palermo, the indigenous-African repertoire of malambos, 
gtiellas, palitos, simarritas, sambas, gaabrazadas, and some without women. 

La Habanera prevailed in all the neighbourhoods and in all the rooms, 
and when it was a Milonga it dominated tyrannically, but always under the 
title of "baile con corte" (dance with cut), since the original African meaning 
was rooted, of being "milonga" synonymous with "batuque" and not "dance", 
as Hernandez has shown us. The black man from Buenos Aires received her 
paying her the honours due to an instinctive emotion that made him proud 
and showed off in her his special conditions as a skilful and resistant dancer. 
The brown and the white they cultivated the “compadrada” (fellow men) in 
rhythm with their customary dedication, coming on several occasions to 
organize competition tournaments with their Montevidean brothers, in their 
own Academy. 

In Buenos Aires the people were very fond of dancing, the only 
distraction in those days; They danced even on the sidewalks to the sound of 
the instrument that was presented, and in the absence of music the audience 
hummed the pieces. 

An Argentine chronicler, citing this custom, says that they danced “tangos 
with breaks”; Serious mistake, because the Tango had not been born, and 
because the people danced on the sidewalks, which would not have adopted 
it, as the chronicler records, since it was used only by people with a happy 
life and breakdowns. 

The Milonga, then, began by being called in Buenos Aires “Habanera with 
“quebradura” (dip) and “quites” (cut), terms that were later replaced by “baile 
con corte” (dance with cut). 

The exotic repertoire did not fall under this technique, as in the other 
band. 

The Cuban Dance was presented in the Plata in the middle of the last 
century. The Milonga arose some ten years later, gradually prevailing until 
now, and for many more years, with complete certainty.” 


https://digital. library.txstate.edu/bitstream/handle/10877/8250/Parkhurst 
-Final.pdf 
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The Tango — chapter of “Cosa de Negros” (1926) by Vicente Rossi 
https:/ /archive.org/details /VicenteRossil 958CosasDeNegros/page/n137/mode/2up 

“The word "tango" has been heard in La Plata since the lamentable times 
of the colony because that was the name that the Africans gave to their 
percussion drumheads, as demonstrated in previous pages. Saying in his time 
“the tangos of the blacks”, for “the tambourines (or tantanes) of the blacks’, 
became equivalent to “the dances of the blacks”, as happened before here in 
the Antilles, confusing the effect with the cause. That is the reason why when 
one comes across today with the quote of "tango" in past times, it is believed 
that it refers to a dance that, with some variations, is the same current one or 
at least its predecessor. 

The most remote news dates back to 1808. The “hard-shell” of the 
improvised Moorish-Lusitanian-Gothic souk where Montevideo stands 
today, gossiped to their foreman Elfo to ban “black tangos” because of the 
noise they produced and the consequent neglect of domestic attentions. 
When saying “tangos” they included venue, instruments and dance, and this 
way of interpreting was suggested by the blacks themselves, who titled their 
meetings after their main act: “toca tango” (playing drums); That is why when 
they asked for permission to meet to candomboing, they would say: “to play 
tango”. “Tanga! Catanga!” the drumheads called out and their percussors 
translated loudly, making it common for the “tanguito” to be called 
“catanguita” in Buenos Aires. When the little black kids made a circle, 
jumping with resounding joy they sang: “Rondal catonga!”’, giving another 
translation to the voice of the patches in Montevideo, very popular in La 
Plata. And always around the ambisyllabic “tanga, tango, tonga”, the African 
transmitted in all the regions in which he acclimatized, a legacy of invigorating 
and enduring contentment. In 1866-67 a “tango” called “El Chicoba” (in 
muzzle, “El Escoba” or “El Escobero”) spread in Montevideo, but it was a 
candombe, according to those who knew him; undoubtedly a tango to the 
“African Race”. In 1889-90, certain “tangos” composed and edited in Buenos 
Aires by Creole professionals appeared in La Plata, and the subjective aspect 
of the case is that those same composers were already editing milonga. The 
said “tangos” were habaneras, and the milongas of an academic Montevidean 
type. This name changes to Habanera had no other purpose than to offer 
something new “for piano”, and the Milonga influenced it, which circulated 
in editions that easily sold-out fans. The word "tango" was adopted as an 
elongation of "tanguito", Cuban as the Habanera and both black dances. It 
corresponds to the excellent Argentine musician and composer Francisco 
Hargreaves, the initiation of the stage of native melodies offered to piano 
practitioners in the Silver He published, among different Creole pieces, a 
"tango" entitled "Bartolo" and three milongas: "No. 1", "No. 2" and "No. 3", 

And we arrive at 1898 without our Tango counting among its previous 
homonyms, no relative, not even distant. 
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“Juan Moreira” offered the public the first milonga that was danced on 
the stages of La Plata, in that of his famous circus several times precursor. 
The final scene of this drama takes place in the patio of a beachside 
entertainment house, where some couples dance a few laps of a milonga 
without "cutting", whose music was expressly composed by Antonio Podesta 
and premiered in Montevideo, on the memorable day of the local Yaguarén 
street (1889). The following year the second appeared on stage, in Buenos 
Aires, composed by the Argentine musician Garcia Lalane, for a local 
magazine that represented a foreign company at the Goldoni theatre, today 
Liceo; conquest of the Milonga, since those companies dismissed all national 
production, but our “milonguero” farce forced them to change tactics. Eight 
years later, that same milonga by Lalane was used for the farce “Ensalada 
criolla”, which popularized it; 1898, a memorable date in which the Rio de la 
Plata National Theatre conquered the first theatrical stage, the Apolo in 
Buenos Aires, and there the first Creole plays that we have called “shore 
skits” were offered, with songs and dances, written and performed by natives. 

In Montevideo, Tango was not cultivated on the staff; the Buenos Aires 
production made up for that lack. The Orientals did not forget that this was 
their Milonga, with a mask under another name; and that indifference was 
the first concession of Argentine identity. There was no shortage of inspired 
Uruguayan composers, more had to move to the western band, and there 
they are honourably distinguished among those inspired by Tango, which 
today has countless consecrated in the handling of its melodies and with a 
formidable repertoire. The descriptions of the “court dance” in the secrets of 
the family rooms, made those devilish officiants of the forbidden Terpsichore 
jump in the imagination that such a temptation cast on society. The Teatro 
Rioplatense encouraged her to try the insinuating dance, after long and 
constant success on its stages; and under the pseudonym of Tango the 
Milonga was introduced in the intimate family gatherings of good tone, in the 
two bands of La Plata. They danced it with elegance and composute, 
surpassing the effects of any exotic dance. It is an unalterable law that the 
things of the people, welcomed by evolution, enter an unexpected day to 
triumph in the "high spheres", which, unable to escape to the original atavism 
they receive the guest with ancestral affection of, family. When the Milonga 
was delivered to the pentagram and given a seat in the conclave of the musical 
alphabet under the name of Tango, it passed into society with a ritual that the 
silly girl and the stupid young man could attend without turning red. 
Certainly, their figures softened, they submitted to the good manners that 
culture demands, and from there arose the revelation of their beauty and 
aesthetics that produced in Europalandia "the delirium of tango", a dream of 
the unknown movement on the Terpsichore stage. This is how Tango could 
justify itself among us when Milonga was not performed. Only in the suburb 
that one continued to be this one. 
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Being Milonga and Tango the same thing, in the chapter dedicated to the 
first we describe the pontifical that corresponds to it. 

The spectator covers his ears in the presence of any danceable, and the 
room will seem like a track for happy crazy people, but if it is Tango, even if 
he cannot hear, he will perceive the rhythm in the graphic compass of his 
music that arises from the contortionism of the couples. 

Tango is for some their first glass of alcohol, and for others a powdered 
swan that snails all over their bodies on their skin. 

It dominates everywhere it is presented, because its melody and its 
process throb in the senses of those who contemplate it and in the physique 
of those who dance it, bordering on rebellious instincts. 

In the social stretch it is a beautiful hypocrisy, it trembles like the 
delinquent hand that is going to put poison in a glass. 

In freedom, it glides like the tiger that is about to fall on its prey, with the 
same caution, with the same flexions. In the land of modesty, it walks with 
the measure of confidence of the blind man without a guide. 

Tango is not sensual or melancholic, it is vehement and dreamy. Its music 
is anxiety and joy under a veil of apparent complaint that beautifies it. 

All the dances, all the music insinuated by the black man have this 
characteristic; so bitter was his destiny that a vapor of pain always floated 
over his jumps, songs, and laughter. 

Caress and aggression, that is Tango. 

Its only secret, knowing how to interpret it. 

The Milonga was created for joy, instituting a way of having fun based on 
imaginative and physical ability; creation of the Negro, offered in it his moral 
and spiritual idiosyncrasy. 

Tango, with the same means, surrendered to the love affair as a sensual 
agent; was the white innovation. Sometimes the smiling physiognomy of the 
former peeks out from the shining garment of the latter, like a flower fallen 
in a pool. The Milonga was masculine, due to its continence; Tango is gullible, 


because of its eroticism.” 

https://ia801204.us.archive.org/23/items/VicenteRossil 958CosasDeNegros/Vicente%20Rossi%20- 
%201958%20-%20Cosas%20de%20negros.pdf 

The History of the Tango (1965, Animated Short Film by Omar Serritella) 
https://youtu.be/rjpO3q51qyo 

Argentinian historical report on female tango dancers (first part) 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/324/Report-on-female-dancers-First-part 
Argentinian historical report on female tango dancers (second part) 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/326/Report-on-female-dancers-Second-part 
Argentinian historical report on male tango dancers (first part) 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/313/Report-on-dancers-First-part 
Argentinian historical report on male tango dancers (second part) 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/314/Report-on-dancers-Second-part 


Argentinian historical report on male tango dancers (third part) 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/315/Report-on-dancers-Third-part 
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A brief introduction to the History of Tango by Blas Matamoros 


If tango were merely the sum of some black dance steps, the ancient 
rhythm of the habanera, and the borderland character of the milonga derived 
from the cifra, it's hard to see what unique quality could be attributed to it. It 
would simply be a hybrid, a mix of elements from different songbooks, 
seemingly incompatible. 

This is true, but deceptive because it's not the whole truth about primitive 
tango. To gauge its importance, one must glance at Argentine society of the 
time, emphasizing the transformation occurring from several contemporary 
events: the construction of the new port (1870), the end of the Paraguayan 
War (1871), and the federalization of Buenos Aires (1880). 

The modern Buenos Aires port changes the city's wealthy 
neighbourhood’s location, moving from south to north. Previously 
disregarded and marginal areas (Retiro and Recoleta) become distinguished, 
populated with aristocratic villas and French-style palaces. The Alto 
neighbourhood (San Telmo), the residential centre of the upper class, 
becomes stuck like much of the city's south, impoverished and aged from 
neglect. 

The new port attracts immigration, which comes from afar and gets 
entangled in the city, lacking a fixed destination. This recent and stable 
population is joined by the milicos (soldiers), who come from fighting in the 
Triple Alliance War and in the Nation's battles against the last caudillos 
(Pefialoza, Lopez, Jordan, the Varela). External and internal immigrants 
congregate in the outskirts of the great city, which becomes the Federal 
Capital. The port increases its workload with growing agricultural exports. 

The class producing these riches rapidly enriches and secludes itself in 
exclusive neighbourhoods, living the illusion of a non-existent nobility. 
Around this luxurious and plebeian city, the suburbs extend: La Boca, 
Corrales Viejos, Miserere, Bajo Belgrano, Palermo. Its population is largely 
male: jobless soldiers, sometimes war-maimed and beggars, lonely immigrant 
gringos. A major industry looms before them: prostitution, the meeting place 
for lone men with nowhere else to go. 

The Buenos Aires brothel, the quilombo, organized as a large enterprise 
by European pimps from the 1870s, requires its music, borrowed from the 
old small borderland entertainment spots. Tango thus acquires its most 
distinctive and characteristic note in this early period: being the music of the 
quilombo. Certain city neighbourhoods become quintessentially brothel- 
centric: the Parque (now the area around Plaza Lavalle and the Courts) for 
the upper class; La Boca and Miserere (the ominous Junin) for the working 
classes. It could be said that in the dance academies (salons run by women, 
old black societies, frequented by the first dance hall dancers) of the Parque 
neighbourhood, tango was played for the first time in our urban radius. 
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Previously, its presence in another characteristic prostitution spot, this 
time of native origin, should be noted: near barracks and military camps, 
where the 'cuartos de las chinas' were lined up. The china was the native 
prostitute, generally from the provinces, who followed the troops and served 
for the soldiers' amusement. On the militia's payday, dances were organized 
with orchestras, among which were the earliest tango ones: Canaveri, 
Aspiazu, Ramos, Miguens. When the great demilitarization of the 1870s 
occurred, the ‘chinas’, displaced by the ‘loras’ (imported prostitutes), 
retreated to a small section of Retiro, on Paraguay and Maipu streets. Another 
entertainment spot for the upper class was the Lorea hole (now the plaza of 
the same name and Congress plaza). The Portefio aristocracy gathered in the 
Club del Progreso to play whist and chat, later moving to the ‘hueco'’, in front 
of which stood the Alcazar Theater, later Moderno and Goldoni (now Liceo), 
frequented by French operetta companies. Nearby were famous spots of ill 
repute: the street of “Sin or Aroma’, the inns on Entre Rios Street (now 
Congress palace), and Machado's store or espadrille shop, on Solis and 
Estados Unidos. It's famed that tango was danced here in the first hour, so 
much so that there's a piece bearing its name. It can be affirmed that until its 
public diffusion through sheet music and its enthronement in cafes, tango 
was folkloric music. It had the two characteristic traits of folklore: the 
anonymity of its authors, as melodies were generally improvised or stolen, 
and the hermeticism of the medium in which it develops, from which it does 
not transcend, because it is forbidden as if it did not exist in the institutional 
media of official culture. There's a conspiracy of silence around tango, as 
we've seen in Lynch's prose, and the genre thrives in the darkness of the ill- 
living neighbourhoods, like the secret password of a secret society. Tango 
musicians begin to be known under pseudonyms, and of some, only the 
nickname remains: Viejo Pucho, Negro Casimiro. Those who earn a living 
doing such a thing and have another occupation, hide the first. Others live 
immersed in the darkness of the suburb. Rosendo Mendizabal, a light- 
skinned black author of the oldest signed tango -'El Entrerriano', from 1896, 
to maintain his honor among the well-to-do girls he teaches piano to, 
publishes his tangos as made by 'A. Rosendo'. As is customary, the first 
characters and themes of tango are linked to the life of the brothel. The 
general public consists of the lower classes who seek sexual solace for a few 
cents. They are the giles or compadritos, working people whose aspiration is 
to live the life of a pimp, dress well, not work, and be maintained. The term 
compadrito, a diminutive of compadre, clearly indicates a distortion of the 
older character. His attire, simplified and impoverished, is that of the 
compadre, but has nothing to do with the world of bad life or thuggery. He 
goes unarmed and is calm. His pleasures, apart from the quilombo, are card 
games and listening to tangos in the melancholic cafes for single men that 
begin to abound in La Boca at the beginning of the century. 
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In the quilombo lurks the compadre or thug, bodyguard of important 
personalities or hired killer. His presence is justified because brothel life 
frequently involves brawls: a gang of pimps steals a pupil from her owner, 
someone demands revenge, two thugs rival in skill, a drunk kills accidentally, 
all of which makes it necessary to maintain relations with the police and 
political leaders. But sometimes the combination is fatal for the thug, and he 
ends up in jail, a scapegoat of a political entanglement with no solution. This 
is what actually with tango musician Ernesto Poncio, and in theatrical fiction, 
with Ecuménico Lopez in Samuel Eichelbaum's “Un guapo del 900.” The 
tutelary couple in brothel life is the pimp and his pupil. If she solicits on the 
streets, she is known as a taquera (woman who taps or heels, who works the 
street). Otherwise, she works for him in the quilombo and tries to expand 
the business by getting him new pupils. The pimp or canfinflero is the most 
brilliant and envied character of the orilla (the outskirts). His attire reveals 
the care of his person and the role of a well-maintained idler he must play. In 
the world of tango, the creator and the pimp seem to coincide in the figure 
of Eduardo Arolas. The Creole swagger of walking, which originated from 
high heels, they made it somewhat effeminate. And in the same way, they 
gave the tango choreography their own style of erotic exaggerations. 
Supported by his pupil's work, the pimp languishes from sadness and 
starvation when the woman leaves, and he remains unemployed. Thus, as in 
“Mi Noche Triste,” or “Amurado,” and so many other tangos, is the end of 
Eduardo Arolas in Paris, which was due to wounds he received in a fight with 
other French "maquereaux." Francisco Canaro recounts it this way: “From 
his performance in Bragado, Eduardo had returned accompanied by a 
girlfriend whom he made his wife and inseparable companion, whom he 
affectionately called 'La Chiquita.’ This young woman accompanied him for 
many yeats, but one bad day she betrayed him, and with no less than the 
person Arolas loved most (his brother). This infidelity affected him greatly, 
and his bitterness was so immense that, completely disillusioned, he sought 
in alcohol the lenitive for his pain, as forgetting was impossible, and he 
completely gave himself to drink. I have seen him play in the orchestra with 
a jug of gin by his side. The vice was nullifying in him his privileged sensitivity 
and all kinds of hopes and thus, slowly, he was killing himself, until on 
September 29, 1924, the tragedy of his life climaxed, and the large black eyes 
of the "Tiger of the Bandone6n' closed forever in a Paris hospital.” It is 
impossible to determine the first tango that was known because, as stated, it 
is a hybrid genre that formed little by little, and it was common, in its 
beginnings, to borrow melodies from Spanish habaneras. Among the oldest 
known tangos is “El Queco” (1874) synonymous with a brothel and brothel 
dance, so it can be considered equivalent to tango (the Tango “El Talar” 
(1895) was inspired by a brothel of the same name in Montevideo). 
https://dokumen.tips /documents /matamoro-blas-historia-del-tango.html 
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Buenos Aires, “La Ciudad del Tango”’, extracts by Blas Matamoros (1969) 
1) The Tango’s Birth (tango as the music of the new city (1880-1910)) 


In terms of the history of tango as a specific phenomenon, this has already 
been noted. "The word 'tango' predates the dance itself. Thus, we see that 
there are countless people who have heard of tangos long before this rhythm 
was danced, and who unfortunately confuse the dance with the term itself," 
"...the word 'tango' covers three expressions in the same century: the 'tango' 
or 'tambo' of the black slaves, the Spanish tango that spread in 1870 through 
zarzuela, and the 'orillero' tango that blossomed in 1890." It is known that 
the word "tango" exists in Latin, in various dialects of black Africa, and even 
in Japanese. 

In 1802, a "Tango red-light house" was operating in Buenos Aires, and in 
1807, the residents of Montevideo asked their governor to close down the 
existing "tangos." These were places where blacks held their dances. As a 
synonym for dance place, its use spread to the colloquial speech of Buenos 
Aires, and in a general sense. 

Around the same time, Andalusian tango, 'tanguillo', or simply, 'tango', 
designated in southern Spain the ancient Renaissance-origin contra dance, a 
dance that had been imported to America with colonization. In Cuba, certain 
black figures were incorporated into the contradanza, or simply danza, 
thereafter called "Habanera." It traveled from Havana to the salons and 
stages of Andalusia. 

There has been an attempt to attribute a blood relationship between the 
Habanera and the Argentine tango. It is true that the rhythmic base is similar, 
as both derive from the Spanish binary of 1500. 

But, historically, the proximity is misleading. In the 1850/1860s, the 
Habanera peaked in Buenos Aires. Sailors and seafarers who engaged in the 
active trade of jerked beef for slave consumption between the port of Buenos 
Aires and Cuba had imported it. 

The Buenos Aires bourgeoisie adopted it as decent salon and theater 
music. It was indistinctly called by its two American names: Habanera or 
Tango. 

The orgiastic dance places of blacks had disappeared as public spectacles, 
and the vulgar connotation of the word 'tango' was forgotten. Chronicles of 
the time record the word: on June 9, 1862, El Nacional reports the 
performance of an actor, Fernando Cuello, at the Teatro de la Victoria, 
playing the comedy "Fire in the Sky," in which he sang a tango. "Every time 
the orchestra of the Teatro de la Victoria plays some American songs that 
setve a sensual Spanish dance, the theatre erupts in applause..." 
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In Andalusia, the tango was a dance of a solo dancer, or of unattached 
couples, who performed semi-turns and played castanets, the man facing the 
woman. There was a sung refrain and a 'falseta' or strumming by the guitars. 
Some Habaneras came, anonymously, through the direct route of Spanish 
importation. This is the case with the tangos "de los sombreritos," "de la 
vaquita," "de San Juan," and "de la casera," whose lyrics satirized episodes of 
city life. "La casera" was the melodic basis of "Andate a la Recoleta," one of 
the first identifiable Buenos Aires tangos; it began to circulate around 1888. 
Something similar happened with "Bartolo tenia una flauta," compiled in 
writing in 1900, with the signature of Hargreaves. The Cuban-Andalusian 
Habanera was decent and allowed music, and never suffered the type of 
prohibitions that pursued the Buenos Aires tango in its beginnings. Hence it 
can be concluded that they are two independent genres. The peak of its 
diffusion came with the rise of the Spanish lyrical genre, the Madrid sainetes 
of the end of the century. The famous duo of "La verbena de la Paloma" has 
a Habanera rhythm; in "La Gran via" there is the "Tango de la Menegilda," a 
Habanera telling, perhaps for the first time, the story of the maid who took 
"that wrong step." The decline of the Habanera in public favor coincides with 
the secret rise of the tango. The former, carried by the street organ to the 
poor neighborhoods, was responsible for spreading the melodies of the 
tangos composed in the wicked city of dance halls and brothels. Thus was 
the discreet access to the tango by social elements that could not descend 
into the underworld. 

The milonga has its origin in the binary rhythm in Spanish music, already 
collected by the Cancionero del Palacio Real de Madrid, published by Asenjo 
and Barbieri. The form, arriving in America through customary and popular 
means, took root without much rigor in the plebeian environments, generally 
semi-rural or suburban. It was the usual material of gregarious dances. 
Cosmopolitan dances, like the minuet or the mazurka, before the waltz, were 
preferred in urban salons. The ancient binary, originally used in singable 
pieces, was transformed by choreographic use, undergoing a marked 
rhythmic accentuation on the strong beat. Vega calls it, then, "colonial 
binary." From it derive the popular dances of Spanish America: the corrido, 
the chamarra or chamartrita, the rural polka and the milonga. The polka 
comprises 2/4 measures, with times subdivided into double eighth notes. Of 
the four figures of the measure, the milonga emphasizes the first, to which it 
adds a dot. The second necessarily becomes a sixteenth note. The binary 
transforms into quaternary, heralding the subsequent Buenos Aires tango. 
The tango's quaternary form reached canonical form in 1914, with the 
publication of "La Cumparsita" by Matos Rodriguez. It is evident that the 
musical form is determined by the functionality that the environment 
imposes on the practice of music in formation. 
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The strength of the first beat and the quaternization of the measures 
indicate that the danceable character of the piece is accentuated, and the dot 
marks a wild nuance that denotes greater animation and freedom in the 
attendance at the dance site. The milonga became singable in the Buenos 
Aires countryside under the name of singing "por cifra." The language of its 
lyrics was moderate and chaste. 

From all this, only the notion remains that, contrary to the Habanera, the 
milonga without cifra, that is, without singing, was danceable from its origins. 
In this, it differs from the payada milonga and serves as a precedent for the 
Buenos Aires tango. In this order, Lynch's testimony is invaluable: the 
Habanera disguised the milonga in the organito, disguising in the innocent 
rhythm the melody of the underworld. The ecology in which the milonga was 
danced coincides with the indicia to establish the native soil of the tango: 
"pailecitos 'de medio pelo' (sic Lynch)," low-grade casinos, market and 
railway station neighborhoods (Once and Constitucidn), dances and wakes 
of carters, compadres and conscripts or milicos (the rooms of the chinas). 
The collective instruments that were found closest were used: the guitar, 
brought from Spain in time immemorial; the bandoneon, a gringo instrument 
of recent immigration; or the classic trio of the black orchestra: flute, harp, 
and violin. The concretion of the tango form ended with the transitive rise 
of the milonga: the only danceable form was the tango-milonga, or the 
milonga formalized into tango. The singable version remained in the hands 
of the payadores and committee singers, but it also ended up being absorbed 
by the variants of the tango with lyrics. 

It is to be thought that, at a certain moment, the hermeticism was broken: 
men of the upper class began to frequent the brothel and mingled with the 
men of the tango. The tango did not emerge from the world of evil in which 
it was happily submerged, it was approved in the name of order. The genre 
tempted some musician, who settled on the recent track to play continuously. 
Another saw that a good business was being set up. There were no defined 
tangos, let alone arranged scores that would save a happy melody from 
oblivion or the whims of success and failure. There was only the danceable 
genre, identifiable with the way the dancing couple evolved, with the goal 
pursued by the dance in the anteroom of the brothel, with the very 
environment of the dance party. Improvisation guided the musicians in 
endless sessions that usually occupied eight to ten hours of tango. The 
memory of the regulars fixed the catchiest pieces and erected the first 
successes. Whistling and humming took the fortunate melodies beyond the 
wicked world in which they were born, to the decent city that awaited them 
because it longed to have its characteristic music. This was aided by the 
diffusion of pornographic lyrics improvised during the dance by some 
occasional singer or cantatrice. It was the folkloric prehistory of the tango. 
Only with the appearance of the first scores does one enter its formal history. 
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Tango is quickly identifiable as a social phenomenon among the series of 
products conventionally called 'cultural’. Its production is geared towards 
serving a specific audience under specific circumstances. This necessitates the 
study of all relationships established during the production and consumption 
process: the link between author and audience; between author and 
production entrepreneur; between specific authors and masters of formal 
music, etc. All of this implies referring, at every moment, every observation 
made in the history of the predefined phenomenon known as tango, to the 
general system of coordinates that we understand as national history. In every 
historical era, the materiality of the audience changes, and with it, the 
character of the good produced and called tango. Therefore, the city of tango 
is the city where the audiences of tango have existed. And these are social 
conglomerates defined by the concrete whole called Argentine historical 
society. 

Around the year of its federalization, the city of tango is the city encoded 
by the series of historical coordinates that give the country the great 
physiognomy of a dependent nation, as a producer of raw materials 
consumable and workable by the great central powers. We could 
conventionally set its historical beginning in 1880. What concerns us is to 
note, as a general characteristic of the panorama, the structuring, in Buenos 
Aires, of a large port city, the only commercial and capitalist capital of the 
country. As a great international Phoenician city, a dividing line separates the 
benign, confessable, and ostensible city from the other, malign, 
unconfessable, and hidden, which vulgar speech designates with the names 
of 'shores', 'underworld', or 'bad life’, to put it with a certain technicality 
rapidly spread in those years of positivist and criminological boom. The lines 
that draw the city of the eighties have been drawn from years before, 
transforming the great village of the interregnum that goes from the fall of 
Rosas to the first presidency of Roca, into the bureaucratic, administrative, 
and port city of the end of the century. By that time, the large marginal sectors 
that would later make up the riverside ecology were taking shape: the suburbs 
that housed the working population, marginalized in a society where the 
Hispanic feudal prejudice against manual labor that sustains man still 
prevailed, and the scattered military conglomerates in which the militarized 
population vegetated for years and years of intense civil war. The main 
proletarian nuclei of that time were located at points designated for the 
concentration and slaughter of cattle. The most famous of all: the Old 
Corrals, built in 1872 at the corner of Rioja and Caseros, where the 
slaughterhouses of Alto de Santo Domingo and Convalescents (now Rawson 
hospital and Patricios Park) had previously operated. Finally, in 1901, they 
were concentrated in Liniers in a complex of refrigeration, slaughter, and 
cattle sales. Constituci6n and Once became commercial squares, next to two 
railway terminals. 
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The organization of the city also reached the old marginal areas that 
became a typical underworld organization in the large port and commercial 
cities of the time. Buenos Aires went from village to urban planet: its bright 
side was the ecology of large residences and state life; its dark side, the 
neighborhoods of bad life. In them, tenements and modest houses sheltered 
the middle class, as poor as the riversiders, but decent like the rich. Bad life 
began to be an international enterprise. An international division of labor had 
been practiced that also affected this aspect of social customs. The world had 
its underworlds in certain cities of the East, starting with the English factory 
in Shanghai, China. Every important port had its 'Chinatown' dedicated to 
prostitution, alcohol, drugs, and homosexuality. Chinatowns still exist, for 
example, in Valparaiso and Barcelona's Bairro do Mangue in Rio de Janeiro, 
and in Acapulco's 'red city’. In Buenos Aires, the city of evil was grouped in 
well-defined areas: the Temple neighborhood was the prostitution area for 
the upper bourgeoisie; 'La Boca’, 'Paseo de Julio’, "Tierra del Fuego’, 
"Miserere’, and 'Old Corrals' were for the popular sectors. On the eastern side 
of Miserere Square, on Pueyrredon-Jujuy Street, dance halls stretched out, 
with Laura the brunette at the height of Paraguay, and Maria the Basque at 
that of Carlos Calvo. Junin Street was called 'the dark’, due to the proliferation 
of brothels. The order of the city of evil also had its mother, a masculine lady 
who ran dance houses and brothels. She was the madam. Concepcién Amaya, 
one of the most famous, received the indicative nickname of ‘Mamita’. "They 
were women with a special gift, grace, sandunga, golden beak - this of 
extraordinary value to run a house of this type and that they put as much into 
gin as into pernod or absinthe, or sang a picaresque ditty, as they arranged a 
brawl between lovers’. On the first tangos: Tango is the danceable music that, 
over the double binary rhythm of the old Spanish contradance, is danced in 
the brothel environments of Buenos Aires in the 1870s, endowed with an 
improvised melody at random or taken from another music, and destined to 
sexogtaphically represent the relationship of the pimp with his pupil, imitated 
by the public attending the brothel. The choreographic elements that can be 
traced - the cut and the break - are taken from the street or private dances of 
the black communities, such as semba and candombe. But, unlike black 
dances, and this is functionally essential, tango is a dance of physical contact, 
that is, in which the couple dances ‘embraced’. The woman hangs from the 
man's neck, or rests her head on a partner's shoulder - a position of ‘carrying 
her asleep’; the man, with one hand on the woman's hip, makes her step back, 
introducing his feet, in the directive steps, between the woman's feet, and 
stopping at the end of the measure. The two juxtaposed movements imitate 
phallic insertion, vaginal rubbing, and ejaculatory effusion. The torsos remain 
immobile, reducing the dance to the movements executed from the pelvic 
waist down. The role of the melody is not fulfilled by the primitive tango 
musicians, as said. 
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However, apart from the cases of Andalusian habaneras adapted to the 
rhythm of tango, it is known that a warlike melody, sung by Arredondo's 
soldiers in 1885 - the 'Queco' - served as melodic material for the described 
dance. 'Queco' was a military brothel frequented by the chinas. For a time, 
‘dancing quecos' was said as 'dancing tangos'. The common denominator of 
all tangos is not the music, but the dance. "There is a warm choreographic 
atmosphere in the public houses and in the neighborhoods of Buenos Aires. 
These centres of effervescence tend to be distinguished by the incorporation 
of resources and manners that, in the struggle for individual brilliance, 
gradually create the man of the lower town and the libertine aristocrat. All 
dances are danced there in the same style’. As for the name, as noted, it is a 
bozal word incorporated into lunfardo with a new meaning, like many others 
of the same origin: '...batuque, marimba, quilombo, catinga, candombe...’. 
The compadrito had learned the steps of the tango from the ruffian. He 
practiced with his peers while waiting in the anteroom of the brothel. 
Identified and symbolized in this dance, he expanded his environment. 

Towards the end of the period being chronicled, it was as follows: 

a) Brothels and ‘rooms of chinas'. 

b) Academies: These were cafes with live music, attended by women and 
generally managed by Italians in the La Boca neighborhood. They were 
plentiful near the key corner of Suarez and Necochea, close to a conservative 
committee's headquarters. The term 'academy' was borrowed from the old 
corporations of black dances. They were not places of carnal trade, as they 
lacked the backroom dealings of pimping. The main academies in La Boca 
were: 'La Marina’, 'El Griego', 'El Royal’, 'El Aleman', "El Edén', 'Café 
Concert’ by Villoldo, and the dance hall of Filiberto senior. In Avellaneda: 
"La Busecca'’. 

c) Dance halls: Venues for clandestine prostitution, run by classic 
madams. They rented out 'houses' by the hour, including the price of drinks, 
women, and a tango orchestra or pianist. Clients were often individuals from 
the oligarchy who invited their friends here. 

d) Cafes for solitary men: Alongside the academies in La Boca, there were 
places where tango was played, frequented by solitary men. “Tango and 
alcohol were one, and nothing resonated better with the sorrows that 
tumbled like boulders in the masculine abysses of the chest... the new, 
wordless music aided in crying inwardly. 

e) Street dances with barrel organs: It was noted that barrel organs spread 
the music of tangos in neighborhoods far from the prostitution hubs. Young 
people familiar with the 'wicked dance’ used the organ to dance in the streets. 
Women, supposed to be ignorant of this dance of loose morals, kept 
themselves apart. But the contact had been established, and post-1900, tango 
reached the music stands of many middle-class family pianos. 
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f) Carnival dances: Carnival, especially since the times of Rosas, had the 
reputation of being a street festival of the plebs, temporarily owning spaces 
normally inaccessible to them. With the rampant brothelization of Buenos 
Aires, the festival became an occasion for the public display of brothel 
inmates. Therefore, by taking the symbolic dance outside the brothel, Juan 
Pablo Echagtie called Carnival 'the festival of Portefio tango’, “By then, four 
arrobas of fine and ordinary paints, cold cream, glycerin, vaseline, and endless 
filth were purchased from perfumeries and hairdressing salons. These four 
arrobas of ointment were meant to smear on the faces of a world of women, 
who lacked only the touch of pretending good dark circles, thick black 
eyebrows, and beautiful eyes because everyone wanted them melancholic”. 

g) Theatre: In musical 'género chico! plays, it was common to dance 
milongas (e.g. 'La estrella’ by Antonio Podesta, premiered in 1889) or 
habaneras, usually performed by black dancers. In the 1890s, there were 
numerous examples: ‘Julian Giménez’ by Abdon Arédstegui (1890); 
"Exposicion argentina’ by Uso y Martinez, with music by Palau (1891); 
‘Justicia criolla' (1897) and 'El deber' (1898) both by Exequiel Soria: in the 
first, a habanera evoked tango with its cuts; in the second, a milonga imitated 
‘Sefior comisario'. In another Soria's work, 'El sargento Martin’, dances of 
Buenos Aires during the Paraguayan War were mentioned, including tango 
and ‘puro corte’; however, this seems anachronistic since the play premiered 
during the rise of tango (1896). However, it can be affirmed that the first 
tango danced in a play (Fumadas' in 1901) was performed by Pablo Podesta. 

h) The variety theatre: Following the example of the great couplet singers 
of the 'belle Epoque’, certain Argentine figures on the Bajo stages were 
popularizing risqué tango in such environments. Musicians of zarzuela and 
couplet who served the Spanish repertoire and some tango linked to the 
theater, like Villoldo and de Bassi, created pieces for the new local stars: Flora 
Rodriguez, Linda Thelma, Pepita Avellaneda, Lea Conti, Lola Membrives, 
Dorita Miramar, 'La Pamperito'. Their male counterparts might be Alfredo 
Gobbi (father), Angel Villoldo, Arturo de Navas, Florencio Parravicini. 

1) The phonograph: The fact that tango music, devoid of its vulgar 
choreography, was incidentally accepted, facilitated the sale of records 
spreading the versions of the stars of the moment. The comic skits of some 
monologists like Gobbi and Lopez were recorded by Victor Lepage in 1897 
from the famous 'Casa Lepage’ in Buenos Aires. Villoldo sang his satirical 
tangos. Lepage himself, in 1899, was selling phonographs. 'Columbia' 
produced its first record in 1903, and 'Odeon', under the direction of Max 
Glicksmann, in 1911. Small typical ensembles after 1910 -Maglio, Firpo, 
Canaro, Greco- experienced the first recording successes of tango. The 
chronology is as follows: Firpo (1918); Gardel-Razzano (1914); Lola 
Membrives (1915) and Corsini (1916)." 
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Gradually, under the influence of recent immigrants, black people were 
phased out of the dance venues. Black women had to relinquish their places 
to the new 'slaves'. This led to the opening of exclusive venues for black 
people: 'Ninfas Portefias', 'Delicias Portefias', and ‘Caprichos de la Juventud’ 
in the Temple, near the 'Chinese rooms' area; 'Alegrias Portefias' in San 
Telmo., 

Tango, as a product of the underclass, was labelled non-national, hybrid, 
and foreign, and associated with the notorious places where it originated. 
Carlos Ibarguren and Leopoldo Lugones were among the early detractors of 
tango. Their invectives couldn't hide the social substrate of class ideology, 
aimed at vindicating the patrician rights against the plebeian aspirations. The 
Nation is seen as the property of the founding class, like an estate owned by 
natural right. Against this, any demand for rights is contrary to the Nation's 
very nature, thus reprehensible in the name of national integrity. The 
oligarchy's syllogism is simple: the Nation is me; anything that is not me, is 
not national: 

"In Buenos Aires, tango is a dance exclusive to brothels and the worst 
type of taverns. It is never danced in high-society salons or among 
distinguished people. To Argentine ears, tango music evokes truly unpleasant 
ideas" (statements by Enrique Larreta, Argentine ambassador in Paris, to an 
English correspondent in 1913). 

Certainly, these ideological inventions were part of the oligarchy's cultural 
and confessional superstructure. Its men were tango dancers in the secret 
world of evil, unreachable by the daylight that illuminated the notorious and 
official city. Tango entered their lives on the condition that both worlds - 
light and shadow - did not intermingle. Those men "did not bring the tango 
from their homes into the night, nor the tango from the night into their 
homes. The two styles were born and developed entirely independently, and 
they were destined to coexist in this way, independently". Tango was a 
vampiric character in the soul of the aristocrat. It slept during the daytime 
spent in the metropolis of good, and awoke with the first shadows, to roam 
the alleys of evil. 

As a conclusion of the period, the empirical tango can be characterized as 
a creation of hybridization; it is "essentially a recreation; but unlike proper 
recreation, which takes elements from its own songbook, hybridization 
adopts elements from a different and neighboring songbook". The repeated 
practice of these hybrid elements resulted in their acquisition by tango music: 
they became elements of tango, irrespective of their covert origin. When 
musicians became awate of this property, and the environmental ecological 
conditions were ripe to enhance them, the musical and literary norms of 
tango were set, meaning its canonization. 
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2) The Tango’s Old Guard (tango as the music of the cabaret city (1910- 
1912)) 


The aspiration of the lower classes to ascend and the exclusive opposition 
of the aristocracy were resolved through a conciliatory process. Radicalism 
chose subversion in 1890, 1893, and 1905, with adverse results, but 
strengthened each time by the lack of prospects under the exclusive liberal 
government. The ruling class had one option: to push the radicals towards 
total subversion or to agree with them on a middle path that left certain 
essential levers of power in the hands of the regime. As in previous conflicts, 
the oligarchy opted for agreement. 'Concede to remain’ was the unspoken 
motto. The social policies of Joaquin Gonzalez and the electoral reforms of 
Carlos Pellegrini were encapsulated in the 1912 law of universal suffrage. The 
gradual political opening also impacted the treatment of marginal culture. 
Efforts were made to turn tango into a public institution and neutralize its 
malignant content. Just as radicalism accepted the agreement and became a 
liberal party, tango accepted sanitization and left the margins, losing its 
primitive hermeticism. The oligarchy invented a tango for its exclusive 
consumption. The original sexually explicit choreography was lost, and the 
structural form was preserved, turning it into an aesthetic phenomenon. 

Professional musicians had to serve in the new aristocratic dance venues 
and invent a new way of executing the genre, which thus began to be treated 
as an abstract form adaptable to various circumstances. 

During the transition, the aristocracy practiced tango in ceremonial 
entertainment places, not yet opening their salons to the once-vilified dance. 

However, the loss of its marginal exclusivity made tango acceptable on 
humble dance floors, where middle-class and proletarian women practiced 
the dance in public, provided they avoided cortes and quebradas. 
Photographs from the era begin to capture tango for the first time: decent 
couples, with plenty of intermediate light, avoid any compromising positions. 
"El Mocho' complains, in 1903, that tango has lost the daring and belligerent 
traits of the time of the quecos. Campoamor stops composing, repeating the 
complaint. Caras y Caretas magazine of February 7, 1903, publishes photos 
with tango steps performed by 'El Maco’, a dancer from the aristocracy. 


"Baile el Maco”, Caras y Caretas, no.227, February 2, 1903: 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?rid=d0a1 21 be-fb56-400c-9c6b-064£4863cc72&page=43 


“Tango el Maco”, Caras y Caretas, no.254, August 15, 1903 
https: //hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewer?oid=00041 58804&page=46 


“F] viejo tango que nacio en el arrabal”. Or, Debunking the myth of the lowly 
birth of tango. The case for the tango “El Maco”. 


https://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2020/06/el-viejo-tango-que-nacio-en-el-arrabal.html 


Tango Criollo “El Maco” 1903 


https://youtu.be/-9Bzei3 TLww 
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The typical and invented institution of this period is the cabaret. Palermo 
and the lower areas of Belgrano began to fill with outdoor establishments 
where tango, played for aristocrats, still maintained its secrecy and distance 
from the public eye. Concurrently, brothels, academies, and cafes were losing 
musicians, who migtated to better-paying venues. This agreement was 
reflected throughout the city, which was gradually becoming known as the 
city of tango. 

One of the most widespread myths about tango is its subjectivism. This 
involves turning it into a subject, that is, an entity with the attributes of a 
human person. Hence, we talk about the curse, poison, or drunkenness of 
tango, and also about tango in Paris. So de-realized, under the influence of 
the aristocratic ideology that sought to erase it from the reasonable reality of 
the nation, it transformed into something fabulous and mythical, endowed 
with intentions that did not quite touch reality. Pinpointing when tango was 
first played in Paris is impossible, though it must have been in the first decade 
of the century. The path of exportation was, naturally, through white slavery. 
Some opium dens and infamous cafes, run by Slavic people — the 
quintessential nationality of pimps — began to spread the dance in that sector 
of the underworld. 

In Paris at the time, it was fashionable to exalt creatures from the murky 
foundation of society and to bring exotic customs from the outskirts of the 
planet. In a Paris where aristocrats glorify mistresses picked from the mud, 
Buenos Aires is imagined as a large Chinatown on the pampas, where plain 
riders hunt wild horses, as in Gaston Morot's ‘Adventures of Gavroche'. 
Young members of the oligarchy go to Paris to learn the international science 
of luxury consumption, the ceremonial discipline of fashion. As a local trait, 
they showcase all the marginal wisdom learned in brothels and academies. 
The result is that they bring the Parisian cabaret to Buenos Aires and leave 
the Portefio dance in the city of light. Gradually, even girls from high society 
start dancing tangos in front of their international peers, as recalled by the 
memoirist Elvira Aldao de Diaz. Aristocrats from Brazil and Argentina 
exchange maxixes and tangos in Rio de Janeiro during Julio Roca's visit 
(1907). 

Ricardo Gitiraldes teaches tango in Madame. de Rezke's literary salon. 

From its introduction by Slavic pimps, the image of tango and the 

marginal, brothel-laden Argentina remains forever welded in the eyes of the 
global audience looking from Paris. 
José Sentis, a Spaniard based there with Argentine relatives, sets up a tango 
academy in a mansion on Rue de la Faisanderie where the French learn and 
the Creoles revise (see Edmundo Eichelbaum, El Mundo, July 31, 1960, and 
Francisco Garcfa Jiménez: Paris, 1911).The building is later purchased by the 
Argentine state as the embassy's headquarters, successively occupied by 
tango's enemy, Enrique Larreta, and its protector, Marcelo de Alvear. 
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André Fouquietes, a fashion arbiter, recommends tango; Jean de Richepin 
dedicates a rhapsodic speech to it at the French Academy. The tango craze 
in Paris was a wild pre-war fashion. It belongs to the series of exotic and 
picturesque arbitrariness of the end of the 'belle époque', where everything, 
even a brothel dance, was reduced to an aesthetic phenomenon endowed 
with grace. 

The tango fashion marked a tango color (intense red), tango dresses (with 
a pants-skirt between whose legs ran a sort of stylized chiripa) and tango sites. 
The verb 'to tango' was invented. Everyone entangled in the Portefio dance: 
Gabriele D'Annunzio with Ida Rubinstein, Flameng with his models, Rodin 
with his statues, and Henri de Rothschild with Gabrielle Dorziat, as depicted 
by Sem in L'Illustration, August 16, 1913. 

Meanwhile, echoing public decency and local customs, El Hogar 
magazine published a piece titled 'A Tango Lesson', which read: 'This year 
the fashionable dance is the Argentine tango, which has come to be danced 
like the waltz. 

As you can see, the aristocratic salons of the great capital enthusiastically 
welcome a dance that here, due to its terrible nature, is not even mentioned 
in salons, where national dances have never been favoured. 

Will Paris, which imposes everything, end up making our good society 
accept the Argentine tangor’ (Reproduced in El Hogar, December 20, 1961). 
El Hogar was tight: Parisian approval, combined with the need for 
agreement, would make tango acceptable to the bourgeoisie as a 
condescending gesture towards the plebeians who invented it. Of course, the 
concession would be obligatory, and it wouldn't be the primitive dance 
accepted in high-society salons. 

The same happened with the tango exported for European consumption. 
José Maria Salaverria called it a ‘caricature of tango’ (Caras y Caretas, 
December 31, 1914). 

“T had heard it in Spain. Now I understand that to listen to tango, one 
must come to Buenos Aires,” said Paco Aguilar after a tribute to Keyserling 
in 1929 featuring Sofia Bozan, Azucena Maizani, and Haimowitz's orchestra 
(see Critica, November 28, 1959). 

Photographs from the era show Parisian dancers dressed for the salon, 
with the female dancer sporting the famous chiripa-like fashion-tango 
invention, which, as she leaned back, revealed and seemingly supported the 
mass of her buttocks. 

As for Canaro, his orchestra had to transform into 'Symphonia'. In the 
Anglo-Saxon world, the moral and religious condemnations of tango date 
from just before. 

In New York, for example, a tango is danced in the Review of 1911, and 
soon after, the British magazine The Gentlewoman writes: 'The tango is the 
dance of moral death, the creation and manifestation of barbarism’. 
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Certain religious authorities in this context explicitly condemn tango: 
Father Bernard Vaughan, from London, warns against tango teas 'not for 
what happens at them, but after them! and adds: 'I know human nature well 
enough to advise that the powder keg be kept away from the fire’. There are 
also anathemas against tango by other French religious hierarchies, including 
the Archbishop of Paris (August 9, 1914). Immediately, as a curious corollary, 
a New York dance teacher, Mr. Stilson, sues the prelate for $20,000, arguing 
that he has lost students because of him. 

Whether founded or not, the sensationalism with which puritanism 
viewed tango would last a long time. From another theological perspective, 
the Stalinist writer Leonidas Barletta stated in the newspaper Disonancias: 
"Tango is a jeremiad of effeminates, the late awakening of a woman 
unconscious of her femininity. It is the music of degenerates who refuse to 
wear proletarian clothes, whose greasy-haired women leave factories for 
brothels... Tango is unhealthy. The sensuality it prevails is that of inhibition, 
shyness, and fear. Other nations' music is frankly sensual, ingeniously sexual. 
In tango, sensuality is fake, artificially created.’ Similarly, Musica Proletaria, 
the organ of the Russian Association of Proletarian Musicians, defined tango 
as 'the dance of impotent men' (Perhaps Ken Russell read this comment 
when recalling Rudolph Valentino?). In the eternally early 20th-century world 
perceived by some European sectors, Argentina and its music play the role 
of an eternally sensational marginal planet. In the years of Yrigoyen's first 
presidency, there was a tendency to sanitize the tone of city life, but it was 
during the splendor of the agreement under Alvear's presidency (1922/1928), 
and due to the curious abolitionist ordinance of 1925, that prostitution 
swarmed the streets, reaching unprecedented levels. 

Albert Londres said of Buenos Aires in that year: “it's Cafarnaum 
multiplied a thousand times by Cafarnaum... It occupies in the hearts of 
Argentines the place the sun occupies in the sky. It is the light itself. Indeed, 
how many lights! The houses appear festooned with electric lamps. By day 
they seem victims of a pustular eruption. It's very beautiful. It's Argentine.” 

The cabaret is the quintessential institution of the era, as it meets two 
conditions of being simultaneously the foundation that finances the 
aesthetized tango of the agreement and the model of aspiration dreamed by 
the plebeians who know it as an exclusively aristocratic place. The cabaret is 
the ceremonial and public version of the old brothel. The dance floor has 
become a vaulted, luxurious salon, lit and decorated according to European 
fashion. The former foreign managers have dressed in smoking jackets and 
speak French. Pernod and red wine are now the local champagne. The 'china' 
ot ‘lora' have become Frenchified. The backroom for venal intercourse has 
moved to the garconniére. The fondling anteroom has transformed into the 
upper-class reserved area. 


‘ 
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The pimp blends into the crowd, and his girls work afar. Drugs circulate, 
sold publicly at the price of a paper of heroin or cocaine near the central 
cabarets or in Plaza Lavalle. 

Only tango has remained, free from brawls that could injure the 
musicians. The old sexographic figures have turned into academic steps, and 
the haphazard ensemble of the turn of the century into an orderly and elegant 
typical orchestra. 'Armenonville' on the current Plaza Grand Bourg and 'Les 
Ambassadeurs' on Figueroa Alcorta Street were the first Portefio cabarets. 

They followed the Parisian model of the chateau or cabaret restaurant, 
common near parks or on the outskirts of the great French city. They were 
large gardens with the private room building in the center and outdoor tables. 
They opened in the Centennial years and initially operated in summer. Their 
success led to the founding of winter cabarets in the city center. 

The first was on Maipu Street, above the homonymous bar, and was called 
'Elysée’. But the great cabaret of the era was the 'Royal Pigalle’, a replica of 
‘Armenonville’, run by the same company, set up for the winter season and 
serving the same clientele as the former. 

Others included: 'L'Abbaye', "Tabarin', ‘Maxim’, ‘Moulin Rouge’, 
‘Copacabana’, 'Chanteclait’, 'Gato Negro’, "Ta Ba Ris', 'Pelikan', 'Maipu 
Pigalle’, ‘Julien’, ‘Abdullah Club', 'Ocean'. Luxury confectioneries, daytime 
atistocratic meeting places, also opened their doors to tango in the 1920s: 
"Vogue's Club' and 'Ciro's' in the Palais de Glace building, Ayacucho and 
Posadas, the 'Richmond' on Esmeralda Street, and Café Col6n on Avenida 
de Mayo and Bernardo de Itrigoyen, among others. 

At the Hospital de Clinicas Internado, the university aristocracy organized 
dances with tango orchestras. Naked attendees, drug consumption, and 
sadistic jokes with dissected body parts led to their closure. These dances 
inspired many allusive pieces, among which: 'El Seis', "El Once' (‘Let's have 
fun'), 'Charamusca', 'El Internado’, 'Matasanos', 'El Alacran', 'Anatomia', 'El 
Bisturi', "El Anatomista', 'El Bacilo’. 

Family dances, neighborhood cafes, confectioneries with dance floors, 
and middle-class clubs in their weekly meetings welcomed the new tango 
without cortes or quebradas. This dance was no longer that of brothel 
women, so girls from each place learned and practiced it in public. Modest 
ensembles, imitators of the great cabaret orchestras, and records of these last 
ones, animated the dances. 

In the family environment, the introduction of tango was more difficult, 
as the generation of parents at the time had lived their youth during the years 
of the lupanar tango and internalized the malignant version of the music. 
Decentists deemed tango decent as a thing; they attributed all its immorality 
to the subjects practicing it. This fragile abstraction tried to reconcile the two 
terms of the problem, as had already been reconciled in the cabaret. The 
agreement thus reached all levels. 
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The biggest opposition to decency or permissiveness was the fact that the 
first generation of cabaret musicians had played in the underworld, and their 
malign execution was indisputable. 

In the same line, that is, the defense of a tango practiced by decent people, 
are the musicians of the era who have written memoirs. 

Francisco Canaro vindicates his proletarian origin, his childhood as a 
newsboy, and his personal effort to reach fame and wealth. It's like Yrigoyen's 
tise, from Balvanera's marginal figure to landowner. 

De Caro, on the other hand, recalls the noble antecedents of his surnames. 
It's like Alvear, a patrician who loved marginal culture. 

This synthesis finds its symbolic figure in the plebiscite of Baron 
Fernando de Marchi, held in 1912 at the Palais de Glace. During it, in front 
of an atistocratic audience, tango was danced with and without cortes and 
quebradas, being approved in both versions by those present. 

Moreover, there was also a passive audience: A key discovery of the era is 
the celebration of tango auditions. These prove the definittve conversion of 
tango into a musical genre with followers, that is, with listeners. 

Some precursors of this fact can be traced in the sessions already 
mentioned, as well as in the summer seasons of the Club Mar del Plata and 
the Ocean Club of the seaside city, the premiere of 'E] Choclo' in a Buenos 
Aires restaurant under the label of Creole dance, and the diffusion of tangos 
through barrel organs. 

When tango-romanza appeared, the non-danceability of the genre became 
canonical. Both the aestheticism of the aristocracy, consumers of luxury 
objects that showcased their spending capacity, and the pedantry of the 
middle classes, eager to culturally enrich all products of their daily work, 
coincided in providing an audience for tango auditions. 

In this sense, the sacramental sites were the cafes on Corrientes Street. 
Middle-class cinemas, with exclusive boxes (‘Hindu’, 'Real’, 'Select Lavalle’) 
and even strictly aristocratic ones (‘Petit Splendid’) had specialty orchestras 
on stage: Julio De Caro, Anselmo Aieta, Edgardo Donato. 

The conversion to tango did not mean for them a fall into the abyss of 
the lumpen. 

They preserved all their lives the frugal well-being habits of their parents. 
By exception, some were devoured by bohemia or, on the contrary, like 
Canaro, found in tango the path to opulence. 

The cabaret tango is personified in two figures: Osvaldo Fresedo and Julio 
De Caro." 
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3) The Tango’s New Guard (tango as the music of the commercial city 
(1912-1935)) 


The empirical era of tango's evolution coincides with and forms part of 
the national historical period that saw the establishment and rise of the liberal 
system. That's why we've matked it between two emblematic dates: the 
federalization of Buenos Aires and its elevation to the rank of a national city 
(1880), and the enactment of the Saenz Pefia Law (1912). 

The latter marks a variant in the process of liberal fullness, and the 
beginning of its final historical moment. 

Until then, the management of the system had been in the hands of the 
founding and aristocratic class, sufficient to lord over the rest of society by 
itself. 

But the emergence of massive middle classes demanding a state other than 
that of mere passive elements in a strongly oligarchized society, coupled with 
the marginalization of a small proletarian social nucleus, determined that 
exclusivity of power in aristocratic hands was no longer enough for the 
system's stability. 

The cession of political power exclusivity materialized in the agreement, 
a traditional policy between the ruling class, and in 1912 was celebrated with 
the social conglomerate that until then played, apparently, the role of 
principal and irreconcilable adversary: 

Yrigoyenism, the political structure of the middle classes. 1912 symbolizes 
the power-sharing between aristocracy and rabble, patriciate and plebeians, 
large landowners and small savers, professionals, or bureaucrats. 

The agreement strategy, apparently a gracious and degrading concession 
of the patriciate, pursues several indirect goals determined by the consequent 
will to perpetuate the class's expectant role, and the major outlines of the 
country's situation in the context of the international division of labor. 

It's about detaching Yrigoyenism from its revolutionary movement status, 
turning it into another party in the liberal political order, and indirectly 
managing it through an inefficient and venal bureaucracy and aristocratic 
elements incorporated into its ranks, the 'red beret’ radicals like Marcelo de 
Alvear, Rodriguez Larreta, Vicente Gallo, or Leopoldo Melo. 

This way, a subversive hardening of radicalism that leads it to become an 
irreversible revolutionary movement is avoided. 

The Portefio cabaret personified produces a sound timbre unparalleled in 
modern popular music. Precisely, the two key moments in Fresedo's 
evolution are marked by the two major outbreaks of the Portefio cabaret: the 
one in the twenties, in its oligarchic version, and the one in the forties, in its 
bourgeois version. 

The morality of tangos about cabaret's pastime: the rich enjoy it, even to 
insolence, squandering on superfluities what would feed a poor family. 
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The man of tango, coming from below and remaining at the level of a 
hybrid intermediary, while serving the milonga from the orchestra box where 
he supplies rhythm to the rowdy crowd, consoles the poor by telling them 
that all that opulence will soon end, that all that pleasure is based on the trade 
of flesh sold for pain, that the rich suffer in turn with the sordid miserliness 
that is the transcendent punishment imposed in exchange for their opulence. 
To the white slave, he soothes her intimate wounds, advises prudence, reveals 
her moments of warm humanity, while, eaten away by his contradiction, 
continues to give tango so that all that business of anxious temporality 
continues to function prosperously. The aged “patotero” or the declining 
courtesan are objects of his mockery or pity. 

It is no coincidence that on September 5, 1930, Discépolo's "Yira, yira' 
premiered, as the next day marked the beginning of the decade of mishmash 
described with overwhelming eloquence by this piece. On September 6, 1930, 
Gardel sings tangos to an almost empty audience, populated by a handful of 
tourists. The people abandon the figures of their ascent. Yrigoyen and tango 
fall into the deadly solitude of oblivion, until the indisputable solitude of 
death. The pact between the aristocracy and the plebeians has been 
denounced. Liberal Argentina has ended. 

Tango becomes an archaeological matter, and everything concerning its 
practice takes on the air of a funeral. Ensembles of the 'old guard! are 
reorganized, trying to reconstruct a style of execution left behind as outdated 
in the previous decade: the Quartet of the Old Guard by Feliciano Brunelli 
organized by the Victor recording company, the new small formation of 
Roberto Firpo, who returns to the fray for urgent monetary reasons, the 
otchestra of Ernesto Poncio and Juan Carlos Bazan, the last years of 'Pacho' 
Maglio's ensemble. These are ensembles that play tango in such a way as to 
make it evident that it is something historical, not current, past, a museum 
object, an archaeological curiosity. The first confessedly historical book on 
tango is published by the Bates brothers, tango literature is produced, the 
limits of the two 'guards' (old and new) are concretely delimited, in short, 
tango is battered as a historicist object. Musicians join works of this nature: 
in 1931, at the XIII Automobile Salon (at the Sociedad Rural, Palermo), 
Discépolo directs a 'History of Tango in Two Hours', and in 1937, De Caro 
sets up an ‘Evolution of Tango! at the Opera, with musical illustrations. 
Tango is left without a massive audience. The large popular mass no longer 
dances it, except for some marginal sector. The inspiring source of this 
inescapable product of mass culture is blinded. 

Only 'tango men! formed in the previous decade and now serving tango 
as a purely musical species, as an aesthetic object to be listened to, remain 
devoted to it. 
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4) The 'Tango’s National Guard (tango as the music of the industrial city 
(1935-1955)) 


Since 1935, tango has experienced a resurgence of the danceable 
popularity it enjoyed in the first three decades of the century. 

Apart from becoming visible through proliferation in the mass media of 
the broadcasting industry, it became embraced by gregarious dances: weekly 
entertainment venues, neighbourhood clubs, carnivals and their massive 
patties, the vacant lots left by the future wide Corrientes Avenue and 9 de 
Julio Avenue, the Costanera dance floors, taken over by the poor masses 
from the old aristocratic exclusivity. Radios opened large dance floors and, 
in programs with an audience, served long sessions with series of orchestras. 

These are the new times: This third era in the evolution of tango unfolds 
over the historical texture of the years from the liberal restoration of 1935 to 
the fullness of the Peronist experience. 

Two opposing forces run through it: the slow liquidation, due to wear and 
tear, of the liberal schemes that governed national life since 1880, and 
attempts to replace them with others, whether they aimed to preserve the 
underlying reality or, on the contrary, to modify it and replace it with new 
social relationship structures. 

The liberal splendor faded with the end of the external factors that 
conditioned its rise: continuous immigration of men and capital and the 
brilliant pricing of national agricultural products. 

In the face of this phenomenon, the continuity of conservative forces in 
power is only explained by the lack of an organic opposition, especially 
liquidated from 1935 onwards with the return of the Radicals, under Alvear's 
leadership, to participate in elections. 

The tango of the agreement, a reflection of a cultural synthesis between 
the margin and the patriciate, was abandoned by the latter when breaking its 
political pacts with the plebeians, in the thirties. 

The disheartened plebeians left it, in turn, in the hands of a minority of 
specialists who continued to cultivate it in its consecrated venues. 

The cultured middle class, producers of professional musicians, served in 
both instances as mediators and creators of technical products, for social 
strata that were not themselves. 

The estrangement is more pronounced in the new period of evocative 
tango, as it now produces for the... circumstantial alliance of the new 
bourgeoisie and the 'cabecitas negras'. 

The former, due to a lack of tradition, and the latter, due to a lack of 
education, equally lack a cultural response to the need they feel to embody 
an emblematic dance.It is the cultured middle class of the perennial musicians 
who come to their aid, and who abandon tango when it loses its danceability 
in the mass. 
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It is often stated that the resurrection of tango as a popular dance dates 
back to 1935, coincidentally the year of Gardel's death, the great protagonist 
of the tango of the agreement, and also the year Juan D'Arienzo's orchestra 
was installed in the 'Chanteclet' cabaret. It is often insisted, in the same way, 
that the rebirth of tango is due to the imposition of a strongly characteristic 
danceable modality, thanks to this musician, as if it had managed to establish 
the taste for danced tango by its own virtue. But it is evident, as we have been 
pointing out, that such acceptance would not have occurred if the same 
audience had not previously prepared its subjective disposition to accept and 
practice tango. D'Arienzo belongs to a generation of musicians initiated in 
the notorious work in the mid-twenties; in his case, in the Portefia music 
sessions led by Anselmo Aieta in the Hindu cinema. After a decade of work, 
notoriety reaches him as he identifies his orchestral danceable modality with 
the needs of the new cabaret audience, the recent bourgeoisie that needs to 
express with physical experiences, like the native dance, its ascensional will. 
What D'Arienzo contributed is a variant of the De Caro system, as all 
orchestras after the codifier of the canonical tango had to practice. The 
predominance of the danceable and the need to serve dancers no longer too 
virtuous, since they had to practice an empirical choreography and not at all 
learned, as in the previous generation with the master dancers of the margin, 
simplifies the elements of execution in D'Arienzo: the rhythmic base is 
uniform (piano and bass), rigid, strongly marked; the melody is counted by 
bars, without major phrasing licenses, following rhythm parameters; as a 
harmonic complexion element, the violin traces a counterpoint in the manner 
of a simple, almost constant pedal. The only variations allowed are in charge 
of the bandoneons, in sporadic final interventions. The fact that performers 
initiated earlier and who remained in a low profile of little notoriety came to 
the limelight of fame in the decisive five-year period of tango we are 
reviewing -1935/40- is repeated after the example of D'Arienzo. The rise of 
the new cabaret, with its strongly tanguero audience, rehabilitates possibilities 
for figures previously latent in the shadow left by the great gods of the 
twenties. Carlos Di Sarli, director of a Decarist-style sextet back in the thirties, 
creates a large orchestra, without major timbral variants with respect to the 
typical one, and is now cartied by a sort of resurrection of the great tanguera 
mass of the previous cabaret that once personified Osvaldo Fresedo. Di 
Sarli's method is a synthesis of the division of the bass in the De Caro 
orchestra (rhythmic instruments and melodic instruments) and the massive 
sound of Fresedo (proven by the fact that violins and bandoneons play in a 
gregarious manner, with almost total absence of solos). His repertoire refers 
to the tangos of the old guard, rejuvenated by the style of the moment and 
endowed, in the case of repeating the initial couplet, with a counterpoint, 
generally in charge of the violins, which erects a new melody of singular 
impottance. 
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The other side of [Carlos Di Sarli's] repertoire includes tangos that he 
released over time, singable pieces of momentary taste or tangos from his 
own compositions, sometimes purely instrumental (Bahia Blanca’, 
"Milonguero viejo’). Osvaldo Pugliese, the pianist from Elvino Vardaro's 
sextet during the years of tango refuge on Corrientes Street, similarly 
experienced a renaissance in notoriety. Pugliese, a De Caro disciple by 
lineage, considers tango a rhythm-based genre, as the rhythm points are the 
accents of his phrasing, and the milonga, highly danceable, sustains it. The 
sound material built upon such rhythmicity is, like in De Caro, essentially 
polyphonic. A strong characteristic of Pugliese's personality as a conductor, 
and here possibly nearing swing or diverging from the local model, is 
conceptualizing pieces as structures of growing improvisation, which in tango 
takes the form of variation. Pugliese's best moments coincide with the 
greatest danceability of tango, due to the broader reach of his audience. Just 
as Di Sarli represents the bourgeois side of the new cabaret with vestiges of 
old sumptuous ceremonial and Fresedo-style, Pugliese plays primarily for the 
new alluvial layer of 'cabecitas negras' and lower middle-class in massive 
dance halls. The repertoire of his sung tangos and the way he makes his 
singers, invariably histrionic and tearful, interpret them, reflects the virtual 
response of an audience with little aesthetic training, shaped by the crudest 
cultural industry of cinematic and radio serials. The forties reintroduce the 
possibility for all the old fallen gods of the twenties who wish to adhere to 
the new demand for a nationally popular danceable music. 

The Peronist years, on a general political and social level, and evocative 
tango, as a cultural phenomenon in the masses, are two manifestations of that 
concrete historical stage in Argentina that can be characterized as non-liberal 
achievements. There is such a real parallel between the two phenomena that 
their internal intensity runs parallel in both with the same parabolic trajectory, 
even though, apparently, in objective reality, they are separated by a great 
structural distance. For tango and political Peronism, the moment of greatest 
creative intensity is the five-year period leading up to 1950, a conventional 
figure we could symbolically set in 1952, the year of Evita's death. Evita's 
death symbolizes the decline of the support system for the Peronist presence 
in the levers of political power. Orphaned of her leadership, the 
personification of the essential revolutionary mystique to any movement of 
radical social upheaval, the Peronist revolution is left to its own 
superstructural forces, disunited and lacking interest in the enterprise of a 
Perén government, unless it serves as a screen of continuity for an order 
sustained at all costs against any possible revolutionary disorder. To the 
extent that Peron signifies the latter, the distrust of the gendarme sectors and 
fifth columns of Peronism will intensify, until it provokes its final delivery to 
the liberal restorative machination of 1955. 
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Parallel to this is the hesitant decline of tango in the public consensus that 
had given it a surge starting from 1935. 

The lack of constructive horizons for advancement in the national 
bourgeoisie in the country's sphere gradually distances it from everything 
national. 

The traditional institution of secular celebration reserved for the 
dominant classes, the cabaret, experiences its agony and total disappearance 
under Peronism, partly due to the increasing lack of ceremonialism in 
bourgeois life, and partly due to the transfer of occupations of working 
women, taken by the social work of Peronism, from the underworld of 
pimping and brought to the factory, private office, or government 
department. 

The cultured middle classes distance themselves from tango because it is 
national, and everything spontaneously national smells of the vulgar, meaning 
Peronism, and everything Peronist, meaning organically anti-liberal, is taboo. 

Tango is left, for the remainder of the known time, to the working class 
again on the social and cultural margins. 

The cultivation of danced tango in neighbourhood clubs and suburban 
gatherings is another symbol of attachment to the behaviours of 1945, to the 
estate signs that revive the lost time. 

After the golden age of orchestras and singers of evocation, already 
detailed in their place, the fifties mark the sunset for most of them, leaving 
in the favour of the dancing public only the most schematic modalities of 
milonguero tango, those inherited from before through the ensembles of 
Juan D'Arienzo, Alfredo de Angelis, or Rodolfo Biagi and extended in their 
time by Héctor Varela or Fulvio Salamanca. 

Many tango gods experience their final decline in the fifties. 

De Caro and Di Sarli retire from the fray, and the latter, after a brief 
reappearance, dies; Salga4n and Francini are forced to dissolve their 
ensembles; Fresedo continues active for the audience of faithful followers 
who listen to him in "Rendez-vous' or on his radio broadcasts. 

The only musician alive in the fervor of the mass through the new cold 
of indifference threatening to immobilize the tango climate is Troilo, 
gradually overshadowed by the bronzy shadow of his own myth. 

Of the great sacred monsters of singing, only Vargas stands until the final 
years, years that mark the lamentable decline of Gobbi. 

And there is not a single figure who comes to replace those who are 
missing, nor a school that promises the necessary renewal for the continuity 


of all life. 
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5) The Tango’s Death (tango as the music of a new cosmopolitan city 
(1955-2023)) 


This chapter encompasses the era extending, to set a formal boundary, 
from 1955 to the present day, without these being a limit. The application of 
industrial reproduction methods to cultural products dates back to the 
beginning of the century, as far as tango is concerned. Later, during the great 
era of national cinema, the period 1935-1950, the industry contributed to the 
continental diffusion of tango, its lyrics, its music, its stars, and its typologies, 
reverting to the production of tango itself: thus, lyrics written in a 
cosmopolitan variant of Spanish, lacking concrete references to Buenos 
Aires, as was characteristic in other circumstances, appear. In the style of 
Hollywood and Vienna, the Portefio studios produce musical comedies 
starring tango and its interpreters. With the contraction of Argentine cinema, 
the loss of the Latin American market, its replacement by Mexican cinema, 
and finally, its virtual extinction, this channel is obstructed. In contrast, 
although with limited international reach, television emerges. Simultaneously, 
the cultural industry undergoes a process of multi-nationalization, like the 
rest of capitalist production. This process tends to erase local differences and 
create a canned art that is more or less cosmopolitan and eclectic, so it can 
be manufactured in the central points of the system, where the best 
technology is concentrated, and distributed worldwide, turning it into a 
unified market. An international model - successively: rock, beat, punk - 
circulates through this unified space and has its epigones in each particular 
country. Thus, Palito Ortega, Sandro, Billy Caffaro, and others act as 
reproducers at different times, also happening that certain stars directly sing 
in several languages to easily adapt to the export of their products: the 
English Petula Clark sings in French, the French Charles Aznavour sings in 
Spanish, the Italian Mina does the same, while the Belgian Salvatore Adamo 
sings in Italian, just like Julio Iglesias, the Spanish Miguel Bosé in English, 
and Rocio Jurado adapts her peninsular accent to Mexican folklore. In 1955, 
a key year in Argentine political development, Bill Haley records "Rock 
Around the Clock," and Bill Randle introduces Elvis Presley on the radio. It 
is evident that tango does not have a corresponding response, in novelty and 
youth, to this avalanche mounted on a large industrial apparatus. The "Club 
del Clan" of the sixties is like the "Guardia Nueva" of tango from the 
twenties, but without tango. The function of dance in the sexual periphery, 
therefore, changes. The classic occasion for contacts that could not occur at 
another level was the dance of the embraced couple. Couples who can make 
love no longer dance to physically find each other. Loose and then 
promiscuous dancing, mere play or a sort of pleasure not subordinate to the 
sexual encounter, is more in line with new sexual behaviours. Not tango, 
though. 
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In recent years, with the rise of the discotheque as an institution not only 
for dancing but for sociability, coupled with the search for a new, more or 
less infused religiosity, evident in the very new youth movements powered 
by the cultural industry, promiscuous dancing approaches sacred dance. The 
monotonous and protagonistic rhythm, the words of the singer - uttered in a 
foreign language, but repeated by the dancers like the syllables of an enigma 
-, the insistent swaying, like that leading to trance, sensory stimulants (strobe 
lights, high volume of sound, drugs), the verbal incommunicability born from 
the environment occupied by the sound, all resemble more a "terreiro de 
macumba" than a cabaret of the twenties or a fin-de-siécle patio. Faced with 
this new sensuous-mystical sensitivity, tango proposes models perfectly out 
of use. The intimate, communicative, possessive dance, good for body 
rubbing and whispering confidences, would be impossible to practice in a 
discotheque. On the other hand, the litany of suffering mothers and wayward 
sons, perverted factory girls and fatal tango dancers, faithful neighbourhoods 
and bad lights of the centre, has little to say about the everyday life of our 
times. The great evocative power of tango is that: evocation, not current 
affairs. An evocation that, as in the poems of the forties, is not even of 
something lived, but, in turn, evoked. Echo of the past, ancestor. 


The tango of brothels and patios occurred in brothels and patios. The one 
of cabarets and neighbourhood clubs, in cabarets and clubs. Today we lack 
prop cellars and scenographic mansions. The "real" stages of the city of tango 
are not tangueros. But it is not worth the disdainful conclusion that relegates 
tango to libraries, incunabula, and lunfardo academies. Borges has said that 
tango allowed us Argentines to invent an illusory past (Oscar Wilde attributed 
this quality to any music and any man). Rather, it is quite the opposite: tango 
is part of our effective biography, a more or less miserable and glorious strip 
of out history, made, moreover, of equal miseries and glories, squeezed into 
a century that is our age as a concrete nation, and both equally confused and 
fleeting. Some flashes of tango serve and will continue to stir questions about 
out identity, if not their answers. They will not come from art, but from the 
overall history we dare to live in these centuries, which, in some way, ate 
already ahead. 
https://es.scribd.com/doc/287106849/Blas-Matamoro-La-ciudad-del-tango 


https://pdfcoffee.com/qdownload/blas-matamoro-quotla-ciudad-del-tangoquot-4-pdf-free.html 


https://docviewer.xdocs.net/?fileurl=https%3A%2F%2Fdl.pdfcoffee.com%o2Fdlapi%o2Fblas- 
matamoro-quotla-ciudad-del-tangoquot-4-pdf- 
free. htmlé&title=Blas+Matamoro+%26quot%o3BLa+ciudad+del+tango%26quot%3B&utm_source=pdf 


coffee&utm_ medium=queue&utm_campaign=blas-matamoro-quotla-ciudad-del-tangoquot 


https://dokumen.tips /documents /matamoro-blas-historia-del-tango. html 
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“MILONGA. In the outskirts of the city it is so widespread that today 
the milonga is an obligatory piece in all the lower-class dances (“bailecitos de 
medio pelo”) that can be heard on guitars, accordions, a paper with a comb 
and from the itinerant musicians with their flutes, harps and violins. It is also 
already the domain of the organ-gtinders, who have arranged it and make it 
heard with an air of dance or habanera. This is also danced in the low-class 
clubs of the 11 de Septiembre and Constituci6n markets” ~ Ventura 
Robustuniano Lynch (1851-1883), “Folklore Bonaerense”’, 1883 


https://www.scribd.com/document/511495201/LYNCH-Ventura-Folklore-Bonaerense 


“The one with the guitar and the one with the accordion attacked a vulgar 
but lilting air, the ancestor in a straight line of the milonga of the day...” ~ 
Lucio Vicente Lopez, “La gran aldea. Costumbres Bonaerenses”’, 1884 


https://www.cervantesvirtual.com/obra-visor/la-gran-aldea--0/html/ff17aeca-82b1-11df-acc7-002185ce6064_2.html 


“It does not matter that Buenos Aires was first just a village and then a 
large village, according to the definition of Lucio V. Lopez (1882). Even in 
the distant era (quite close, after all, if we compare it with the ages of Asian 
ot European cities) in which the lords made their way light with little blacks 
carrying a feeble lantern among the muddy streets with poorly designed 
sidewalks, the city showed its nocturnal vocation with the illuminated 
presence of gatherings, concerts and the theatre. Even under the oppression 
of the all-powerful tyranny of Don Juan Manuel de Rosas, his nights 
exploded in the noise of the candombés of the blacks of San Telmo. It was 
at night, when the carts rested for leagues and leagues from a slow journey 
through the immense homeland, in the old Corrales, when the tango that 
always was born, with its melodramatic insistences about women of bad 
fame, dances of axes and chalk and fights under the light of disappeared 
lanterns, brings us the presence of the city night. The famous tangos creoles 
“El Choclo” and “El Entre Rios” marked the end of an era by proclaiming 
the proud triumph of “cortes” (cuts or stops) and “media-lunas” (half- 
moons) to become a denser, more detained rhythm with the bandoneon.” ~ 
Ulyses Petit de Murat (1907-1983), “La Noche de Buenos Aires”, 1963 


https://www.scribd.com/document/431844794/Petit-de-Murat-Ulyses-La-Noche-de-Buenos-Aires-Z-lib-org 


Finally, the hidden location of the tango birthplace in Buenos Aires: 

“Tt is the primary Buenos Aires that begins... the great village that Lucio 
V. Lopez defined in 1882. It is a place where the carts go to the Plaza, today 
Plaza Once (11 September) or Plaza Miserere, former Corrales de Miserere, 
which some say, it is the original place of tango. It is the place that through 
the milonga mixed with what the Cuban sailors musicians brought from the 
habanera and joined by the Spanish tango musicians, where tango is born” ~ 
Ulyses Petit de Murat (1907-1983), interview in “A fondo”, 1980 
https://youtu.be/pR8rlykC9Cc 
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the book “Historia de Arrabal” by Manuel Galvéz, page 66, 1922 
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II. The secrets of the Tango Criollo in Buenos Aires 


“Tango can be discussed, and we discuss it, but it contains, like everything 
true, a secret. Musical dictionaries record, approved by all, its brief and 
sufficient definition; this definition is elementary and does not promise 
difficulties, but the French composer or Spaniard who, trusting in it, correctly 
concocts a "tango", discovers, not without astonishment, that he has 
concocted something that our ears do not recognize, that our memory does 
not accommodate and that our body rejects. It would be said that without 
sunsets and nights of Buenos Aires a tango cannot be made and that in 
heaven awaits us Argentines the Platonic idea of tango, its universal form 
(that form that La Tablada or El Choclo barely spell), and that this fortunate 
species has, although humble, its place in the universe.” ~ Jorge Luis Borges 
(1899 — 1986) 


https://elhistoriador.com.at/historia-del-tango-por-jorge-luis-borges-fragmento-del-libro-borges-cuenta-buenos-aires 


The Tango Criollo is the Tango of the Old Guard between 1890 and 1914, 
the tango “con corte” (with stop). It is the tango created by the lower class 
of the Belle Epoque era danced in Bailongos (Courtyard Street Balls) and 
Dance Houses of not so good reputation. 
https://www.yumpu.com/en/document/read/14031812/traditional-tango-hector-arico/1 

In Paris, it was the tango from the era of Art Nouveau (1890s — 1914): 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Art Nouveau 
The Opera that represents this way of tango is the “Carmen” of Georges 


Bizet (1838 — 1875) premiered in Paris in 1875: 
https://youtu.be/L_GPxMovKkBg 


“Before the tango became proletarian, before the immigrant races gave it 
its deep tone, its painful restlessness, it lit up mischievously and playfully on 
the famous violin of “el pibe Ernesto” (the kid Ernesto Ponzio). The sad soul 
of Buenos Aires was modestly hidden. The tango was “corte y quebradas” 
(stops and dips). Later, many years later, came the other tango, the 
proletarian, with its slow anguish of death and prison. But what is true, the 
glory we possess, the tradition, is far, far away, back in the days when “el pibe 
Ernesto” was tumbling from corner to corner, from neighbourhood to 
neighbourhood, from city to city, until he ended up in the South. Glory 
comes to us from then.My generation, which is not a generation of doctors, 
nor of petty bourgeois, nor of obscure men like their law firms; my 
generation, which is a generation of poets and writers in whose work it can 
be said that Argentine literature begins, has given tango its true sentimental 
value. Do you remember, guys, the afternoon of “Don Juan” with the Ponzio 
orchestra reviving the tango? Borges, Olivari, Pondal Rios, Ganduglia were 
there, happy to hear, for the first time, a tango from the old days.” ~ Enrique 
Gonzalez Tufion (1901-1943), “Noticias Graficas” (Graphic News), October 
22, 1934, a few hours after the death of Ernesto Ponzio (1882-1934). 
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“The milonga has the same movement of the drums of the candombe” ~ 
Ventura Robustuniano Lynch (1851-1883) 


“The tango was already born when the compadrito applied the candombe 
figures to their routine dances.” ~ José Gobello (1919-2013) 


“The compadrito arrived at the place where they danced candombe, but 
he could not enter, they did not allow him. The blacks did not admit people 
of another race in a meeting that had a lot of religious ceremonial. The 
participation of a white would be considered a desecration. Everything will 
seem exotic to the compadrito, so foreign to him, like a European party, but 
full of a wild tropical flavour. He will feel the black as a stranger, even though 
he has given his blood a thousand times for the patriot cause, even though 
there are truly gaucho blacks, as noble as anyone else. Not being able to jump 
that candombero fence, his desire to join the black people would not be great 
either, among which he would be found as an outsider. The compadrito 
mocks. He returns rejection with rejection. He whistles the milonga that 
tickles his soul, while he imitates gracefully, with “corte y quebradas” lines of 
dark style, the steps of the candombe. The milonga itself loves up, because 
the compadrito is adding steps, “cortes y quebras” to the sung milonga that, 
as we have said, he would presumably whistle. The milonga then in the 
whistle and steps of the solitary and mocking dancer who mocks the black, 
"is" already the tango, in body and soul.” ~ Leén Benarés (1915- 2012) 


The most famous compadrito Angel Villoldo (1864-1919), composed “El 
Portefito”’, one of the best-known tangos. Composed in 1903, it was among 
the first to be recorded. Villoldo called the piece a tango criollo but since the 
latter half of the 1930s, it has also been performed as a milonga. Practically 
all Argentinian movies of the 1930-40s, set in Buenos Aires around the turn 
of the 20th century, included a dancing scene in which “El Portefito” was 
performed, often at neck-breaking speed. If it is possible to name one tango 
that represents Buenos Aires more than any other, it is surely “El Portenito”’. 
The formal structure of “El Portefiito” is simple and quite symmetric. It 
consists of three sections of 16 measures each (hereafter identified as A, B, 
and C). The three sections are “through-composed” in the score, that is, they 
are written successively without break and no repetitions are indicated. 
Nevertheless, each section ends on a strong cadence that provides a point of 
incision in the flow of the music and thus sets off one section from the next. 
Each section is, in turn, divided into two phrases, antecedent and consequent, 
of 8 measures (henceforth A1, A2, B1, etc.). Melodically and harmonically, 
antecedent and consequent are very similar and differ only in their 


terminations. 
http://elvictrolerocastizo.blogspot.com/2017/10/a-brief-harmony-of-tango-part-ii.html 
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The Argentinian film “El canto cuenta su historia” (1976) shows a 
memory of Angel Villoldo with a record of playing and singing El Portefito: 
https://vyoutu.be/et]5i95xCBU 

The lyrics of “El Portefito” and the counterpart female version of “La 
Portefita” were published in the book “La China Feria y Poesias Varias” by 
Félix Hidalgo and other authors (1909): 


TANGO "EI Portefito" 

Iam a son of Buenos Aires 

by nickname the portefiito 

the most compadrito Creole 

who was born on this earth 

when a tango on the vihuela 
strum some partner 

there is no one in the whole world 
who dances better than me 


There is none equal to me 

to fall in love with women, 
pure talk opinions 

pute edge and nothing more; 
when i face him 

I describe her full body 
securing the pot 

with the money they will give 


Tam terror of flannels 

when I get into a dance 

because I respect no one 

of those in the meeting; 

and if someone gets back 

and he comes pretending to be handsome 
I send it with a snap. 

to find who begot him 


When money is already scarce 

I make a story for my Creole 

who is the most sagacious woman 

that she stepped on the neighborhood of the south, 
and like broth from heaven 

she enters nikel to the pocket 

and to the beat of the organ 

I dance a tango to her health. 
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“La Portefiita” was recorded in 1909 by the French singer Andhree 
Vivianne (1863 — 1909), who often travelled to Buenos Aires, was the first 


lady who ever recorded tangos and died in the same year in Pau, France. 
https://www.facebook.com/watch/?v=238009557838873 


TANGO "La Portefita" 


Iam a daughter of Buenos Aires 

they call me the portefiita 

the most comadrita Creole 

who was born on this earth 

when a tango on the vihuela 

strum some partner 

there is no one in the whole neighborhood 
who dances better than me 


There is no equal to me 

to dance a Creole tango 
why long the whole roll 
when i start to dance 

and if any dancer 

wants to take over the stop 
I leave her embarrassed 
and she has to spy 


I'm tremendous for the cut 

when I get into a dance 

why I respect no one 

of those who know how to dance 
and the one who wants to win me 
you have to be very smart 

that for tango this Creole 

they have to respect her 


When money is already scarce 

I make a story for my Creole 

that he is the most sagacious man, 
dancer and good singer 

and as fallen from the sky 
between the nikel to the pocket 


I dance a tango of my flower. 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/835980944/27 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/835980944/28 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer/image/835980944/29 
https://www.bibletango.com/tangopersonnages/perso_bio/persobio_v/vivianne_andree_bb.htm 
https://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/373/Who-was-the-first-woman-that-recorded-tangos 
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In 1913, the first history written about the tango in Buenos Aires was 
published in the newspaper “Diario Critica” by José Antonio Saldias (1891- 
1946) “El Viejo Tanguero”: 


“Tango its evolution and its history. Who implanted it.” 
By José Antonio Saldias “El Viejo Tanguero” 
Newspaper “Diario Critica”, September 22, 1913 


(José Gobello’s archive from the Academia Portefia del Lunfardo) 
http://tangosalbardo. blogspot.com/2017/12/el-tango-su-evolucion-y-su-historia.html 


« No one would have thought in those embryonic eras of 
cosmopolitanism, that through time and by the reflex action of the 
progressive movement, that exotic dance that people of color would one day 
devise could resurface with violent impetus, replacing the devilish candombé 
of legendary Africans. The tango, whose baptism certificate was recorded in 
the popular annals of the old “corralero” neighborhood (current Parque de 
los Patricios neighborhood), has had an unsuspected resurgence. It is almost 
certain that, in the voluminous history of national dances, there is no such 
case as the one that today concerns public attention, not only in his native 
land, but also abroad, where he has spread his swaggers with passionate 
characters. Until a few years ago, nobody took care of him, except to 
condemn him for his suburban extravagances. It was considered as a genuine 
dance of brave people, of those who send a stab of defiance wrapped in each 
look. Today the opinion has changed and on the contrary, it is viewed with 
sympathy, for the brotherhood of old traditions with vidalitas and 
sentimental styles. The black condemnation in which he lived for years due 
to the undeniable social sentence of adverse theories, has been preceded by 
an act of gentle amnesty and kind exequatur of vindication. It was spawned 
in the underworld, had a parasitic life with malevolent impurities and 
resurrected the palatial court with the heat of new and exuberant desires. 

The republicanism of his parents who ignored the beautiful garments of 
this son born in fateful days and disastrous lusts, never suspected that he 
could regenerate and rehabilitate himself at the age of majority to climb the 
sumptuous precincts of ancient palaces, where the tinsel of noble European 
lineages.For this reason, his compatriots today raise a pedestal of honor for 
him and sing hymns of praise in reparation for the injustice with which he 
was treated for twenty years.Now that his name has been imposed in the royal 
halls of civilized nations, his fellow citizens grant him a letter of honesty for 
his triumph and welcome him with the trumpets of fame. 

So far no one has pointed out the history of this old dance, whose prestige 
crossed the thresholds of the old world, raising admiration for the most 
apathetic countries that were always shown by the chords of music foreign 
to the environment. 
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Since the social note is concentrated around that dance that little by little 
has been gaining the will of its own detractors, we want to take the memory 
back to times that were and bring to mind a succession of details, that if they 
have disappeared, no that is why they cease to be less interesting for those 
who live by daily impressions. 

Tango was born by accident: it was an eyesore and then it took suggestive 
and delusional forms. Just as the Spanish airs have the jolé! of its vibrant 
nervousness, tango has the jah, criollo! with which the teachers of the “dip” 
are encouraged and applauded. 


Let’s make history! 

The year was 1877 and in the "Mondongo" neighborhood, as the southern 
part of the municipality was called at that time, the headquarters of the 
candombeés societies had been established, formed by men and women of 
color, whose origin dated back to the time of slavery. 

There were some divisions between the most prestigious associates and, 
naturally, this gave rise to rancor and rivalries. 

When the carnival date arrived, they would go out into the street with 
their outlandish, garish costumes and their enormous, feathered hats, dancing 
after long hours to the monotonous beat of candombés and masacayas. 

The supremacy that each one tried to exercise, gave rise to furious rivalries 
and with it to bloody encounters in the middle of public roads. 

The repetition of events brought therefore the dissolution of bellicose 
associations and the closure of their candombés. 

Thus, drowning out the African expansions, dance centers were formed 
with the same elements, giving rise to the memorable tango little by little, but 
in a very different form from the one performed today. 

The couples, instead of getting closer, separated to the beat, imitating the 
gesticulations and swaggers of the past candombé. 

The new dance became general and shortly after it was spread, the 
compadritos from the suburbs took it for themselves and took it to the raw 
neighborhood of Los Corrals, where the “peringundines” were already 
operating with the traditional milonga. The tango came to form a kind of 
currency, behind which those who cackled as skillful and brave in the 
handling of steel hid themselves. Thus, the one who danced the best was the 
most "Taurus" and the most requested of the ladies. The dance took root 
with such fury that the performers began to appear everywhere with different 
characteristics, but always under a plan of art and skill. As in all new things, 
it did not take long to spread to other neighborhoods, moving to the 
academies that, shortly after, began to function in Barracas, Solis and 
Comercio, Solis and America, of bloody memory and finally in Pozos and 
Independencia, as perhaps the most famous for the bronze people who 
frequented it and for the prestige of the dancers who attended. 
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There they laid down their fame as super tangoists — as the Cavallieri 
says in Europe — “Refucilo, la parda’’, “Pepa, la chata’”, “Lola, la petisa”, 
“La Mondonguito”’, “Maria la Vasca’’, “La China Venicia”, “Maria la Tero” 
and others with original nicknames they had. the scepter of suburban 
preferences. That academy, which was founded at the height of tango 
enthusiasm, brought together elements of different kinds, strengthening its 
popularity during the short period it lived. The blackened halls were attended 
not only by breakdown people, but even by those who were called "packs" 
at that time, but who in the interpretation of tango were more skillful and 
masters in footwork. Many with well-known surnames are still remembered 
who hold high positions in the national administration and even deputies and 
military officers who, with the self-esteem of good dancers, disputed the 
honor of victory in an interlude. Indifferent to any criticism, they did not 
hesitate to rub elbows and even braid each other in an iron to iron fight with 
any quarrelsome compadrito. These frequent scenes put Commissioner 
Villamayor of the 18th in serious conflict more than once, who, with the 
severity of his character, managed to put the "pesaos" of San Cristdbal at bay. 

He established the requisition of weapons for each assistant, but as the 
prohibition squeezes the ingenuity, there were those who, displaying extreme 
skill, managed to sneak in without abandoning the fighting instrument. 

The police chronicles came to deal frequently with the criollo duels that 
took place almost every night and this was the reason for the closure of such 
a dangerous meeting point. For a "get those straws out of there", two 
favorites of any dancer, one of those Chinese of native ancestry, whose prank 
consisted of testing the courage of her gallants, came out to settle the matter. 
At that time there was a true cult for the reckless and chivalrous value of the 
combatants, citing cases in which one of the duelists resisted going to the 
encounter if his adversary was not on equal arms. 

Regarding these events, an old police officer told us one day: 


“Imagine, that one night, Pancho the heavyweight of the corrals came out 
challenged with another who also had the reputation of handsome and when 
he went out to the street he asked him: 

— Do you have weapons? - To which the other replied: No, but it is! the 
same, because I'm going to punch you! 

— Wait a minute, — he told him, — I'm coming. — Don't move from 
here — and he tan towards a hardware store that speaks in front of the 
academy. 

In a few moments he returned finding his rival at the same point. 

— Well, here you are to defend yourself, — he told him, handing her a 
16-inch-long dagger. Then he added: 

— Now get ready because I'm going to put a mask on your face, so you 
will remember me.” 
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And in the darkness of the night, they intertwined in terrible combat. 
When we went to the police station, the two were lying on the ground, 
pierced by more than twenty stab wounds. 

Such was the characteristic of those times, when the brave was respected 
and the bad hitters were condemned, when they attacked and wounded from 
behind. 

The repudiation felt by an individual of such conditions was worse than 
a sentence of twenty years. 

In the academy of Independencia and Pozos was where tango had its 
greatest heyday, adopting a cadenced and rhythmic system that does not exist 
today, because it has been modified enormously, losing the typical cachet that 
only the dances of that time knew how to imprint on it. 

It is also true that the dancers of the past have disappeared and that the 
tango authors themselves -with the exception of Bevilacqua, Pérez Freire and 
Sola, for example- have mistaken the true harmony and composition of their 
origin. 

The Negro Casimito, who was the first to make his tangos known along 
with the mulatto Sinforoso — a clarinet that played alone from so many 
ginebrones —, was the one who produced the largest number of 
compositions of this nature, popularizing them even on the barrel organs. 

The black composer became one of the best performers at the Academy, 
due to the tingling that he imparted to his old and patched-up violin. 

Casimito was a popular guy, currently being seen by the national 
distributions, playing Martin Pescador, with that good-natured and friendly 
character that characterized him. 

There is no lack of old acquaintances who from time to time loosen a 
"five" for a liter, as he calls, ironically, his old hobbies of raising the elbow. 

Before these Academies, the name given to them due to the 
modernization of tango, there were the famous Peringundines in remote 
neighborhoods and among them that of the corridors of the old Plaza de 
Lorea, where the fame of Carmen Gémez stood out, a skillful milonguera, 
capable of charging against a cavalry cadre. This was the obligatory meeting 
point for the soldiers of an infantry battalion that at that time occupied the 
building on Calle Alsina y Lorea. Not a night went by without the militia 
coming out at gunpoint with the “carreros” and “compadritos” who 
frequented the room. 

This, when the dancing ladies did not think to end the party with slashes 
and stabs. As none of them dropped the "garbage spit", as soon as they felt 
bellicose impetus due to excess of the cane, they undertook it with a straight 
shot with the tertulians and cleared the room in less than five minutes. This 
petingundin was closed shortly after due to the statistics of crimes that were 
recorded. It is still remembered by many men who show off cords and gallons 
earned on the battlefields. 
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Around the year 1880, after the revolution, tango resurfaced with greater 
force, going beyond the limits of the suburbs and implanting itself in the 
center of the city. 

Despite the fact that dance houses were prohibited, some of them 
managed to establish themselves in the gloomy neighborhood of Corrientes, 
which, as is known, was the focus of the dens of vice. They adopted the 
system of the little organ covered with a mattress, so that the echoes would 
not transcend the public road and reach the eats of the police authority, 
something unlikely because they knew it and consented to it. 

The "Stella di Roma", Corrientes and Uruguay, known for “El baile de 
Pepin” (the ball of Pepin), was the first to establish itself and the one with 
the greatest boom due to the attraction exerted by the Balbina sisters, Rosa 
and Maria. Later the "Scudo de Italia" emerged, where the Apollo theater 
now exists. La Benevolenza in front of Roma, Provin's house; the Puentecito 
and others that had an ephemeral life, because after a certain time the police 
finished with them, but not before their owners became rich. In this 
neighborhood, tango underwent great innovations, changing not only its 
figures, but also its elasticity and sway, which was the interesting characteristic 
of its origin. Performed by mostly Italian girls, they did not adapt to the 
movement that the criollos of stock imprinted on it and it was then that it 
was given the name “tango liso” (flat/smooth tango). The modification 
became almost general, losing the primitive air. For this reason, many of 
those who danced there failed in the Academies. However, famous fans like 
skinny Saul, for example, identified with both styles and danced with equal 
ease in one or the other hall. Mariano the dancer, a regular attendee at the 
Scudo in Italy, where a Paulina had the entire clientele upset, was another of 
those who exercised the scepter of popularity, due to the correctness with 
which he performed. 

Tango lovers made a wheel for him every time he occupied the dance 
floor, to admire and applaud him in the difficult execution of figures that he 
invented and that no one else could imitate. Those dancers who were, ate 
today householders and parents who honestly defend their interests as 
landowner and merchant, respectively. The latter owns an important 
commercial establishment on Calle de Sarmiento at the height of Carlos 
Pellegrini. 

Tango continued to develop enthusiastically until the Politeama and 
Skating Rink companies (today San Martin), took it to their rooms as a new 
exponent for the general public. 

It is useless to add that it was a complete success. 

The reign of the dance lasted two years, after which it disappeared and 
with it the male and female dancers also disappeared, many of whom were 
scattered throughout La Plata and towns in the province, where the 
Academies made an appearance. They also had a sad end there. 
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In the district of Tolosa, in the provincial capital, some of them were 
installed in the "La alpargateria", because it was founded by a Basque 
espadrille maker, but as bloody scenes occurred, the police agreed with the 
municipality and proceeded to its closure. This is the true story of the dance 
that has just resurfaced in public life, adorning itself with tinsel of confetti to 
cross the Atlantic, prevail abroad and then return to the homeland with 
purple cloaks and cardboard laurels. 

Tango has been talked about so much, it has been praised so much, that 
we have been forced to deal with the subject extensively, pointing out its 
evolution and presenting it with naked clothing so that the public knows what 
its origins ate and who inspired it. 

The tango is, in fact, gently undulating, with a measured and daring 
rhythm, but it has the drawback of not having been well understood by those 
who intend to bring it back to life. In the style of all danceable pieces, it has 
its measure and beat, within which the performers must adjust the special 
sway that the music marks. The flex is one of the most culminating details. If 
the dancer does not print this cadence, within a real time, the piece lacks 
interest. If the dancer, for example, does not know how to perform double 
footwork backwards, she cannot be a good performer. Tango is not danced 
at will and rigidly. We have been able to notice that a large part of the dancers 
is moving away from the beat, interposing movements that conflict with the 
beat and harmony. The step forward, the sitting on the tip of the right foot 
and the tapping, must be done according to the marked times. In a word, 
each figure must end with the musical beat. If these rules are forgotten, the 
artistic value is lost and declines. The position of the dancer with his partner 
and the way of taking the arm, is another important detail for a good 
execution, 

We'll see if these details are met in tonight's contest at the Palace Theater. 

For our part, we intend to make a detailed criticism on the matter, since 
tango has reached the heights and it is about imposing itself in aristocratic 
circles. Tonight, then, the old tango that came to national life with a shameful 
stigma, resurfaces like Gounod’s old Fausto on the aristocratic stage to make 
its trlumphal entrance as a well-to-do child, dressed up in the prim clothing 
of the impeccable tailcoat and gentle gloved hands. » ~ “El Viejo Tanguero” 


https://www.serargentino.com/argentina/historia/primera-historia-del-tango-por-el-viejo-tangueto 
https://www.cronicasdelaemigracion.com opinion /isaac-otero /viejo-tanguero-origenes- 
tango/20180319123518085364.html 
https://www.ciudaddeladanza.com/bibliodanza/bibliodanza/bailes-de-salon-2/tango/comienzo.html 


Master's Thesis in Historical Research: "Tango in Buenos Aires: 
entertainment, circulation and identities in the city (1900-1914)" by Alejandra 
Aragon, San Andres University, Buenos Aires Province, Argentina: 


https://www.academia.edu/49714437/Tesis_ de Maestr'%C3%ADa_en Investigaci¥%C3%B3n Hist%C3%B3rica El 
tango_en Buenos Aires entretenimiento circulaci¥%C3%B3n_e identidades_en_la_ciudad_1900 1914 
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In 1913, the Uruguayan musician Alberico Spatola (1885 — 1941) made 
his debut as professional player at the Parisién café on 300 Esmeralda Street, 
Buenos Aires, when he played as trumpeter of a ballroom orchestra. The 
trumpet was his first instrument and later, the piano. Back in 1909 he 
composed a tango, “La sucursal”, with which he won the first prize at a 
contest of the Teatro Avenida. On that occasion of his debut, he composed 
his most well-known number, the tango “El 13” (The Thirteen), symbol of 
the year of its creation (1913). Angel Villoldo wrote its lyrics. They repeated 
the collaboration in 1914 with the tango “El 14” (Petit Duc). 

In 1914 he put together his own tango orchestra with which he appeared 
at the carnival balls of the “Teatro Coliseo” in Buenos Aires. 

The lyrics of the tangos “El 13” and “El 14” are the nirvana of the quest 
for the tango that all “tangueros” and tangoists dream of achieving. 

They are the true apologia to the feeling of tango-dance, the Tangasm. 


Tango “El 13/El Trece” (The 13/The Thirteen), 1913 


How lovely it is to dance 

A sleepy tango, 

To enjoy, to dream, to live, 

To feel the vibrations of the heart! 


When with sorrow 

I sway to the beat, 

I do not know what happens to me, 
I feel a joy like no other. 


When I'm spellbound in the arms of my lovely woman 
My heart is full of passion and pleasure 

And the sweet swing of the dance makes me really happy 
And it is the voluptuous “El Trece”, and I love it. 


It is a tango for dancing 

A very unique dance 

That enraptures the soul 
And fills us with emotions. 


Tango is my great passion 

And my heart beats 

When I dance with a Creole 

A nice leg, and my heart is moved. 
https://youtu.be/Z_uEzQ-IHao 
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Tango “El 14” (Petit Duc), 1914 


What a unique joy 

and what an emotion 

you feel dancing a tango, 
when the one who dances is a "good leg" 
and with the hot 

we sway to the beat. 

We feel throughout the body, 
nonstop 

a voluptuous dizziness; 

with the sway 

it gives me a tingle 

that cannot be explained. 


Tango is a divine thing 
if you dance with passion. 


Fill our soul with joy 
and floods us with love. 


When my Creole takes me 

What a pleasure to make the little dip! 
My whole being is moved, 

with ardor, 

in the arms of my sweetheart. 

And when making the "media luna", 
no need to talk, 

they get excited. 


We are acclaimed 
as the most famous 
in the art of "compadriar". 


This compliment is top notch 
and not everyone does. 


This "corte" [stop] compadron 
it's only for who 

knows how to do it very well. 
https://youtu.be/Rf]gKZPZp1lY 
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In 1915, Angel Villoldo published the lyrics of the tangos “Cuerpo de 
Alambre”, “El 13” and “El 14” among songs of deep national contents titled 
“Cantos Populares Argentinos” (Argentine Popular Songs) for the purpose 
of commemorating of the centennial of the declaration of the Independence: 
https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /!thumbs/83597863X/1/ 


Tango Criollo: Cuerpo de Alambre (Body of Wire) 1910 
I have a woman 

who is called Nicanora 

and strikes twelve before time 

when she starts to dance, 

and if they play a tango for her, 

of those with embellishments, 

to more “corte y quebradas” [stops and dips] 

no one can equal her. 


In the dance halls of Chile [cabaret] 

she always takes the cake 

she, well, she dances with body and soul 
the most “compadrdén” tango. 

The shredder tantrums 

when handle it they get upset 

and between them they secrete 

with malicious intent. 


It is my “china” [creole] a "good leg" 

for the tango criollo with “corte” [stop]; 
her hip is a spring 

and when she dances, an engine. 

You have to see her when she marks 

the "cuatro" or the "media luna", 

with what luxury she does it, there it goes! 
She is a female of my flower. 


Iam also a "half good leg" 

for the creole dance with “corte” [stop], 

and if long the whole roll 

with her, I know how to show off. 

In Chile and Rodriguez Pena [cabarets] 

Iam famous as a dancer: 

“Body of Wire”, call me the obnoxious boys. 
https://youtu.be/mZSG6xEnAj0 
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* 
Poses argentinos podran 
sustraerse al deseo de esct 
char, dz vez en cuando, fas 
cadencias del baile popular por ex- 
celencia; y muchos de ellos, por 
habitar en e! interior de la Repa- 
blica, se verin privados de sola- . 
zarse oyendo fa esmerada ejecu- 
cién de un buen tango criollo. 
Este inconveniente ha sido total- 
mente salvado, por cuanto The In- 
ventions Company, Avenida de 
Mayo 823, ha conseguido impri- 
mir en los efamados discos ERA 
tin excelente repertorio de esta cla- 
se de mdsica, cuyas piezas han sido cuidadosamente ‘selecoionadas entre fa mejor 
produccién, el cual se halla al alcanc: de todos los habitantes del pais; pues por el if 
infimo precio de $ 2.50 m|n., cada disco, se remiten a cualquier parte, con franqueo H 
gratis. 
DISCOS Cada uno 
. 
Franqueo Gratis 
Solicite usted, por medio del cupén adjunto, el catalogo de discos que se le enviard 
gratuitamente, y en éf encontrara usted una serie de escogidos tangos, donde elegir a 
su gusto; pero se le recomienda efecttée su pedido con la mayor prontitud, pues 
pasados algunos dias sera dificif atenderlo, ror 1a gran demanda que se recibe, 
4 
Ibero-Amerikanisches 
se | Institut http:W/resolver.iai.spk-berlin.de/IAI0000607 D00770000/ 
PreuBischer Kulturbesitz 


Figure 22: “Tangos”, advertisement by Era Records, magazine Fray Mocho 
no. 113, June 26, 1914 
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III. The secrets of the Tango Salon in Buenos Aires 


« Without "firuletes" (choreographic embellishments), tango has to be 
walked. When he taught me dancing he used to tell me: “You have to take 
long strides. And a man has to know how to hold a woman’. That was an 
elegant, refined, aristocratic dancing. » ~ Vicente Madero’s daughter Malu 
Madero de Fernandez Ocampo explaining how her father danced the tango. 
https://www.todotango.com/english/artists/biography/1605/Vicente-Madero 


The Tango Salon is the Tango of the New Guard between 1914 and 1935, 
the tango “sin corte” (without stop). It is the tango created by the upper class 
danced in Salons and Cabarets also known as Aristocratic Tango. 

In Paris, it was the tango from the era of Art Deco (1910s — 1939): 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Art Deco 

The Opera that represents this way of tango is the “La Traviata” of 
Giuseppe Verdi (1813 — 1901) premiered in Venice in 1853: 
https://youtu.be/SK-NUuTCras 

The Argentinian author Victoria Ocampo has recalled in her testimonies: 

« The time came when every Thursday, rain or shine, Osvaldo Fresedo, 
El Pibe de La Paternal, entered the house and tango was danced the entire 
afternoon. The champions of these memorable days were Ricardo Guiraldes 
(author of the novel Don Segundo Sombra), with no more celebrity than 
what we, his friends, suspected he would achieve, and Vicente Madero, a 
genius on the matter and I don't think anyone have gotten over it. When he 
walked the tango, his whole body, apparently immobile, elastically followed 
the rhythm, lived it, communicated it to his companion who, infected, obeyed 
that perfect and measured walk. They were both perfect dancers. » 

When did these tango parties take place? 

Undoubtedly, after 1913, the year in which the Sociedad Sportiva — 
presided over by Antonio De Marchi — organized the famous Palace Theater 
competition, of which Madero was a member of the jury, together with 
Daniel Videla Dorna and the musician Antonio Chimenti, and which was 
presided over by another musician, the pianist and composer Julian Aguirre, 
founder of the Escuela Argentina de Musica. And before 1920, when Madero 
was a regular in Parisian cabarets, including the Princesse, where he took 
Manuel Pizarro to play bandoneon and whose owner, Elio Volterra, was 
convinced by him to change his name and it was renamed “El Garrén”. 

The Tango Salon was developed to dance in the aristocracy ballrooms of 
the Barrio Norte in Buenos Aires, at their parties in Mar del Plata, at the 
carnivals of the Teatro Col6n in the city of Rosario, or in the famous Parisian- 
inspired cabarets such as Armenonville, Chantecler, Tabaris, etc, 
accompanied by the orchestras of Francisco Canaro, Roberto Firpo, Eduardo 
Arolas, Juan Maglio, Juan D'Arienzo, Osvaldo Fresedo, ete. 
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The best-known dance teachers of the Tango de Salon for the high society 
of Buenos Aires were Nicanor Lima, Manuel E. Silva, Domingo Gaeta and 
the Count Juan Eugenio de Chikoff, the inventor of the social tango step 
“1 — 2, 3, 4 close and cross”. 

All of them focused on teaching dance with elegance, aesthetics and good 
manners, but it has been Count Juan E. Chikoff who has written an article 
about the secret of dancing Tango de Salon, for both sexes, in Florida 
magazine No. 2, dated July 21, 1925: 


“YOU HAVE TO LEARN TO DANCE! 

In my previous lesson, as the readers will remember, I have directed 
almost all of my indications towards the gentlemen, considering that the 
teaching of the dance, for the men, is much more difficult and more 
important than for the feminine sex; but before getting into the matter, I will 
make a few small observations and indications, for the ladies and gentlemen. 

The mission of the female sex in the dance is less important than that of 
the gentlemen and consists solely of following and interpreting the dancer's 
instructions in time. 

Most of the ladies and girls, because of the slenderness and natural grace 
of their bodies, are good dancers. 

It is noticeable that there is an enormously great defect in a large number 
of them: they become very heavy, although their natural weight is that of 
feathers. 

The heaviness of the dancers comes from misinterpreting good posture 
when dancing. 

Generally, the representatives of the fair sex, with their fine and delicious 
right arm, support the total weight of their body on the gentleman’s left, tiring 
him so much that the dance is transformed instead of pleasure into torment, 
and as no dancer dares to tell a lady or girl that she is heavy, she resigns 
herself during the execution of the entire dance piece. 

It is the greatest defect of the ladies, in which they incur against their will 
and without realizing it; but that defect is simply corrected. 

The ladies and gentlemen must concentrate the weight of their entire body 
on the waist, and instead of pressing with the right arm from the top 
downwards, which is defective, they must do it from the bottom upwards 
and hold the right arm by their own strength. and not lean on the partner’s 
left arm. 

The gentleman should feel on his left arm a gentle touch of the 
companion's right arm and not his weight, just as the companion’s left arm 
must test gently on the gentleman’s right shoulder with the tips of the fingers, 
always supported by your own effort. 

The correct and elegant posture of the body of the dancers is almost equal 
to that of the gentleman. 
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The partner’s head should look to the left side, the body straight, naturally, 
shoulders slumped, knees the same as those of the gentleman, neither bent 
nor hard, but flexible and the feet on half point, in tango and in the other 
dances: reminding them that the gentlemen must dance the tango on the 
entire sole of the foot and the ladies on the midpoint. 

You also have to be very careful not to jump in the dance, and not to raise 
your feet more than necessary, which some dancers do especially in tango, 
believing that they are doing the dance with more mastery. 

Do not forget that no one sees himself dancing. 

The dancers must never indicate to the dancer, either with the movement 
of the body or the arms, any step or figure while dancing, but rather give 
themselves completely to the dance of the gentleman and try in the best way 
to follow it. 

Otherwise, it turns out that the gentleman who has the initiative in the 
dance tries to make some figure, the partner hinders him, wanting to make 
another figure, then that is when the annoying stomping begins, and 
complete demoralization takes over the spirit of the dancer who he loses the 
serenity and the skill of the dance, especially if the dancer is a beginner, due 
to which the exclamations of: « I can’t dance with him », or « I can’t dance 
with her », things that should never happen, because the dancer, if he dances 
more than his partner, has to adapt to her dance and not make difficult figures 
that won't be able to be executed by the partner, and vice versa, the dancer 
should not trust too much in the dancer that she sees that he does not dance 
very well and try to interpret the instructions of the partner, even if they are 
bad. In this way the dance will always be harmonious. In general, the dance 
of the ladies and girls depends only on the good direction of the gentlemen: 
so tight now, I will try in the best possible way to explain the way of 
conducting to the companion. In my previous lesson I said that the teaching 
of dance in general and of tango in particular, is divided into three parts and 
that they are the following: elegance, theory and the way of carrying it. What 
we lack is the third and that is knowing how to make the companion 
understand the steps and figures that one is going to do. The most important 
and main role here is played by the right arm, on which the entire dance 
depends, which is as if it were the rudder of a ship, if I may be so compared. 
The right arm is placed a little above the waist, more or less in the middle of 
the partner's back, the fingers stretched and well joined, supported with the 
entire palm of the hand, and it is essential throughout the dance to have a 
muscular tension of the arm and forearm, and gently pressing the partner’s 
back with the hand. So before doing any step, with the right hand we indicate 
to the partner the movement, what we are going to do, because the mission 
of ladies in the dance - as I have already said - is to follow every dancer, good 
ot bad, knowing how to smoothly and agilely fill instantly with his foot the 
void produced by the dancet’s foot. 
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For example: we intend to go back with the left foot, so we make a little 
pressure with the right hand on the right side of the partner's back, thus 
forcing her to go out with the right foot. 

We want to make the figure from the side, so with the forearm we put 
pressure on the left side of the partner, indicating with this our intention to 
leave the side. 

If we want to make a turn, either advancing or retreating, and knowing 
the foot with which we advance or retreat, we put pressure on the right or 
left side of the partner’s back, forcing her to come out with the foot we want 
and in the moment of turning around, we gently press the arm, forearm and 
hand on the waist of the partner, indicating our intentions with this, and in 
the same way we proceed to make any other figure. 

So, always the right arm must feel the partner and gently press in such a 
way that she could not make any other movement that is not the will of the 
dancer. 

But it never means that with that I give my opinion that it is necessary to 
squeeze the partner to be able to dance well. 

Never, because only a gentle pressure on the back is enough for the 
partner to understand what step one is going to take. 

Warning them that in the way of carrying the ladies and girls, the cradle, 
education and culture of the gentleman is revealed. 

Modern dance is a complement to education, it is a hobby, it is a more 
pleasant exercise, it is a finishing touch with which all social gatherings are 
closed, and it is necessary to seek only sociability, elegance, grace in dance. 
and aesthetics. 

I will explain the music of modern dances in general and of tango in 
particular and the application of steps towards it. 

Formerly, the presence of the dance master was required in the great 
festas, so that he could guide the audience on steps and figures that had to 
be executed during the dance. 

At that time the dance had been arranged for the music and during the 
execution of the dances as Cuadrillas, Roman-Dance, Lancers or some other 
dance piece, to the voice of the teacher, steps were executed, whether waltz, 
polka, mazurka or some other figures and the spectator saw that all the 
dancers made identical movements. 

Currently that does not happen. 

The dance is not arranged for the music, such and such figures are not 
required for this or that rhythm, rather, the music is arranged for the dance. 

The beat of a tango or a fox-trot is uniform from the beginning to the 
end. The only thing that varies is the melody, to which you can start dancing 
and do any step exactly, even once the music has started halfway, or when it 
comes to an end, and that is why everyone dances differently, and they make 
the figures that they like the most. 
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The beat of the tango is extremely simple, and I repeat, as I said in my 
first lesson, that a special ear is not necessary, but it is more difficult to dance 
outside the beat of the tango, than following it. 

The tango beat has four tempos, so any figure that has four foot 
movements corresponds to a beat. 

It is necessary to prolong the first beat and speed up the remaining three 
in the following way: 1— 2, 3, 4, 1— 2, 3, 4. 

For example: we do figure number two, which is backwards, in four 
movements, stepping back with the left foot, we make a small pause of half 
a second, and continue the other three movements until we join the feet. 

This small pause that we have made after the first half is called the 
“asentada” (“the sit” or “el corte”) , a word that has caused so much horror 
in the social circles of Paris, where it has been introduced by translating it as 
“S'assoit’”’, which in Castilian means “‘to sit”, and the French, when doing this 
“sitting”, bent their knees enormously, linking their feet with those of their 
partner, in an unsightly posture, remaining in it for several seconds and thus 
killing our much-loved dance. 

The “sit” or “el corte” is done only going backwards. 

The gentlemen go back with the left foot, slightly bending the left knee 
and having the right foot completely stretched, supporting the soles of the 
feet and remaining in this position for barely half a second, and the ladies, 
when seated, have their right foot advanced completely stretched and on the 
sole of the foot, leaving the left foot a little behind, brushing the floor with 
the toe of the shoe. 

With this, I have finished explaining the most important indications of 
tango, and now I will explain to the gentlemen one more figure of tango, 
which is called the bullfight. 

Like all figures, the run is made in four foot movements, and since it is 
forward, it starts with the right foot. 

We stand in a room with our backs to the wall, we advance with the right 
foot and count one, we continue to advance with the left foot and count two, 
on the third we unite the right foot with the left, and on the fourth we leave 
with the left foot, and the run is done. 

We will rehearse it several times until we do it without thinking. 

The tempo of the bullfight music is always 1— 2, 3, 4. Once the run is 
done, we stay with the left foot forward and the right foot behind. Having 
the right foot behind, we can make any figure that corresponds to this foot. 
With this figure and the other five figures explained in my previous lesson, I 
conclude the elementary teaching of the theory of tango. 

People who did not know how to dance and who have made the effort to 
practice all the figures explained and all the other indications, by now should 
already know how to execute them perfectly, and in this way they already 
have the way open to dance tango. 
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Interested gentlemen who have ladies or girls in their homes who are also 
interested in dancing should invite them to serve as dance partners, and in 
leisure time, to the sound of tango music played by a jukebox, play 
immediately put into practice all the instructions in the following way: the 
gentleman will adopt the posture for the dance indicated in my first lesson 
and taking into account the instructions given in the course of the present 
one on the way of driving, he will execute the learned figures, trying to do 
them to the beat of the music in the way already explained. 

At first it will be a bit difficult, but we must not forget that perseverance 
and perseverance overcome all obstacles that arise. 

In a brief summary I will remind you that in my two lessons I had 
explained to you how tango should be danced, the music, the posture of the 
body, the way of driving and its main steps. 

My work is done. 

Now it is up to my readers to apply it. 

All the other figures of the tango are fantasies and derive from the 
indicated steps. 

Each one must dance the tango as he feels as he interprets the music, 
always based on his principles. Everyone learned the alphabet in the same 
way and no two people write a letter the same; the same happens with tango: 
no two people dance it in the same way. 

With this I end my second lesson, and the next one I will dedicate 
exclusively to American dances, explaining their theory, music and 
application. 

SECOND LESSON OF TANGO by the dance teacher JUAN E. DE 
CHIKORP” 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/1771993995/55/LOG 0046 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/1771993995/55/LOG 0047 
https://digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/1771993995/55/LOG 0048 


Video: A footage collection from many movies and instructions around the 
world about the first and initial figure of the tango, known by several names 
as “la asentada”’, “la sentada’”’, “el corte”, “corte hamacado”, “the cortez’, “le 
corté’, “le coupé” or “the sit”: 


https://youtu.be/Z3kNpRloyBk 
Video: Teaching the step “Media Luna” (Half Moon) of Tango de Salon by 


the Russian Dimitri Vasini and the Uzbekistan Sagdiana Hamzina, 2023 
https://youtu.be/IXWew7DScOU 
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“The Psychology of the Tango” written by Xavier Sorondo for the 
Argentinian magazine “Fray Mocho” no. 640, 29th July 1924: 


“It is not the one that I am going to have the honor of reading before 
such a select audience a documented dissertation on the special psychology 
of tango. It is a simple design, made in pencil, from my table at "Royal Pigall" 
or "Armenonville", places that are not very Christian, but that accommodate 
themselves to appreciate the nuances of popular dance, which is dragging its 
short and languid steps while the bandoneon comments with a complaining 
voice, the sordid and vulgar drama of a sick passion. The Argentine tango 
does not have the simple and brave contour of the country dance, which 
usually interprets in the childishness of its poetry and in the monotonous 
harmonic construction of its beats the innocent expression of the popular 
soul. Tango is a suburban dance that has in its physiognomy the emaciations 
of vice and the painful and equivocal irony of feelings, which, not because 
they are vulgar, cease to be profoundly sad. 

The first thing that surprises you when you see several couples dancing 
the Argentine tango is the unction, which we could well call mystical, with 
which they dance it. The gesture is rigid and the expression of the face 
immobile. Nothing matters the place that serves as the stage for the dance. 
In the same "cabarets", at three in the morning, when the champagne has 
repeatedly filled the glass of the glasses with its boisterous amber, and when 
in the atmosphere of sin, the spiral of vice coils like green smoke, the the 
melancholic beats of the tango and its long semitone chords put I don't know 
what's religious in the astonished looks and in the conversations, crazy shortly 
before like the buzzing of bees, who barely dare to whisper while the 
orchestra plays. 

Imported American music of the Pacific islands or Spanish music are 
dynamically impulsive. The blood boils and they feel compelled to sing or 
laugh. Tango is grim. It is sorrowful. It's sentimental. He has an intoxication 
of passion. In their feline footsteps there is love and attack, pride and fear, 
jealousy and anger. The arm does not encircle the partner confidently. The 
hand lingers on the woman's waist, to be closer, perhaps, to the silver- 
chiseled sword that watches over the bravery of the Creole. The verses of the 
tangos belong to the anonymous muse. They do not have, because they are 
from the people, any rhetorical artifice; but they enter, for the same reason, 
for their emotional force and for the deep pulse of passion that informs them. 
They always comment on the miniscule daily drama. The deep pain that 
doesn't matter to anyone but makes someone cry. 

The sordid, shrinking, embarrassing complaint. The plea of the woman 
wounded in the illusion of her wings, or the sarcasm, acrid and acid as 
tamarind juice, of the forgotten lover before the omnipotent seduction of 
luxury and fortune. 
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In the midst of the luminosity of the fashionable cabaret, the woman, 
bejeweled and dressed in Paris, recalls her own story. She sees herself in the 
patio of the "conventillo", with the percale "skirt" but with a happy soul, and 
the men, for her part, feel on their eyes tired from the vigil, the gaze soaked 
with tears of that victim ... 

This is the only way to explain that seriousness, that circumspection, that 
introspective fixity with which tango is danced. 

The poetry of the tangos, to define their suburban condition, is written 
with the idioms and with the kabbalistic words of the "lunfardo", used by 
gallant women and the types of breakdowns, as the prostituted idlers who 
live on the fringes of social ills. 

This special dialect increases its relief and under the framework of exotic 
words, there is always a cruel background, which never moves away from the 
characteristic lyrics of tango. 

The animated faces become serious at the first beat that starts the tango. 
The conversation dies on the lips. 

The dancers, stiffened, almost hieratic, with strong gestures and fixed 
gazes, push their partner with the air of carrying a conquered prey in her 
arms. 

If, through a phenomenon of optics, we could separate the heads from 
the bodies and project them on a cinematographic screen, it would be 
believed that they belong to a group of people who attend a scientific 
conference absorbed in thought. 

What a big mistake! the legs that support those pensive heads, move 
forwatd or backward, intertwine, and assert themselves in the mysterious 
steps of the tango and in the alternate drawing of their figures of 
voluptuousness. 

The sensuality of this dance is harsh. His "breaks" and his "cuts" are 
angular. 

The oriental abandonment of the "danzones", the romantic passion of 
the Hungarian waltzes or the caricatured gymnastics of the "American Jazz" 
will never be found in tango. 

Today, despite its plebeian origin, tango has carte blanche in all halls. It is 
danced in the stately mansion of Palermo, in the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, 
in cabarets with a Gallic name and reminiscence, in the patio of the tenement, 
in the dark taverns of the docks and even in the middle of the distant streets, 
when a street organ, dragged by an old visionary horse, dislocates, with its 
noisy hubbub, the collected musicality of tango. 

Outside, in the open air, tango loses a bit of its sick seriousness; the violet 
traces of vices are better noticed, like the women "of life" in the harsh light 
of the sun. 

The tango is from the cabaret. He lives at ease in an atmosphere of 
tobacco, champagne, silks, violent perfumes, and disturbing females. 
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There, in the bewitching clarity of the electric globes, it recovers all its 
somber prestige. 

She paints the circles under her eyes blue and sticks black butterflies on 
her back, smooth and pale as ancient ivory. There, her teratological rigidity 
reappears ambiguous. 

And yet, the Argentine tango, despite its diabolical spell, or precisely 
because of it, has become an aristocratic dance with a global atmosphere. His 
music, faint and inciting, is a cosmopolitan beat. 

And the bitter inspiration that moved the humble Creole composer and 
that made him interpret, at times, the marrow of his own pain, is going to 
entangle the eternal gallant duo under the dome of gold stars of a night in 
Paris!” 


By Xavier Sorondo, work read at the celebration event dedicated to the 
Argentine Republic in the Hispano-American Library of Mexico. 
https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /image/86395815X/29 


The Argentinian style of Tango de Salon is shown in a rare footage in the 
movie “La Borrachera del Tango” (The Tango Drunkenness’’) filmed in 1928 
based in a theatrical play from 1921 with the same name. It became also a 
known tango recorded in 1928 by the singer Carlos Gardel and by the 
Orchestras of Osvaldo Fresedo and Francisco Canato: 
https://youtu.be/TYpRvxxZb]4 

This style of Tango Salon is still ongoing in Buenos Aires where the main 
place to dance it was in the “La Confiteria Ideal” that just re-opened in 
November 2022 after being closed for renewal since 2016. The BBC4 made 
an excellent documentary about the Tango Salon in the La Ideal in 2005: 

“La Confiteria Ideal: The Tango Salon. This 2005 BBC4 film delves into 
the world of La Confiteria Ideal, a Buenos Aires dance hall where fervent 
devotees of tango flock to escape everyday life. This peek into the magic of 
tango includes wonderful interviews with famous milongueros old and 
young. This documentary film takes you right to the heart and soul of the 
Argentine Tango world, what it means and how it has evolved to be a world 
phenomenon danced today in halls across the continents attracting an 
extraordinary cross-section of people of all ages and from all walks of life.” 
https://youtu.be/LKveTinOM3w 


The teaching of Tango de Salon by Manuel E. Silva, in the 1930s 
https://www.facebook.com/story.php?story_fbid=pfbid02AyTg8dCqcjeQ8sk7CwhPLGO5RAJm8S5L£ 
Nq6DFERXTBZ1R5ZY | ntE3GkSwaxATkyFl&id=100037478708789 

The teaching of Tango de Salon by Domingo Gaeta, in the 1950s 
https://www.facebook.com/story.phpestory_fbid=pfbid0295bV2jwZg9Ma]2fxe4 VnU9d4sm6zuVyzH 
15V5HxFxoDvFYTjgmaoPNBTenFj6x3Cl&id=100037478708789 

The teaching of Tango de Salon by Atilio Roldan, in the 2000s 


https://archive.org/details/aprendabailartan0000rold 
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Osvaldo Fresedo, the favourite bandoneonist of the higher class 


Tango and Jazz: interview with Osvaldo Fresedo** by Raul Sanchez 
Reinoso, "La cancién moderna" magazine, nr. 395, October 12, 1935, Buenos 
Aires 


“Osvaldo Fresedo, the popular orchestra director, is "a busy man". His 
multiple activities absorb many hours a day. That's why it is necessary to warn 
the reader that this interview was made on the spur of the moment. 
According to Fresedo, the topics we touched on in this interview deserve to 
be treated calmly and at length. Struggling with the time pressure that the 
well-known musician-aviator was able to dispense us, we have here 
synthesized his opinions, which contain, in their brevity, interesting and 
conclusive statements: 

— What is your concept of tango? 

— As music it represents the character of the people, as dance it is very 
comfortable and elegant, while it incites the dancers to externalize more 
intimacy than in other dances. 

— What considerations does the evolution that has been noticed in tango 
suggest to your 

— It is necessary. We cannot stay with the tango of the past; it would be 
to kill it. That progress is essential, as it has been in popular music all over 
the world, so I consider that all evolution is beneficial. 

— Let's talk a little bit about the tangos of the past and those of today. 

— The ones of today, present a musical "dressing" of more quality, but 
(the public ignores it) most of the composers write a simple piano part, with 
which the conductor of the orchestra makes of it the tango that the public 
listens to. As for the tango of the past, to be authentic, it must lack 
instrumentation, since at that time those who performed it, did not know it, 
except for rare exceptions. 

— Thus, the instrumental modification in our "orquestas tipicas"... 

— Orchestras have progressed in their composition, and I believe that the 
time has come to abolish the name "tipica". "Orquestas tipicas” could be the 
old ones, in which each musician contributed what he could from his 
inventiveness, but not now that most of the orchestras play special 
instrumentations, of their director, and where each component must limit 
themselves to strictly perform their part. 

— Let's move on now to jazz. It's musical value with respect to tango... 

— They are much more advanced than us, without ignoring that jazz also 
began with rudimentary "typical" orchestras. But they took harmonization 
and instrumentation more seriously, with great masters taking care of them 
while tango is defending itself, but the instrumentation required by our 
popular music has not yet been studied. 
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— Why did you incorporate jazz compositions to your repertoire? 

— Because I love everything that is music; for me music has no boundaries. 

That's why I include in my auditions, fox-trots, rumbas, maxixas, matches 
and any composition that pleases me and my listeners. 

— What do you think about the lyrics of tangos? 

— There are good and bad ones. I detest the tragedies, the eyes that bleed, 
the boys that gets run over by the trolley, etc., and those that are expressed 
in lunfardo, preferring what is sweet and sublime and adapts to the melodic 
phrase. 

— And those of the "foxes" (British people)? 

— With my little knowledge of English, I can't say much, but I still haven't 
been able to find one that talks about a woman who left with another man. 

— Of the Criollo singers and the Americans? 

— There is no room for discussion about that; there are singers for all 
tastes, but our singers would shine more in a musical framework, that is, 
accompanied by good orchestras, with scores specially written to accompany 
them. 

— What opinions did you gather abroad about tango? 

— They like it very much, but they prefer it melodic and somewhat 
romantic, so much so, that the dancers have a little nap on their partner's 
shoulders (I'm referring to New York). In Europe it is more or less the same 
thing: when performing a tango, the room has to be dimly lit, forcibly ("when 
the body dances, the mind forgets"). 

— And what is your opinion about the Argentinean jazz bands compared 
to the American ones? 

— The local jazz bands have progressed a lot, in general, but they will never 
surpass the American ones, because the compositions are made by American 
authors, and the instrumentation is known here as it is there, and besides, 
there is no ambition here to surpass themselves because of the little 
competition and the easy way of making a living. 

— Very interesting, although you have devoted yourself to tango... 

— I have not devoted myself exclusively to tango, but to music. 

This last sentence defines, in our view, Osvaldo Fresedo's personality.” 
https://www.fresedo.de/p/to-stay-with-tango-of-past-would-be.html 
** Osvaldo Fresedo (May 5, 1897 — November 18, 1984), nicknamed El "pibe 
de La Paternal" ("the kid from La Paternal") was an Argentine songwriter 
and director of a tango orchestra. Fresedo was born into a middle-class family 
in La Paternal, Buenos Aires. His mother gave him the first music lessons. 
While he was still a child, his family moved to a working-class neighborhood, 
and it was there he began his interest in tango. 


Movie: “Tango!” (1933) with Osvaldo Fresedo performing in a Tango Ball: 
https://youtu.be/gxqM-qciReO 
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Teresita Asprella, the first Argentinian tango singer in Paris 


“Teresita Asprella (Buenos Aires, 1904 - Buenos Aires, 1954) was an 
outstanding Argentine songwriter at the beginning of the 20th Century. She 
was born in Buenos Aires, in the neighborhood of Montserrat. At a very early 
age she began singing before the public. She was known as La Goyita. She 
studied guitar, violin and singing. 

In 1921 she was singer of the Quinteto de Maestros that used to appear 
at the Palais de Glace. That outfit was co-led by Angel D'Agostino and 
Agesilao Ferrazzano and also included Alfredo Mazzeo on violin, and 
Ernesto Bianchi and Abel D'Onofrio on bandoneons. 

In 1924 she traveled to Paris with Eduardo Bianco, who had also 
summoned Agesilao Ferrazzano and Juan Pecci. He put together an orchestra 
to appear in France, with which Asprella sang. She was also in the lineup 
fronted by Bachicha (Juan Deambroggio) and when they formed the Bianco- 
Bachicha orchestra. 

In 1925, always in Paris, she was vocalist of the Francisco Canaro 
orchestra, when its members were forced to appear in gaucho costume. With 
that music ensemble she recorded several pieces to great public acclaim: 
“Esclavas blancas”, “Arrepentida”, “Cancionero”, “Tanita de la proa’, 
among others. Personnel in that orchestra: Francisco Canaro and Agesilao 
Ferrazzano (violins), Carlos Marcucci and Juan Canaro (bandoneons), 
Fioravanti Di Cicco (piano), Rafael Canaro (double bass and musical saw, 
alternately), Romualdo Lomoro (drums) and Teresita Asprella (vocals and 
guitar). She also appeared along with Horacio Pettorossi, with whom she 
achieved such an important success that even in the United States her 
rendition of “Donde estas corazon” (Where are you Love) was heard, circa 
1930. She recorded with the orchestras in which she was vocalist for the 
Odeon label of France and also for the Columbia record company. That 
petiod was her peak as artist. On her comeback to Argentina, she made some 
appearances on the radio and, without prior notice, she withdrew from the 
show business milieu. There is no information to explain this. But there was 
a matriage with a man alien to show business which might have spurred her 
decision. And also the appearance of the early symptoms of a disease which 
finally made her die when she was still a young woman. 

This is only a short portrayal of one of the few women who, at that time, 
contributed to spreading tango in the old continent. She died in Buenos Aires 
on Sunday, September 26, 1954, at the age of 50, victim of a long illness.” 
https://www.todotango.com/english/artists/biography/1810/Teresita-Asprella 

Tango “Una Tarde” (An afternoon) by Miss Teresa Asprella, Paris, 1928 

https://youtu.be/9jUol3DMm7A 

L'Orchester Argentin Bachicha, Disk Odéon 185.469 

https://www.todotango.com/musica/tema/1821/Una-tarde 
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Tango Notturno (1937) — the Tango’s soul of Europe’s interwar period 
“T have thought of you 

when the Tango Nocturne 

was sounded from afar 

between the evening and the morrow. 


My heart is awaking 
because the Tango nocturne 
sang a silken tidings 

of your love to me. 


That you ate my destiny 
have I felt with deep felicity 
when in lonely hours 

I wept for joy. 


I thought of you 

when the Tango Nocturne 
with the magic of tones 
has melded our hearts. 


How is love really? 

this could I tell you, 

because I know it very good. 

I know that it is beauteous 

and I know, how much it does hurt often. 


I have kissed sometimes a man 
and then I have forget him, 
because another has desired me 
until once the happenstance 
has sent to me the right man. 


I have thought of you 

when the Tango nocturne 

was sounded from afar 

between the evening and the morrow. 


That you ate my destiny 
have I felt with deep felicity 
and in lonely hours 

I wept for joy.” 
https://youtu.be/VJn_ nbPhlhI 
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LA PENA 


| Tanguéese y sera alegre, es- 
pecialmente en estos dias de 
frio y dificultades financieras. 
Si tiene usted un fondgrafo o 
conoce un amigo que lo posea, 
siga nuestro consejo y tanguée 
usted cuanto = 

pueda. 


Con fos discos 


iT) ERA” 2 $2.50 
cada uno 
The INVENTIONS COMPANY 


@ buscado los mejores ejecutantes, ha elegido 
Piezas notables y hoy puede ofrecer a los que les 
*8tada oir un buen tango criollo, que constituyen 
de Mayoria de los habitantes del pais, una serie 


© discos 
Piezas, 


P; 


i. ida en seguida la lista de tangos criollos de 
discos 


“ERA” 


Cada disco cuesta $ 2.50 m/n., qe es el precio 
* cualquier disco que no puede compararse con el “ERA” 


reams ere ERG ARS ERTS, 
THE INVENTIONS COMPANY 


21, Av. de Mayo, 821 - Buenos Aires 


en que se pueden elegir muy bonitas 


Ibero-Amerikanisches 
Institut http:/resolver.iai.spk-berlin.de/IAI0000607 DOO790000/ 
PreuBischer Kulturbesitz 


Figure 23: “Sin el tango la vida no vale la pena’, advertisement by Era 
Records, magazine Fray Mocho no. 115, July 10, 1914 
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IV. The secrets of the Tango Milonguero in Buenos Aires 


“The tango is a feeling. It is not difficult to learn. Nor is it easy. But it is 
not danced by figures and steps. It is danced to the music. Dance the music. 
Because the music is the tango.” ~ Pedro Alberto Rusconi (1936 - 2010) 
https://youtu.be/YFdcMvRL3no 


The Tango Milonguero is the Tango of the National Guard between 1936 
and 1955, the tango “cortado” (“cross stop”). It is the tango created by the 
middle class of the Nationalist era, also known as National Tango, danced in 
Milongas and Confectioneries. In Paris, it was the tango from the era of Art 
Informel (1940s — 1950s): 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Informalism 

The Opera that represents this way of tango is “The Merry Widow” of 
Franz Lehar (1870 — 1948) premiered in Vienna in 1905: 
https://youtu.be/yROrxub3s4E 

In reality, Tango Milonguero is a hybrid tango between the Tango Salon 
“sin corte” (without stop) of the New Guard (1914 — 1936) and the Tango 
Criollo “con corte” (with stop) of the Old Guard (1890 — 1914). 

Once a young fellow told to an old Milonguero: « I took several tango 
classes, and they told me that there is no other way to “mark” than with the 
torso! Is it true? » 

Let me answer to this question by using a couple of examples. 


— ‘The embrace 


Graciela Gonzalez, a great teacher whom I respect, always says that you 
have to embrace in tango like you would hug a friend you love, someone you 
appreciate, that is, with both arms around her torso, with love. If we start 
dancing like this, then we will open the hug naturally, just enough to be able 
to mark, while holding the left hand and taking the woman's right hand. 


— The surrender 


Something fundamental that is often forgotten is that if there is no 
surrender from the woman, there is no true embrace. That surrender does 
not consist only of squeezing, it is tenderness, softness, relaxation, trust and 
letting the man do what he can lead her and mark her without problems. It 
is basic, deliver the torso, the chest, opening the shoulders while they relax. 
In this position, well in front of the man, not half to the side, and holding 
firmly to the ground, one begins to dance, Le., to walk. A few small steps and 
a silence to stand up and resume the posture, relax the shoulders and keep 
them facing each other. If there is no surrender then little can be done. 
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— The mark 


It is marked "with everything", as Carlos Gavito said, "even with the hairs 
of the mustache". 

« The woman should not think, she should not break her head trying to 
guess what her partner is telling her. 

If she doesn't get a clear mark, she shouldn’t do anything. 

There are no predetermined movements in tango, small choreographies 
ot obvious steps that women have to do automatically. 

You also mark with your eyes. 

You have to stop, pause, concentrate and look your partner in the eye, 
gently, perhaps out of the corner of your eye, thinking about what you want 
to mark. 

That’s when the intention is gently advanced, » he said. 


— The intent 


But, how to transmit what we want to mark? 

You have to gently advance the mark, without dissociating the arms from 
the torso, with which the mark is slightly started. 

At that time, you have to hold her gently to try to keep her from moving 
beyond what is desired. 

She moves just enough to transmit this message to the man: 

« I understood you », and she waits for him in the same position, without 
changing weights. 

To advance the mark, perhaps a slight gesture is enough, just like her to 
answer him. 

From there, she can already walk in unison. 

The intention is transmitted more with the brain than with the body itself, 
which is more real than it seems. 


— The hold 


We must, for comfort, not "wring" our partner's hands. 

Once with the palm of the hand extended, we take hers and we can close 
it a little and turn it too, without exaggeration. 

There is a tension that allows the mark to be transmitted, but there is no 
force, because it is marked with the torso. 

The hands are the ends of the arms, which accompany the torso in its 
movements, in any case they are a limit for them. 

Height: I would say that the shoulders or slightly above them, if the 
woman is somewhat less tall or equal to the man. 
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— The energy 


How can we mark our partner without suffocating her in a hug that is too 
close, without pushing her, and without moving her with her arms so as not 
to unbalance her? 

Imagine that the man forms with his torso and arms a "U", or almost a 
circle, in which there is a magnetic field and inside, his partner, who must be 
made to move with that energy and only use physical contact of the torso to 
transfer the intention, both when starting to dance and in all subsequent 
movements. You have to do it gently, with hardly any force. 

The arms, just to contain her, to keep her within the "magnetic" field. 

If the torsos are not well faced and very close, the energy cannot be 
transmitted. And if these are facing each other, the rest of the trunk, including 
the shoulders, should also be facing each other, for the same reason. 

The head always in the axis of the trunk, never putting weight on that of 
our partner. If we get tense and stiff, which is very common, it happens like 
a short-circuit. It takes a certain flexibility and relaxation (in both) to transmit 
the message gently, with love, with feeling. 

We must be well established on the floor, without bending or bending 
and from that firm step (with the whole foot), transfer the energy "of the 
whole body", to our partner. 

By doing it this way, that hug will be both comfortable and elegant; we 
will have found "our" embrace, that point of balance that is different for each 
one. 


— The stepping 


According to the Argentinian tango teacher Raul Cabral, we should learn 
the secrets to take a step and feel your partner’s body move, or more 
specifically, feel my partner’s body move as if it were mine. 

To do this you must know the unique and magical essence of Tango: two 
bodies moving in unison is an achievement achieved only through the body's 
ability to communicate the message of its movements. 

This is not an assumption of truth, because if you learn to perform the 
dance like this, in any of the two functions of the couple (leader or follower), 
it will be difficult to abandon this practice. 

That both partners synchronize by changing their weight simultaneously, 
with the same speed and dynamics, so that "that" body, from two, becomes 
one, that the four legs become two. 

That the leader provokes, with her own body, the change of weight of her 
partner and that the woman does not feel what the leader's legs do but that 
she perceives her body as a guide. 
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The body must move (that is, change weight) with the leg that supports 
the weight of the body itself and not with the leg that is free of weight. The 
weight-bearing leg gives the push, pushes, and then makes the whole body 
do the movement. 

Try to shift your weight — making a step forward - with your free leg and 
stop (1). 

Then I suggest you do another switch, but this time with the weight- 
bearing leg (2). 

You will notice that if you do the weight shift (1) with the free leg, you 
will first put the foot on the ground and then the body weight will come 
(wrong movement). 

If, on the other hand, the body moves with the leg that supports its weight 
(2), all the weight of the body arrives together at the same time, at the support 
of the foot with the free leg on the ground (correct movement). 

You have to feel the difference! It is very, very big. 

In the right way, second option, your body acquires presence, soul, 
volume, and from now on it will be a body that speaks, that transmits, a tango 


body. 
— The tempo 


The widespread 2x4 rhythm with which tango is usually identified no 
longer exists and fell early - even before the 1940s - into total disuse. Only 
the first tangos were set to music in 2x4 time (two white notes per measute). 

The tempo of tango (or “compas”’) is four by eight (four beats, in eighth 
notes in each measure). For this reason, tango has traditionally been danced 
with four steps, joining in the fourth, except if the bullfight is performed. 
This allows you to step on all four beats, one step per beat. To dance tango, 
all you need to do is walk with this basic core of four steps, to the beat. 
Dancing is moving, moving to the beat of music and, if that music is tango, 
tango is being danced. Figures can then be added. But the fundamental thing 
is to “walk the tango” and that means within the tempo. 

When the dancer is done, he seeks to find the first beat of each measure 
with his first step (left foot), thus not only marking the beats, but also 
performing each core of the four basic steps within the measure. For this, he 
marks that first step more strongly and almost automatically he will find the 
strong beat of each measure, which is the first. And so, when he finishes the 
tango, he will finish it right with the last footsteps (closing). 

The fundamental deformation of current dance tango is that it is danced, 
in the vast majority of cases, without considering the beat. Because a way of 
dancing has emerged that does not allow the beat to be taken. You go out - 
and teach yourself to go out - with the right foot (the man) backwards and 
take five steps, joining in the fifth. 
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Then it continues with three steps, joining in the third. As can be seen, it 
does not allow dancing to the tempo of the style with a five-beat back start. 

This output can be used on some occasion as a figure, knowing that there 
will be a problem with the tempo, to be solved. 

But never as a basic nucleus that is repeated permanently, as is done with 
the four steps. 

The problem is even more difficult when dancing a tango by the Old 
Guard or simply a Juan D'Arienzo, for example, where the first chord usually 
lasts a beat and a half, the second half a beat and the remaining two one each. 
In this case, the dancer, if he wants to dance to the beat, has to make a long 
and slow step (one and a half), a short step (half a beat) to continue with a 
beat and a beat. This is the “corrida” (fast walk or run). 

Also, four steps but with different values and marked by the musicians. 

The discomfort of dancing out of time makes the dancers take refuge in 
the figures, to try to hide the lack of harmony between music and dance. 

By permanently performing figures without "walking" the tango, the 
rhythm disappears, and a hybrid dance is seen, which is performed with tango 
music in the background, but which could be the Marseillaise. 

In traditional tango, after each figure you must "walk" to recover the 
tempo, which in the figure could have been diluted a bit. 

In the fifties, those who did pure turns were called "calesiteros" and those 
who only made figures, without cutting them with walks, "verduleros". 

While the tango is being danced, the dancers are immersed in the music 
and perform as if they were part of the orchestra. 

In those moments there are no other interests than dancing harmoniously, 
delivered to each other. 

In tango, sensuality must be present in the movements, not sexuality. It 
must be a totally spontaneous dance, of permanent creativity. 

If you want to dance tango properly, you must arrive on the dance floor 
without knowing what you are going to do. 

And there are not a few times that new steps arise during the dance. 

If one remembers them, incorporates them and has them in the arsenal. 

Tango, when tied to a predetermined choreography, is a mechanical 
dance, where the dancers are tied to certain steps without being able to 
express what they feel at that moment. It is not the same as a dancer dancing 
with one woman or another, even if both are excellent dancers. 

The fundamental thing is the communication that is established between 
the two. 

If there is, there will be a beautiful tango dancing, even if they have only 
walked it. 

It must be regretted that the gap left by a generation without tango has 
deteriorated the transmission of the memory of the tango dance. 
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— The cadence 


The cadence in the dance could be defined as the way of interpreting the 
music. It is the measure of the sound, of the music, that each dancer 
interprets in a certain way with her bodily expression. But always within the 
rhythmic guidelines that marks the score. For a certain rhythm, different 
cadences fit. Associate the cadence to the pause, to the way of express the 
dancing of adagios, the beginnings and ends of a verse, of a musical phrase. 

Having said all this, some concepts become clearer: 

1. That the cadence, more or less, is the way of interpreting the 
music, said in a generic way. Cadence is something that, unlike technique, 
does not admit exact or precise definitions, but that marks and determines 
the seal, the personal style of a dancer. 

2. That it has to do with the measure, with the accentuation, with the 
pauses (in ptose and verse). These concepts ate the ones that also define a 
certain cadence in the dance. They serve to interpret music in one way or 
another. Each one of us interprets it in a different and personal way, because 
we hear it differently, because it suggests different sensations to us. Perhaps 
sadness, tenderness, in a passage that we dance lightly, but that makes others 
happy, and they dance it with more energy. Someone in that same musical 
passage, can let their imagination fly for a moment and pause, because they 
feel that need, because they have to enjoy that moment. 

3. That is expressed with the whole body: “The dancer expresses his 
art with the body. The aesthetics of dance is body expression.” The only 
cadence, an adequate musical interpretation is not enough to classify, to 
assess a way of dancing (as good, bad, correct, or incorrect). 

Because the most important thing would be missing, the artistic 
expression. 

That itself cannot be defined, I think, or classified. Dancing tango, 
there are those who for years of doing it, incorporated a cadence, a form of 
musical expression in their correct dance, we would say, even good. 

But from that to being able to say, “dancing well”, my friends, there 
is a long way to go. You can be handsome or ugly, have a good appearance 
or not, which helps of course, but art... they have very few. And to dance well 
you have to have att. 

What is art, huh? 

“What does not leave others indifferent, what makes you feel when 
you see it, even transforms you." 

“It is the result of creativity, of the ability to transmit emotion, 
sensations.” 

“Tt is the ability to improvise and react to a stimulus, music, in this 
case, without always doing the same thing, creating”. 
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— Final notes 


It is clear that it is marked with the whole body, with the whole body as a 
unit. But the main message is emitted from the torso. Because the partner 
cannot be attentive to all parts of the body. From the torso the intention of 
the movement is advanced in a first moment. 

When we "hook", that is, in that second instant that we verify that she 
understood the direction and direction of the step, we mark the length of it 
and go with her. 

In the next step, the musical cadence will be marked. The arms do not 
move independently of the torso, their role is to help transmit the mark at 
the same time as the torso and gently contain the dancer within them. 

That role is fundamental in her walk, where they help her to go at the 
same time as her dancer, containing her, gently stopping her when she 
advances and making her pass through her axis at the same time as the one 
who leads her. 

If we notice that she is going to go beyond her, we will hold her firmly if 
necessary, before she moves beyond her axis, then we will make her wait. We 
will do it with her right arm (hand and forearm) and raising her a little to 
prevent her from stepping on it. So, we step both at the same time. If despite 
everything she continues, if she gets ahead, we have no choice but to go with 
her, we must not stay behind. To pass through her axis and avoid getting 
ahead, she must bring her feet together, pass with which she moves next to 
the other, in each movement. There she will make a very slight stop on the 
road, taking advantage of it to gently support with the leg that moves from 
her. There, on the axis, she will always wait for the man to keep up with him. 
The leg that comes, does not go through the air, nor just separated from the 
other. 

This is true for both walks and turns. The same goes for turns. 

On right turns, the left arm. ours is "welded" to the torso and goes with 
it. Both, torso and left arm, advance the mark, transfer the intention. And the 
tight arm contains her body, it's as if when she goes, she says « eye, up to 
here. 

In left turns, the role of the arms is reversed. If there are doubts, be clear: 
the mark, the intention, begins in the torso, in its center and the arms go with 
it. The worst thing a dancer can do is punch with their arms or initiate a step 
with their feet, a kick out with their legs, or a twist with their hips. 


A list of interviews from old milongueros of Buenos Aires: 
https://youtube.com/playlistrlist=PLdqlOGicahHTV1p5i_zvEP7jWOTOINEIT 
Masters' Series: The Argentine Tango, a video class by the milongueros 
Tommy O’Connell and Elina Roldan, 2000 


https:/ /archive.org/details /bridge-to-the-tango-presents-masters-series-the-argentine-tango 
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The soul of the Milongas of Buenos Aires by Susana Miller 


In the treasure chest of memories, Susana Miller found some 
metaphysical conversations that she had in 1997 with two milongueras, Maria 
Helena and Luisa (these two very experienced women danced daily for more 
than 20 years). The magazine 'El Tangauta’ published them. Here are some 
pearls (translation by Karen Simon): 

Between the 1940s and 1950s, the Golden Age of Tango, when the old 
milonguetos — who ate now nearly extinct — flourished, there was no 
technique other than the experience of the body. There were no concepts of 
disassociation, parallel or crossed system, back sacadas, nor academic 
technicalities. They learned by following those who knew, until the steps and 
the lead flowed naturally, in balance and in music. They developed their skills 
from the ground up, patiently and without too much ego. No one taught 
them to dance; for them, it was as natural as walking and running. 

— Susana Miller: "How would you describe a milonguero?" 

Maria Helena: "The milonguero man is very shy, that’s why he’s macho. 
But he has a drink and turns into Gardel, distancing his fears and becoming 
ready to take over. The woman in his arms takes on unique proportions." 

Luisa: "The men always had affairs in the milonga, even though most of 
them were married. They only went dancing with their wives on Saturdays. 
On that day, we didn’t greet them to avoid exposing them." 

— Susana Miller: "Do you dance with all the men or does it depend on 
the situation?" 

Maria Helena: "I have to dance on the beat or I can’t stand it." 

Luisa: "I dance with all the men. I don’t care if someone dances poorly, 
because [ll teach him with my body. I don’t do it on purpose, but we finish 
the tanda dancing to the beat. ’m used to this, because when I was a girl, the 
boys would grab their sisters or their cousins to practice steps while they 
looked at themselves in the mirror." 

— Susana Miller: "How do the women feel in the milonga?" 

Maria Helena: "In the milonga, a woman builds her self-confidence. There 
used to be codes. Not in the barrio, because it had a more family-like 
atmosphere, but downtown yes. Even today, there is an ethic. No woman 
danced with the guy who was dancing with her friend, and no one spoke 
badly of any woman. The men respected us. The guy at your table was a 
gentleman. He wouldn’t invite you to dance if that put you in an awkward 
situation.” 

— Susana Miller: "What is the most attractive aspect of the milonga?" 

Maria Helena: "In tango, two people become one and the good thing is 
that after the tanda everyone dances with someone else. It stimulates fantasy. 
Visual contact is part of the encounter. Sometimes, someone invites you to 
dance after looking right at you many times. In the milonga you’re an actor. 
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You have the scenery, the presence, the gaze, the smile. People reveal their 
personality and their defects. Tango was made by self-taught individuals, not 
intellectuals. You have the milkman, the patio and the vine. And you also 
have mystery. Julian Centeya wasn’t an intellectual, but he used poetry to 
describe the tango. The tanguero dances to the instruments. “Some ‘die’ with 
the violins, others with the bandoneon. It’s pure pleasure”." 

— Susana Miller: "What other music does the milonguero like to dance 
to?" 

Luisa: "Jazz has a great symbiosis with tango. Dancing solo was forbidden 
before. There were dance floor inspectors. I liked rock; there was one guy 
who chased me everywhere. I saw him again years later. He recognized me 
and I recognized him. “Piba,” he said, “you don’t dance rock anymore?” 
“Hmm...yes, I do”." 

— Susana Miller: "What does the milonga mean?" 

Maria Helena: "The milonga is the bed, the home of the milonguero. 
Some guys want to die in the milonga. The milonguero is lonely. There’s a 
moral weariness. Some lost everything because of the milonga. Sometimes 
they tell me, “Gallega, can’t you hold me a little tighter?” If I do, they feel 
better and I love them. Pm lucky to have more emotional stability. There’s 
no mortadella and ham in the middle." 

Luisa: "I wish that today’s youth would inherit us. The older men should 
teach the young girls to dance instead of putting on a show. They’re past their 
prime now. They know what doesn’t work on the dance floor anymore. But 
tango will always come back to life." 

— Susana Miller: “I was born in Buenos Aites to the perfume and rhythm 
of tango, with green streets and blue nights. Life in the 50s were sliding on 
the sidewalks, in the corner bar and in the grocery store. Corrientes Avenue 
with its bookstores, Lavalle Street with its cinemas, the Obelisco and the 
Richmond Florida confiteria where Troilo played for the price of a coffee, 
these were the eternal scenes of Buenos Aires. The ingenuous advertisements 
of the Pitman Academies promoted a glorious future just around the corner. 
There were white sentry boxes and friendly policemen. The tango was sung 
in the screeching of the trams, warm iton and wood. It trembled in the 
resilience of the cobblestones, in the geraniums of the patios. Afterwards, the 
dictatorships threw the tango out of the city center and confined it to 
neighborhood clubs. But it survived the prohibition, forgetfulness, 
marketing, Rock & Roll and the alternative milongas. The tango of the golden 
age, old and new, pure blood, bones and poetry, resisted. Tango has seven 
lives.” 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Susana_ Miller 
Susana Miller is an Argentine tango professional who is one of the most 
prominent teachers and dancers of the modern milonguero style of tango. 
https://youtu.be/IjNI_w_ pDEg 
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Tango Musings by Susana Miller: 


“Tango has a language. Steps are the words of the body. Silences and 
pauses imprint a meaning that words not always have. The tandas we never 
forget are sometimes just a whisper. 

In the old milonguero tribe, the tangueros danced 'on a single tile’ when 
space was limited. The milonguero offered the woman his tribute of music 
and embrace, and she surrendered herself for the 15 minutes of the set, 
enveloping him with her body and soul. He was a king only when he made 
her feel like a queen for those 15 minutes. When she knew, she followed him; 
when she was 'new,' he knew to follow her. If she made a mistake, he would 
ask for forgiveness. After the 15 minutes of tango, he would take her arm in 
a masculine gesture from 'another century’ and accompany her back to her 
table. 

The rituals and magic would be forever etched in the nights of Buenos 
Aires and on the dance floors. Tango has few words; it is made of gestures, 
embraces, music, and glances. But words ate steps and are not always 
necessary. I like to pass on this treasure of music and silences to the new 
generations of teachers, to those who were my students and to those who 
teach. 

Exhaling brings relaxation; our axis lowers, our movements become fluid. 
Self-acceptance and self-approval make our movements graceful. All dances, 
even classical ballet, are grounded. The body rises, flies, and dances in a 
movement initiated from the ground upwards. If our thoughts 'monitor' our 
dance, the movement contracts, communication breaks, and fluidity is lost. 

The lower torso of the body has a low center of gravity, a necessary 
condition for dancing balanced and into the floor. As a consequence, the 
upper torso “flies.” 

When we step into the floor with our feet, the upper torso “reacts” and 
sends the center of gravity upwards, destabilizing the body. To achieve 
balance, we mustn’t try to retain it. The legs move with the elasticity of a 
bamboo branch. We use them with natural flexing and not total extension. 
The hand, as a continuation of the arm, “moves” the woman. The arm passes 
around her torso and follows her. The woman always moves first. In Buenos 
Aires the milongas last for 6 or 7 hours because no force is used to achieve 
balance. Energy is not force. 

When the knees do not bend naturally, the body “bounces”, and the 
weight does not reach the hips. Flexible knees flexible minds. The knees are 
like a mouth, if they close there is no message; The step “speaks”’, it needs to 
step on the third beat to express the sensuality that music gives us. No social 
dance steps on the beat if the dancer has experience. Spoken messages also 
have music. Music is not just rhythm, it is a network of rhythm, melody and 
harmony. The blow alone does not make music, it shouts at it. 
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Our emotions imprint themselves on our muscles, which are as malleable 
as out hearts. Positive emotions relax our muscles, while negative ones tense 
them. It is only in their extension that our muscles can support our body's 
weight in balance. Phrases like '’m nervous' speak to emotional stress, 
manifesting as muscle tension. Saying "The floor is moving beneath me' 
indicates a loss of physical balance. '’m made of wood' translates to a feeling 
of helplessness. In these states, our muscles contract, and we lose both 
physical and emotional stability. The body, the most tangible part of us, 
houses the soul. Embracing the Tango with one's soul requires first 
connecting with the body. Students must learn to 'listen' to their bodies. No 
pedagogical theory can overshadow the universal truths and wisdom 
contained within our bodies. Techniques taught in schools are like a 'walker'; 
when it's time to dance, they must be set aside. In Tango, it's often more 
about what you shouldn't do than what you should. Tango possesses that 
‘nothingness' that is at the beginning of all things — simple yet not easy. Tango 
can be danced with 100 steps or 100 silences, containing an infinite spectrum 
of languages and aesthetics. But the body is non-negotiable, indivisible. The 
same body that walks, runs, makes love, is the one that dances. We sing 
before we speak, dance before we walk. The true teacher fades into the 
background, letting students become their own teachers, forgetting the 
teacher's voice. With much knowledge comes the realization that it amounted 
to ‘nothing. The connection with a partner, balance, pauses, and the embrace 
converge in this 'nothingness,' distinguishing the Tango of Buenos Aires 
from Tango elsewhere. The question 'How do I achieve this nothingness?" 
marks the beginning of the Tango journey. A milonguero is naturally a round 
"thine". For that, the sequences are specifically milonguero. It's not about 
figures (even when we have them). It is not about an embrace only with your 
partners, we "embrace with eyes", we "embrace" the salon, we connect 
emotionally the "whole package", eyes are part of the body, they have a big 
field of vision. Milonga is a party with a lot of people. We have to be aware 
of the presence of everybody else as a tribute to ourselves and dance the way 
we like in a pleasant harmony. This attitude connects us with ourselves and 
with our partner in a very intimate way. In the beginning we dance with large 
steps because the tension doesn't allow us to scale down our dance. 
Afterwards, we "paint" milonguero designs (which are super charming but 
very specific). They help, if necessary, to keep it small (in our tile). When we 
have enough space, we could decide to make it bigger. It's important to know 
and train the steps that "give shape to the dancing", depending in how much 
room we have...” ~ Susana Miller 
Susana Miller and Suer Uenal dancing in San Telmo by hugging each other 


https: //www.facebook.com/tangosuerte /posts/pfbid02p2vi7BjrvGr6Brl vj En HC6d2UjxRE5wjRprCWSxZrBOuK Vp8dykuMGEX78GwrUm21 
Tour 2022: 101 Milongas in Buenos Aires — part 1&2: 


https://youtu.be/RyESKT3AoxI?si=4lY QcBm VlfnycvaS 
https://youtu.be/RyESKT3AoxI?si=arNAHM_ pTOYhn|xm 
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Vd. 
tanguea? 


Con los discos 


ERA 
a $ 2.50 2? 


E han hecho muchos discos 

de TANGOS CRIOLLOS pe- 
ro no siempre se ha cuidado la 
seleccién del repertorio ni su im- 
presion. 


The INVENTIONS COMPANY 
ha buscado los mejores ejecutan- 
tes, ha elegido piezas notables y 
hoy puede ofrecer a los que les 
agrada oir un buen tango criollo, 
que constituyen la mayorfa de los 
habitantes del pais, una serie de 
discos en que se pueden clegir 
muy bonitas piezas. 


Pida en seguida la lista de tangos criollos de los discos 


| “RR A” 


Cada disco cuesta $ 2,50 min., que es el precio de 
cualquier disco que no puede compararse con el “ERA”. 


peo eo 


ae ouren 1 
| © INVENTong COMPANY 
mo Y0.—-Buenos 


821, Avenida de Mayo, 821 
BUENOS AIRES 


Institut 


Ibero-Amerikanisches 
. http://resolver.iai.spk-berlin.de/IAI0000807 DOO760000/ 
PreuBischer Kulturbesitz 


Figure 24: “Vd. tanguear”, advertisement by Era Records, magazine Fray 
Mocho no. 112, June 19, 1914 
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V. The Tangasm, the T-Spot of the Tango 


“Music. Healing, and the Circle of Love 

This is the simplest and most direct statement that I can make about 
music. The composer must have in mind only the creation of a message of 
love of humanity and hope for its welfare. The performer, likewise, must cast 
aside all thoughts of his self- interest, and with love, with caring devotion, 
receive the message of love from the composer and as a communion give 
this to the audience. The audience must fervently desire to receive this love, 
and as fervently desire to return it to the performer and to the composer. 
Thus, the circle of love is created for the enrichment of all. As Beethoven 
wrote: "From the heart may it go to the heart.".” ~ John Diamond (1934- 
2021), “The Pulse of Music” 

https://drjohndiamond.com/the-pulse-of-music 


In spirituality the act of dancing has multiple meanings. Dancing can 
release stagnant energy, balance emotions, and allow for an experience of joy 
and fulfillment. Through dance you can experience a connection with the 
divine and uplift your spirit. Dancing can be a form of sacred expression, 
allowing you to release negative energies and connect with a higher energy. 
Dance awakens your inner fire, your sensitivity and your sensuality. The 
tango became an international fad during 1913, after beginning as a dance 
and music style in Buenos Aires, Argentina during the mid-1800s. The 
improvised dance originated in Afro-Latin communities and was deemed 
inappropriate for polite society in Argentina until it became internationally 
popular. The tango rhythm is a variation of the habanera, and therefore 
represents an important example of African rhythmic diversity and 
geographic extension in the Western Hemisphere. In the mid-1910s, dance 
bands and orchestras in New Orleans included tango songs in their 
repertoire, although the corresponding dances would have been variations of 
other locally popular steps built around the habanera rhythm. Interestingly, 
Spanish authorities used the term tango in the colonial period in reference to 
the African dances held at Place Congo (Congo Square). The tango word, 
which derives from the Kikongo language, was also used to describe a 
specific four-note African rhythmic cell (the basis of the 
habanera/bamboula/tango) in Cuba during the 1800s. In New Orleans in the 
1920s, the tango term was also applied to the back section of the French 
Quarter: In the Tango Belt, saloons and brothels flourished after the closing 
of Storyville (the red-light district of New Orleans from 1897 to 1917). 
https://acloserwalknola.com/dances/tango 


Dancing social maxixe (Brazilian Tango) in Rio de Janeiro around 1930s: 
https://youtu.be/cQ86jNXWrMY 
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The rhythm of Tango by Nestor Ortiz Oderigo (1912 — 1996) 


The transformation of Cultural Phenomena: In discussing the African 
influences in the popular sonic art of Buenos Aires, one must not lose sight 
of the extraordinary transformation that occurs over time due to social, 
economic, technical, and aesthetic factors. These progressively change the 
face of all cultural and social phenomena rooted in folklore and "popular" 
lineage. Tango could not resist the vigorous onslaught of this influence, nor 
should it have, to become the exception to this sociological law. It's 
important to note that the original tangos, compared to those that emerged 
from their mold later on, showing up in the current composition of the 
orchestra — bandoneons, violins, piano, and double bass — do not exhibit 
a vety close link to each other. After traversing extensive milestones, 
involving the mentality of the "reading" musician in its creation and sound, 
and suffering, like all music spawned in "popular" matrix test tubes, the 
influence of "academic" or "cultured" art, it has transformed in such a way 
that if the blacks of the late last century heard it, they would likely find it 
difficult to recognize it as their own. This happens in the hemisphere of all 
music with "popular" roots. Its logical evolution, aesthetically and 
sociologically explainable, progressively distances it from its pristine sources, 
ot leads it to a territory that is not its own and original. A faithful example of 
this is found in the Brazilian samba of melodic character — excessively 
melodic and even cloying — that is cultivated in international dance halls, 
and whose kinship with the samba that poured out as a "work song" in the 
extensive plantations of Bahia, Brazil, is remotely non-existent. In the calypso 
of Trinidad, which also germinated as a work song, sung in Creole or Afro- 
French patois and then became a melodic and "commercial" species, 
performed by orchestras worldwide and sung in English, in a sui generis 
English, where all words turn sharp. 

The "Cayengue" Rhythm: It is not possible to talk about the rhythm of 
tango and ignore the so-called "cayengue rhythm," as it is one of the most 
widespread Africanisms across all the skies of America. Due to error or 
absolute ignorance of the most elementary aspects of African languages, as 
well as due to the ignorance of issues related to Afticanistics and Afro- 
Americanistics, by those who use it, the term cayengue invariably exhibits a 
wrong spelling as canyengue. Arbitrarily, an "n" is added after the "a". 
However, the word derives, with absolute clarity and precision, from the term 
"Ka-yengue," belonging to the Kimbundu language, a robust branch of the 
leafy tree of Bantu languages, whose range of dispersion extends across the 
territories of Angola, the former Congo, and southern Africa. In the Rio de 
la Plata, Kimbundu has exerted a profound and extensive influence, which is 
highlighted throughout the hundreds of words of that origin used on both 
banks of the wide river. 
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Our studies of the African terms hosted in Argentina, as well as in Latin 
America and Spain, have led us to the irrefutable conclusion that most of 
them come from Kimbundu, whether imported directly from Africa or 
introduced by blacks coming from Brazil. So, the assertion does not imply 
the non-existence of the influence of other African languages, such as Ewe 
ot Gege from Dahomey, and Nago or Yoruba from Nigeria and part of that 
African state. Likewise, kallengue or callengue, in the Rio de la Plata, was a 
funeral dance, contemporary to candombe. Linked with the ceremony of the 
"dance of the saint," which we have covered in our book titled "Aspects of 
African Culture in the Rio de la Plata," it was performed at wakes and burials 
of blacks. As always happens with dances forged in African or Afro- 
American fields and transplanted to our continent, this choreographic species 
soon extended the arms of its original ritual functions and became a secular 
dance, or exchanged both offices. This is frequent at the borders of the 
original cultures of the continent explored by Vernon Lovett Cameron. From 
there, the expression 'to dance with cayengue' or 'to dance a lo cayengue’ was 
soon applied to dances performed according to movements, shifts, sense of 
rhythm, and choreographic traditions emanating from Africa. They were 
dances 'in the African style,' as it was previously improperly said. Cayengue 
was also the name given to the side-to-side sway drawn by the hips of black 
women in the dance of candombe and archaic tango. Hence, the lyrics of 'El 
Choclo,' the traditional tango by Angel Villoldo, say 'cayengue in the hips’. 

Later, the term came to designate the characteristic rhythms of African 
membranophones hosted in Argentina and Uruguay. Furthermore, to 
imprint cayengue onto a musical page is to bestow the intangibles of 
capricious accents, syncopations, suspended or tacit rhythms, displacements 
of accents, and polyrhythms that sketch the characteristic physiognomy of 
African and Afro-American music. Thus, the term is synonymous with 
‘swing’ [or 'sway'] in the realm of Afro-American sound art, and with bossa 
in the orbit of Afro-Brazilian music. In a more restricted, rigorous, and strict 
technical sense, the term cayengue designates the accentuation of the weak 
beats in binary meter. We are, therefore, in the presence of a general 
characteristic of African and Afro-American ethnological rhythms. 

During the eighteenth century, the cayengue rhythm or 'candombe 
rhythm,’ as it is also called, received various names in different latitudes of 
the New World. For it constitutes a rhythmic marking generously spread in 
the panorama of the organographic ensembles of men of African descent in 


various American countries. 
https://archivobiblioteca.untref.edu.at/uploads/t/atchivo-sibuntref/4/1/4132/E] ritmo _del_tango.pdf 
https://archivobiblioteca.untref.edu.ar/index.php/el-ritmo-del-tango 
https://archivobiblioteca.untref.edu.ar/index.php/tango;term/browseTerm 
https://archivobiblioteca.untref.edu.ar/index.php/coleccion-nestor-ortiz-oderigo 
https://archivobiblioteca.untref.edu.ar/index.php/primeros-atisbos-de-la-musica-afroargentina 
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Dancing with the Body, Mind and Spirit 


Tango is of mestizo or creole philosophy. Tango was born as a mockery 
by the Europeans to the Afro-American dances celebrated in the Three Kings 
Day and in the Carnivals of Havana, Montevideo and Buenos Aires in the 
19% Century. But what it may seem pejorative, as matter of fact, it is the secret 
of walking in tango, when the white attempted to dance like a black. Thus, 
Tango became a white people dance inspired by the black culture. 

Archive DiFilm: Candombe in a House party, San Telmo Buenos Aires, 1967 
https://vyoutu.be/L}VHxMIM76¢ 


“In the heart of Africa, music transcends cultural boundaries and 
becomes a powerful tool for the human spirit. The captivating rhythms of 
the drums and the intertwining melodies invite us on an ancestral journey, 
uniting past and present in a spiritual dance. 

Deeply rooted in the traditions and beliefs of its people, Aftican music 
goes beyond mete entertainment. It is a vehicle through which communities 
connect with their roots, their ancestors and the spirit of nature. The drums 
resound like heartbeats of the earth, reminding us that we are part of a larger 
whole. 

African music has a deeper purpose than just listening pleasure. As 
drumming and chanting fills the air, the vibrations become a force that 
transcends the physical body and touches the soul. Rhythmic beats and 
synchronized dance moves create a sense of unity, both within the 
community and with the divine. 

Through the rhythms of the drums, African musicians channel energy and 
healing. The vibration of the drums resonates in every cell of your being, 
releasing energetic blockages and revitalizing the very essence of life. In this 
process, African music not only connects us to the past, but also provides 
healing and spiritual balance in the present. 

The therapeutic aspect of African music is evident in the way it elevates 
mood and relieves stress. As we immerse ourselves in the authentic sounds 
and melodies rooted in the earth, our daily worries melt away and we are 
transported to a space of freedom and joy. The dance becomes a moving 
meditation, where the mind calms and the spirit rises. 

The spiritual and therapeutic legacy of African music is a reminder of the 
importance of keeping our musical and cultural traditions alive. As we 
immerse ourselves in the ancient rhythms, we connect with a source of 
wisdom and healing that has been cherished for generations. African music 
teaches us that music is a medium through which we can find harmony, not 
only with ourselves, but also with the world around us.” ~ Chris Salvatierra 
https://chrissoundhealing.com 
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Paraphrasing Shakespeare in his famous Prince Hamlet’s quote “To be or 
not to be, that is the question’, we could say that dancing the tango is a choice 
between dancing by the feet, from mind to mind (the European way) or 
dancing by the body, from heart to heart (the African way). 

The social tango in the Milongas of Buenos Aires is supposed to be 
danced “from heart to heart’, and the show tango in the Stages of Buenos 
Aires is supposed to be “from mind to mind”, but between them thete are 
fifty shades of grey... 
https://youtu.be/SfZWFDs0LxA 

— Dancing by the feet (“el tango en los pies”), from Mind to Mind: 

Of course, there is also the variant of the stage tango (“tango escenario” 
as it is called in Buenos Aires) which is mainly used to entertain an audience. 
It often shows spectacular acrobatic figures influenced by classical ballet or 
modern dance. Here rehearsed choreographies are necessary, if only for a 
group of dancers to dance synchronously. 

Archive DiFilm: Show Tango in Tanguerfa, San Telmo, Buenos Aires, 1976 
https://youtu.be/MViFh99CAW, 

— Dancing by the body (“el tango en el cuerpo”), from Heart to Heart: 

The tango as danced in the Milongas of Buenos Aires is based on the 
body signals of leading and following. The guidance takes place with the chest 
instead of with the arms. From heart to heart (“de corazon a coraz6n” as it 
is called in Buenos Aires) you don't dance any set choreographies or step 
combinations. That makes the tango infinitely variable and exciting. In 
Buenos Aites, the people salute themselves with an effusive hug, and so they 
will dance as they hug themselves which is the first law of the tango in Buenos 
Aires: “embrace your partner as you hug a close friend”. When we deeply 
hug each other then we discover the second law of the tango would be “when 
you stop looking for perfect bodies, you will find beautiful hearts”. 

Archive DiFilm: Social Tango in Marabu, San Nicolas, Buenos Aires, 1976 
https://youtu.be/GjhKPX-7WLA 

My answer to this Shakespearean dilemma is the next golden rule: 

« Let the spirit of your body to be possessed by the tango music in a way 
that your partner can feel it throughout the tango dance by a comforting 
cheek to cheek close embrace. This might lead you to achieve the Holy Grail 
of the Tango, i.e., the T-Spot, the Tangasm feeling, the natural elixir of youth, 
that will make you feel and look younger! » ~ Augusto Tomas 
Movie: The Tango and Champagne from “History is Made at Night”, 1937 
https://youtu.be/ScCLfeFvkD4 


Alive Inside: A Story of Music and Memory — Sundance Film Festival (2014) 
https://youtu.be/8HLEr-zP3fc 

https://youtu.be/IBx2g¢9iINbEc 

https://youtu.be/6BAFB5TtO_w 

https://youtu.be/rnmUSNbatVII 
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Dancing tango in the period of its creation in Buenos Aires (1899 — 1912) 


Like a secret hidden in plain sight, articles from the Argentinian 
newspaper Caras y Caretas, spanning from 1899 to 1912, illuminate the world 
of Tango. These pieces vividly recount the music, the stories, and the 
embrace depicted in illustrations and photographs, alongside the carnival 
balls where Tango ascended to regal status. Below is a collection of articles 
that offer a genuine insight into Tango's genesis in Buenos Aires, weaving 
together influences from the Habanera, Mazurka, Candombe, among others, 
until they coalesce into Tango during the Carnival balls of Buenos Aires: 

El organito — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 3/12/1898 n.° 9 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?id=f346b0d0-d£79-44a5-b2d4-38f73fcfb765&page=10 
El organillo y su escolta — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 7/5/1927 n.° 1.492 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=6250fdf6-bd30-4591-a50a-ca34fa2addd4&page=72 
La fiesta de Peuser — Caras y catetas (Buenos Aires) 21/1/1899 n.°16 

https: //hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/viewerProid=0004082343&page=5 

La fiesta de Bertorini — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 12/10/1912 n.° 732 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=1850fc4d-8a7c-445d-ac8e-2fc6df4244de&page=89 
Los bailes de mi pago — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 21/1/1899 n.° 16 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=146fd9d0-8378-4aec-85b8-46755ed5bf738&page=9 
Ni lo habia visto! — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires)27/12/1902 n.° 221 
ttps://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?id=4445f882-44e8-42f2-b69a-abbf20720dc3&page=31 
Tango Criollo — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 21/2/1903 n.° 229 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=3ac99d0e-3413-4d3c-bd75-1£373727edf5&page=47 
El tumbo — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 30/5/1914 n.° 817 
ttps://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=f184653b-67d2-4478-94ef-bfl 41 3b8e68c&page=18 
El candombe — Caras y catetas (Buenos Aires)2/3/1918 n.° 1.013 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?id=ae658aca-5a08-430e-b2fl -ba8c74a5bch3&page=49 
Baile de disfraz — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires)16/2/1901n.° 124 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=19990ca2-36eb-4c1 9-ab44-a3c98b054454&page=27 
Bailes de carnaval — Caras y catetas (Buenos Aires)20/2/1904 n.° 281 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=163c6b53-2b7c-4480-9a7a-faa42c1 7db90&page=32 
Bailes de carnaval - Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 11/3/1905 n.° 336 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=7e62f7c3-41 3e-4c9f-9d9b-734d014cf9a0&page=28 
Baile de moda — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 11/3/1905 n.° 336 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?id=7e62f7c3-41 3e-4c9f-9d9b-734d01 4cf9aV&page=37 
El éxito del tango — Caras y caretas (Buenos Aires) 20/7/1912 n.° 720 
ttps://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewer?id=75757020-1a28-4103-956e-08f7e23989 1 5&page=71 
Discos dobles “Atlanta” — Caras y catetas (Buenos Aires)19/4/1913n.° 759 
ttps://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=6a76a926-9a1 b-4366-b478-6aae3dde71cl &page=23 
"La Brasilera" (1880), Habanera del madrillefio Jose Vicente Arche y Bermejo 
(1829-1885) 


ttps://www.todotango.com/english/history/chronicle/2/The-Sounds-of-the-Centennial 
https://vyoutu.be/dRLWegP5sK9A 

tps://youtu.be/uPd592jn5sY 

https://youtu.be/XGvg2wIROX4 

http: //composers-classical-music.com/v/VicenteArcheJose.htm 
ttp://www.institutopianobrasileiro.com.br/partituras/page:24/sort:upload_id/direction:desc 
ttps://acervo.casadochoro.com.br/files/uploads/scores/score 9751.pdf 
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Dancing tango in the today’s Milongas of Buenos Aires by Sonia Abadi 


Vals, Milonga, Tango ... three rhythms but especially three different 
adventures. 

Heavenly the Vals, originally from Europe, rises towards the spirit. 
Romantic lyrics that idealize women, they tell us about adoration, chaste loves 
and fifteen-year-old brides. It rotates in eddies that rise and expand, it is 
centrifugal. Sharing a Vals is a godly pleasure. 

Earthly, the Milonga, drawn to the ground by its African black roots, is 
provocative and playful, without respite or silence. To dance a milonga 
together is to become accomplices in the same mischief. 

And between heaven and earth... the Tango, carnal and sublime. It is felt 
in the soul, the heart and the guts. Dancing a Tango is the surrender of lovers. 

In a Milonga event/party/meeting, an encounter that begins in the look, 
continues in the hug and unfolds in the dance. Counterpoint of experience 
with creativity, balance with sensitivity, complicit communication with 
elusive seduction. From the hug, the quality of the delivery is agreed without 
words. The proximity of her, the way their heads contact, the pressure of his 
arm hugging her waist, the weight of her arm surrounding his neck. 
Enveloping, caressing, or with his hand on her shoulder, barely touching it. 
At her exit he already defines the length of the steps and the energy that is 
typical of her. She receives the bet and responds from her contained energy. 
They dance together sharing full and empty spaces. Each one listens to the 
other's body, guesses his feet, registers his emotion, sometimes his anxiety, 
sometimes his surprise. Their experiences are transmitted in a secret dialogue 
of questions and answers. They don't look at each other or talk to each other. 
She does not take the initiative, she only interjects some whim that does not 
disturb the continuity of the movement. She senses the intention and delays 
slightly, to create suspense and a slight tension that indicates that she is 
present and that he is not dancing alone. In tango, as in life, the only control 
overt time that a woman has over a man is to slow it down, never rush it. And 
that is the art of it. The man advances and the woman resists, without much 
conviction, it is true. He takes her firmly in his arms and blankets her on his 
chest. He wears her, asleep, and guides her with the rhythmic bellows of her 
own breathing. They seem like one, body and soul. In that celebration, man 
and woman are dancing together. They dance to the music, slow or fast. They 
dance with the other couples in a circle, forming a large chorus that multiplies 
their own energy. They dance with the floor, which brings them the 
vibrations of the other dancers, and they return the support it gives them in 
caresses. They also dance with the external gaze of a real or imaginary 
audience, which protects and approves them.” ~ Sonia Abadi, author of the 
book “El Bazar de los Abrazos” (The Bazaar of Embraces). 


https://youtu.be/4jiw7kITS50?si=gdN2JuJPFhzLIWW2 
https://www.amazon.co.uk/Bazaar-Embraces-Milonga-Chronicles-ebook/dp/BOCSF5Q9TS 
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Dancing tango in a globalize world by Kathy Davis 


Dancing tango in a maintained embrace is an intimate experience that 
provides the health benefits of close personal contact. Several tango dancers 
have publicized their experiences and the associated benefits of dancing 
tango. 

Kathy Davis (2015; Dancing Tango: Passionate Encounters in a 
Globalizing World, New York University Press) describes the stimuli and 
impact associated with the tango embrace: 

“The embrace is what sets tango apart from other couple dance...one is 
immediately assailed with smells...partners can hear each other’s breathing, 
feel each other’s hearts beating...they sense skin against skin...the cushiony 
feel of a stomach or breasts as bodies lean together...this is an intimacy 
without words.” (pp.57-58) 

“There is an embodied sensation that occurs without words being said. 
The embrace conveys the sense of being free of all distractions, able to leave 
everything else behind. As experience, it resembles meditation.” (p.60) 

Dancing tango can be transformative for those engaged in its practice. 
Shy people can experience a deep emotional connection with others that is 
missing in their lives. In this regard, Kathy Davis comments: 

“Tango provides the possibility for men who could be considered 
unattractive, insecure, or even social losers outside the milongas to discover 
a new identity on the dance floor. Given the almost chronic surplus of 
women dancers in most salons, men who ate good dancers will find 
themselves in great demand. Women who wouldn’t give them a second look 
outside the salon are suddenly vying for a chance to dance with them.” 
(p.114). 

Davis expounds further on the romantic possibilities emanating from 
dancing tango: 

“While love and romance are conventionally associated with women, 
tango seems to open up this unfamiliar terrain for men as well. It enables 
them to experience the affective intensity of a romantic attachment and, at 
the same time, keep it safe from the encumbrances that are part and parcel 
of relationships outside the milonga.” (pp.117-118) 

“Tango’s attraction resides precisely in the kind of encounter it offers... .It 
provides physical contact, intimacy, and emotional intensity, all without the 
messiness of sex, long-term obligations, and children...In late modernity, 
intimate alliances have become temporary, fragile, or fluid...In this view, 
tango provides the perfect encounter with its endless recycling of intense 
connection followed by “easy exits”. (pp.122-123) 
https://tangovoice.wordpress.com/tag/tango-milonguero/ 
https://www.jstor.org/stable/j.ctt1287{7t 
https://www.amazon.co.uk/gp /aw/d/BOOPV2QOGW8/ 
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Where do I start? The tango lesson no.1 by Olga Besio 


What should be very clear to anyone who wants to dance tango from the 
beginning. (And to anyone who wants to teach, too). 

I have been asked many times how beginners should be taught to dance 
tango. And it is likely that each teacher asks himself this question a thousand 
times, depending on the students with whom he must begin this path at each 
opportunity. And it is also the mysterious mystery of those who one day 
decide to approach for the first time this dance, so complex in appearance 
but whose foundations are so simple and at the same time so full of meaning. 

The answer to this question points, in my view, not only to the 
methodological aspects, and even less to the merely formal “contents” such 
as mathematical steps or cold ways of walking or turning. 

Indeed, what is essentially, profoundly, danced tango? It is surely NOT a 
succession of steps, figures, structures, movements. Something much deeper 
underpins all of that. And that deeper “something” is not exactly “technical”, 
but rather it is a very prior, primary and fundamental factor. 

In a simple statement, without attempting to assign a chronological or 
hierarchical order, we could say that it is a natural, human, intuitive, sensory 
relationship, with a human “other” and with a sound “other.” 

Then perhaps we could also say that first of all we should elaborate, build 
or reveal the relationship of unity-duality with the other person - the dance 
partner -, someone with whom we can do something as simple as moving 
together (which many times is so difficult) or move an object together. (All 
this, without yet distinguishing the roles of leading and following, which 
should be worked on both simultaneously for both people, in order to reach 
a full understanding of both aspects — which are not opposites but absolutely 
complementary, given that they need each other). 

How to achieve it? Allowing my body to dialogue with the other person's 
body, to "speak to him directly", to "listen" to him, to flow a communication 
as simple and natural as the one that flows in everyday life when I do 
something with someone or when I talk to someone, placing myself in front 
of that person, with my whole being “in front’, and not only two bodies... 
but two people, with soul, feelings, emotions... and the human, divine and 
animal capacity of being-with-another . 

Oh, I forgot: and the embrace? Yes, of course: the arm in such a position, 
the hand at a certain height, the angle... how complicated... maybe I can 
measure it with a ruler, square and compass... Hmmm... What if I just 
embrace the other person and make them embrace me? A true, human, 
warm, firm and sweet hug at the same time... Then I can take his hand or 
allow him to take mine and... maybe if I measure it now, I will find a "correct" 
tango embracel!! Friends, the tango embrace is simply that: a hug!! And not a 
mere “arm position”... 
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A good hug is something natural, human, comfortable and pleasant for 
both people, and it allows us to address other aspects of our topic: 
movement, playing with the other person's weight and with our own, doing 
something together like... dancing . As I already said in some other article, 
dancing is a natural fact that is born with the human being. Everything that 
is proposed here is also. And everything that we usually consider “technically 
necessaty and/or correct” is neither more nor less than a consequence of 
something that in its origin is absolutely natural. Dancing is a natural 
occurrence. So, let's avoid stereotypes... Uh, I think there's still something 
missing. Dialogue is, by definition, “of two.” But in the case of tango 
(perhaps in the case of any dance that is danced in pairs?), the dialogue 
appeats to me as “in threes”... Of course, the “third” is MUSIC. And in this 
wonderful, surprising, captivating “TRIALOGUE”, it is where we see the 
birth of tango dance and with it walking, improvisation and creativity. Then 
will come the steps, the figures, the styles and all the infinite variety that the 
tango, or the milonga, or the waltz, can offer us. So, I think this is what should 
be taught and learned in the first lesson: The dialogue with the other person. 
The absolute certainty that everything that happens in the dance is the work 
and responsibility of both people in the sense that, in fact, the dance couple 
is built between the two (each one from their role) each one elaborating what 
they want. corresponds and collaborating in everything with his or her 
partner. Within this dialogue, as one of its aspects, the hug is included. The 
dialogue with music. Within this dialogue, as one of its possibilities, walking 
is included. In short, the “trialogue’’, the deep communication between these 
three fundamental elements (the two people and the music), with all the 
incredible significance, depth and complexity of details that this entails. 
Within this “trialogue” walking embraced and according to the music is 
included. And the indubitable understanding that all these aspects constitute 
a unity that nests precisely, and as a fundamental fact, in the essence of tango. 
This would be, in my opinion, the first lesson. But... how long should it last? 
an hour and a half? Two hours? One month? Maybe all your life. 

Written by Olga Besio. June 2009, for 2xtango.com 
https://santango.net/por-donde-empiezo 

Olga Besio is an instructor of tango dancing with great experience in teaching 
and with important knowledge about tango salén. She, in her classes for 
adults and, mainly, in her classes of tango dancing for children, has succeeded 
in awakening the interest of her pupils for the secrets and subtleties of Tango 
Dance. 

https://www.todotango.com/english /artists /biography/1656/Olga-Besio/ 


“Milonguero’s Embrace” video by Maritza Briceno with love poems by Phil 
Billitz, voice by Ron Hind, and excellent dancers Valerie and Carlos Rojas: 
https://youtu.be/Q4IIA40 Xe YT?si=534iak V24uiINFCKO 
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I love hugs that make me close my eyes” by Raquel Aldana 


“True hugs, those that make our skin crawl and make us close our eyes, 
are indescribable and very necessary. We reflect a little on its importance 
below. I love those hugs that shake me, that manage to stop time and stop 
my breathing. I love them because they put me back together and make my 
sorrows and my fears fly far away. I like hugs that, although they do not solve 
anything, help me to tell adversity that they will not be able to with me, that 
they will not tear down my walls or destroy my crops. I adore those hugs 
because they break my delusions, help me maintain a balance, comfort me 
and bare my essence. I adore them because they transmit such an ideal 
affection that I dare to pinch myself to know if I'm dreaming or if it's true 
that my world is held at the highest. So yes, I confess, those hugs are my 
weakness. They melt me just thinking about it. They shelter me, they clothe 
me and make me feel that life is neither unfair nor bad, and that there is no 
better way to feel than through the skin. Feeling that affection makes my skin 
tremble and then, for a moment, it stops being mine and begins to belong to 
the one who bristles it. Because the truth is that not everyone achieves this, 
only those people who earn the best positions in the ranking of our lives. 
They are the ones who hold us with their pillars, with those hugs that come 
when hopes crack, our windows creak and opportunities play hide-and-seek. 
So, when they give us goosebumps, no one remembers the blows of life. We 
do not remember because it is in that contact that there is a reason to smile 
again without looking back while we put an end to failed bets and defeated 
battles. I love to think of those arms that, when they tie me up, mend my 
broken parts. It's a wonderful feeling to feel that the chaotic world rearranges 
itself under my feet, that I can step on my past and move on. This is how I 
realize that overcoming potholes is about facing and persisting, enduring the 
downpout and waiting for the best to come. And with this idea I rejoin my 
pieces, those that save me and close my wounds. Maybe I'm too sensitive, 
but for me there are sincere gestures that fix my day and solve my life. It's 
something like they recharge my batteries and plug my battery into a high 
voltage current. But, although I don't explode, the butterflies that I carry 
inside me do hatch. Then everything seems more beautiful to me, with more 
colors and less gray. Something so wonderful and so spectacular that I am 
hopelessly entranced. This is the great effect that hugs have and the main 
reason why we love to receive them and contemplate them. Because hugs not 
only make us feel special, but also give us the chance to be unique. 

"Unique, exceptional and genuine. These are the experiences that 
overflow the soul and remind us that we are all under the same sky and that 


all the reasons why we never stop smiling walk hand in hand.".” 
https://lamenteesmaravillosa.com/me-encantan-los-abrazos-me-hacen-cerrar-los-ojos 
https://lamenteesmaravillosa.com/abrazo-carino-real-vale-mas-cualquier-regalo 
https://lamenteesmaravillosa.com/autor/raquel-aldana 
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The Heart of the Tango — a tango tale by ChatGPT 


« In the heart of Buenos Aires, as the golden hues of the setting sun kissed 
the old cobbled streets, there echoed a rhythm that seemed to capture the 
very soul of the city. It was in the neighborhood of San Telmo, where the 
past and present danced in a timeless embrace, and where our story unfolds. 
Here lived an old tango master, Don Esteban, whose weathered face told 
tales of a thousand milongas. He moved with a grace that defied his age, his 
steps a testament to a life devoted to the art of tango. Each evening, as the 
street lamps flickered to life, he would open the doors of his quaint, dimly lit 
tango bar, "El Corazon del Tango." One evening, a young woman named 
Sofia, with eyes as deep as the Rio de la Plata, walked in. She was drawn by 
the soulful melodies of the bandoneon that spilled into the streets. Sofia, born 
and raised in the bustling city of Buenos Aires, had always felt an inexplicable 
pull towards tango, yet she had never dared to step onto the dance floor. Don 
Esteban noticed her standing timidly by the door, her gaze fixed on the 
dancers gliding effortlessly across the floor. He approached her, a gentle 
smile playing on his lips, and extended his hand. "Tango is not just a dance," 
he said, "it's a conversation between two souls. Come, let me show you." 
With a hesitant nod, Sofia placed her hand in his, and they stepped onto the 
dance floor. The music swelled, a haunting melody that seemed to speak 
directly to her heart. As they danced, Sofia found herself lost in the moment, 
her movements syncing perfectly with Don Esteban's. The world around 
them faded, leaving only the music and their synchronized heartbeats. In that 
instant, Sofia understood what Don Esteban meant. Tango was more than a 
series of steps; it was a language of passion, a dialogue of longing and 
connection, transcending words and time. As the night drew to a close, the 
music slowed to a whisper, and the pair came to a gentle stop. The other 
dancers, who had watched in silent admiration, erupted into applause. Sofia, 
with a newfound light in her eyes, thanked Don Esteban. She knew this was 
just the beginning of her journey into the world of tango. From that night 
on, Sofia became a regular at "El Corazon del Tango." Under Don Esteban's 
tutelage, she not only mastered the steps of tango but also learned to pour 
her emotions into each movement, her dance becoming a reflection of her 
soul. Years later, Sofia, now a renowned tango dancer herself, would often 
recount the story of that magical night when she first truly danced. In the 
heartbeats and rhythms of tango, she found not just a dance, but a way of 
life, an eternal embrace that connected her to the very soul of Buenos Aires. 
And so, the spirit of tango lived on, passed down through the generations, 
an everlasting dance of passion and connection, a testament to the timeless 
allure of "El Corazon del Tango." » ~ Tango’s Embrace GPT 


https://chat.openai.com/g/g-lw1IDPQH2-tango-s-embrace-master 
“El Son Hay Que Llevarlo En El Corazén” by the Orchestra Sierra Maestra 


https://youtu.be/1w7qFjz2ixcPt=25 
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The Mystical Heart of Tango by Benjamin Yudin 


“The mystical heart, like the divine soul, is created over time through the 
moment-to-moment struggle against our state of sleep. Thus, like the soul, 
the heart slowly awakens to the beauty of itself and to the beauty of the 
divine. The mystical heart receives much of its growth by transforming 
physical, emotional, and mental suffering into something much higher. 
Throughout the Ages, teachers of mysticism have taught their students how 
to make use of the suffering, petty frictions, and negative imagination that 
besiege them. As the fourteenth century mystical Sufi poet, Hafiz wrote: 
“Think of suffering as being washed.” 

What exactly within us is being washed? It is our sleep, our non- 
comprehension of the divine. Suffering, as seen through the eyes of the 
mystic, cleanses us of our imagination, quiets the mind, stills the heart, and 
allows for the divine presence of the evolving soul to manifest itself in the 
moment. Often, when we experience pain or discomfort, it is the natural 
tendency of the non-mystical mind and heart to be repulsed by it. We wish 
to be rid of it as soon as possible. This rejection is sometimes accomplished 
through excessive drinking, eating, or speaking about our suffering. We then 
become, as the German mystic poet Rainer Maria Rilke wrote, “wasters of 
sorrow.” Mysticism teaches us to accept and embrace our friction and to 
transform it into mystical love. One of the finest definitions of mystical love 
can be found in the writings of William Shakespeare. In Sonnet 119, he wrote: 
“Love is not love which alters when it alteration finds.” This, then, is mystical 
love, as perceived through the heart of the mystic. It is love without 
conditions. It is love that upholds itself even in the face of excruciating pain 
or death. One of the most inspiring displays of mystical love by a well-known 
mystic is found in the twenty-third chapter of the Gospel of Luke. There, 
the author relates that Jesus, in his pain, asked God to forgive his persecutors. 
To reiterate, the major qualities of the mystical heart include unconditional 
love, acceptance, and forgiveness. The attainment of this love is not reserved 
just for great and well-known men and women. Rather, it is the destiny that 
awaits all who successfully traverses the mystical path, from the Roman slave 
Epictetus to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. One further aspect of the quality 
of forgiveness that we find in the mystical heart, is that not only do we forgive 
others, but we forgive ourselves as well. Each step on the mystical path is 
new. Each step is one we have not taken before. Thus, like anything that we 
are learning to do for the first time, we are going to make many mistakes. We 
are going to go from sincerity to falseness, from being present to the divine 
in one moment, to being lost in the most repugnant forms of imagination in 
the next. In all of this, the ever-growing mystic heart learns to embrace and 
bear the process in a noble fashion that abounds with patience and 
forgiveness.” 
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How to teach Tango to follow the path of dancing from the Heart? 


“Tango has a way that we call it close embrace. The body doesn’t think; 
the body feels the music as a way to move and walk, and if we put our 
attention to what our body is feeling, we will see that we are moving. We only 
need to walk with elegance, transmitting to our partner in the embrace the 
energy we have from our chest (the heart chakra or energy zone of the body). 
If you do it in this way, you can transmit your energy to your partner. Improve 


each step and you will have the cadence of your own style.” ~ Ricardo Vidort 
https://youtu.be/I3A}K Xydkrl 


Ricardo Vidort (1929 — 2006) is considered as “the last Milonguero” of 
Buenos Aires, and perhaps also the “supreme teacher” of teaching the tango 
for social purposes. Following are the Ricardo's notes on his tango classes: 

“Most of you beginners decide to learn tango because you have seen tango 
shows, stage dancers or championships, and you really think that this is the 
real tango. Here is where you ate mistaken. Why? Because this kind of tango 
is for a show, a stage; it’s not the real tango, the one that thousands danced 
on the streets and milongas of Buenos Aires. The traditional tango style is 
feeling! Get the rhythm and put it into everything—your dreams, thoughts, 
love, passion, because when you put it all together, that’s feeling! Begin to 
walk with this beat of tango, and you will have your own style!” 


— The essence of a Tango Class: 


Once you understand and know how to walk with rhythm, you will begin 
to dance in a couple. When you go to the dance floor the women should 
stand with their backs to the tables, because her first step will be to her right 
and the men, on the contrary, should stand with their backs to the center of 
the dance floor, because their first step is with the left foot. Both have to 
walk or dance, in that way, counter-clockwise around the room. This is the 
correct way to dance—keeping a distance from the couple ahead and the one 
behind you. We call this “handling the floor.” Remember that you dance for 
your own pleasure and joy, and not for the people. No one can invent a new 
step, no one is the owner of steps, but yes, you are the owner of your style 
because this is only made by your feeling. 

Relax and breathe... 

Hear and listen to the music... 

Now! regulate your steps with the concept of the rhythm (beat)... 

Ladies! wait for the man... 

And here you are, you ate dancing tango!!! 

Note: No teacher, academy or school can teach you feeling. That’s yours and 
from it comes your own style. 
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Teaching the Tango in eight classes 


First class: Explain how to relax; Walk to get the rhythm 

Second class: How to embrace and walk together 

Third class: Walking backwards and forwards together and crossing 
Fourth class: How to turn to the right 

Fifth class: How to turn to the left 

Sixth class: Corridas forward 

Seventh class: Corridas backward 

Eighth class: Let’s begin to dance the tango! 


SCIIAYVALNOe 


SPSAIAMALENOS 


WAAYA AIA WNK 


The fundamentals of a tango class 


Embrace, feeling 
Develop your feeling, give it to your partner 
Body has a muscular receiver 
Feet and chest — at the same time. 
Energy — how it influences the third Chakra (solar plexus) in both. 
Elegance comes when you walk with the music in a natural way. 
Dance for your partner, not for others (social tango). 
The woman and the music are always first. 
The notes of a tango class 


Tango Milonguero style, what is it? 

Steps and feeling 

Dancing tango in different expressions of the feeling 

Does the body think, where is dancing? 

Why 7 steps make all the tango. How many combinations are there? 
What is first, the music or the steps and figures? 

Elegance is walking (distributing the strength and energy of the body) 
Evolution and involution of tango as a dance. 


The demonstrations of a tango class 


Postures — feminine and masculine: embrace, axis, the body angle 
Position, importance of the chakras 

How the man leads, how the woman receives the lead (waiting) 

The importance of the footwork, the metatarsal (force and direction) 
Walking in its three forms: left, right, and center 

Rotations to change the direction; Turns to the left and right 
“Corridas” (fast walk): forward, side, backward, and circular 
Puentes, calecitas, balanceo, hamacando (sway), cadencia, pauses 
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— The rhythms of a tango class 


Syncopation, rhythm 

Improvisation 

Perceptions 

Compatibility 

“Engafios” (misleads) 

“Arranques” (starting motion) 

Time and space 

Understanding of music: question, pause, answer 


SCAIIAYVAELNS 


— The concepts of a tango class 


Relaxation 

Sensibility 

Confidence 

Peacefulness 

Change of weight with each step 
Magnetism of the music in the body 
Energy 

Breathing 


SCAIIAYVALNOS 


— Is the real essence of tango dying? Why? 


Academies are all the same ... The first phase of tango is in its history, 
how it originated, different influences of other music, rhythms, and especially 
how the musicians and musicians felt it. The entire aspect of tango has a 
physical and spiritual force. A teacher should see in each student his or het 
own feeling, which is different from everybody else, and within it correct and 
emanate the suitable. Relaxation... it brings sensitivity, confidence, stillness, 
weight change with each step and the magnetism of music on the body. 
https://ricardovidort.wordpress.com/teaching / 

“Ricardo Vidort was, for me, the best milonguero of all times. And I was 
so lucky in meeting him. The Tango is not just a dance. The Tango is a feeling. 
You must feel the Tango. If you cannot connect with your inner self, with 
the music, and with your partner, it will be difficult the tangasm to come out!” 
~ Muma Valino, Argentinian teacher of tango milonguero 
https://youtu.be/1QfDZVX9wpl 
Muma’s Tango Workshops, in Vancouver (2009) and in Los Angeles (2015) 
https://vyoutu.be/p32q5E1lYV 
https://estudiodetango.blogspot.com/search?qg=muma 
https://tangocommuter1.blogspot.com/2015/10/muma-in-ojai.html 
https://youtu.be/qeeqZW8zEtU 
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The 3 ancient secrets to walk in Tango: the 3 Brains or 3 Dan Tien 


“How wise the ancients were simply by observing human nature! The 3 
main chi storage and transformational areas in the body called the 3 "Dan 
Tien" (also "Tan Tien") are also the 3 places in the body that science has 
found neurons or "brain cells." The neural connections we usually associate 
only with the brain (upper dan tien) are also found in the heart (middle dan 
tien) and gut (lower dan tien). 

In Chinese, the words "dan tien" mean "elixir field." When I hear the 
word "elixir" I think this is where the magic takes place. It's a field meaning 
a general area not a specific point like an acupuncture point. In the past, 
science led us to believe that neurons or neural cells and neural connections 
existed only in the brain. So, we think of our brain as the only information 
processing area of the body. However, once we understand that neural 
connections also exist in the heart and gut (neuro-gastroenterology), we get 
much deeper insight into not only our own natural physical, emotional and 
mental health but also into human evolution and where we are as a species. 

Different schools of thought categorize dan tian in various manners. 
According to Chinese traditional medicine each of us have 3 energy centres 
within our bodies. Each centre is known as a dan tian which can be translated 
as ‘elixir of life field’, ‘sea of Q? or “energy centre’. Each dan tian has a specific 
function but they also work together in many ways. Three main Dan Tien are 
typically emphasized, as a summary: 

Lower Dan Tien (Xia Dantian): at the crossing of the horizontal line 
behind the Ren-6 acupoint and vertical line above the perineum (two fingers 
below the navel and 3 fingers breath inside), which is also called "the golden 
stove" or the namesake "elixir-of-life field" proper, where the process of 
developing the elixir by refining and purifying essence (jing) into vitality (qi) 
begins. In Daoist meditation and Chinese martial arts training much attention 
is devoted to connecting with this lower dan tian. This is because it is the 
thing that allows us to be physical and mentally ‘rooted’ or ‘centred’. 

Middle Dan Tien (Zhong Dantian): at the level of the heart, which is also 
called "the crimson palace" (the solar plexus), associated with storing spirit 
(shen) and with respiration and health of the internal organs, in particular the 
thymus gland. This cauldron is where vitality or qi is refined into shen or 
spirit. Connected to our feelings, thoughts and emotions, this energy centre 
specializes in maintaining the health of the internal organs. 

Upper Dan Tien (Shang Dantian): at the forehead between the eyebrows 
or third eye, which is also called "the muddy pellet", associated with the pineal 
gland. This cauldron is where shen or spirit is transmuted into Wu Wei or 
emptiness. Your spirit resides in the Upper Dan Tien. When there is an 
abundance of Qi in the Upper Dan Tian the spirit is energized, if not you will 
become unfocused, depressed and mentally unstable. 
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Exploring deeper the 3 Dan Tien 


1) Lower Dan Tien 

This is located two inches below the navel. It is the source of Ying, 
essential energy that creates the physical body and enables us to make and 
use Qi and Shen. There's certainly no doubt that our focus in infancy and as 
a species was purely on survival. We needed to first take care of the body: 
eat, drink, eliminate, be safe to sleep, restore, grow and eventually to 
reproduce. The needs of an emerging species are the same: eat, drink, grow, 
rest, reproduce. This is the energy associated with the lower dan tien, the 
survival brain. From a functionality viewpoint, as infants we must access this 
area to find our centre of gravity and stand upright in the world. It's no 
accident that this centre of gravity is also where tai chi teachers of the past 
have focused energy awareness in order to maintain physical balance, to 
survive, while moving in the world. The energy here is grounded, rooted in 
survival of the body on the physical plane. The energy needed to begin life is 
immense and we cannot deny that the desire for sex and food that come from 
this area of the body can rule us at times more than logic. 


2) Middle Dan Tien 

This resides at the heart. Its energy is Qi, which is created from food and 
air and relates to our thoughts and feelings. As we mature into life and 
hopefully as a species too, we put more awareness on the middle dan tien or 
brain: the heart. Once we've grown into and can use the body, we become 
awate of and work on our relationships with others, first with our parents 
and then with possible mates. We cannot focus on healthy relationships until 
our body's physical needs are first met. The energy of love is quite powerful 
and very different from the survival energy of sex. If we are not taught 
otherwise, we may confuse the emotion of love with the reproductive energy 
we've known up to this point and deny ourselves the myriad other forms of 
love our heart can experience. We have all felt the chi movement of energy 
at this middle brain and sometimes allowed it to rule us, totally ignoring the 
common sense of the brain. We have felt the energy of heartbreak here 
despite no physical cause for this pain. We have hopefully also experienced 
the intense energy of love bursting our hearts wide open in this physical area 
of the body, despite no physical cause for this sensation of elation. This is chi 
moving in the middle dan tien, the energy of thought, emotion and intention 
in our hearts. It does indeed rule our thoughts and actions sometimes. 
Developing a relationship with this brain is essential to knowing how we 
relate to ourselves and others emotionally. After all, modern science has now 
proven that the more we let our emotional love flow, the healthier our 
physical hearts are AND the healthier our brains are, as all 3 brains constantly 
exchange information. 
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3) Upper Dan Tien 

This is located just above the eyebrows and is the centre of shen, which 
is related to the spirit or consciousness. With any luck, we grown older and 
begin to develop more of our mental capacities at the upper dan tien or the 
brain we most associate with neural activity. We grow our educations, careers, 
hobbies and for many of us, conscious spiritual development through 
knowledge (whereas before it was only through feelings of the sacred and 
holy). The energy of the head area is quite powerful, so powerful it is often 
the most difficult for people to control. Maybe you've said the words, "I need 
to just get out of my head!" On the other side of that coin, to simply hold 
one continuous, sustained thought is very difficult for 10 minutes and even 
more so for the months and years sometimes required to develop something 
complex. We have all felt the chi distortion of brain fog here as well as 
extreme mental clarity when all our thoughts are organized, synchronized and 
flowing efficiently together. 

In order to have optimum balance physically, emotionally and mentally 
we align these 3 Brains/Dan Tiens within the physical body. When we have 
good postural alignment and our head is over our heart and our heart is over 
our gut, we move better, breathe better, have better organ functions, clearer 
thinking, fuller respiration and we even look more centred. When the energy 
in our gut tells us the same thing as our emotions and our logic, decisions are 
made from all levels of our being. This is how we are also evolving as a 
species. As we emerged from our basic, primitive survival selves we had a 
very powerful connection to the need to compete just to live. We worked 
hard as a species to satisfy those basic survival needs, and we have succeeded. 
There is enough food, clothing, housing, water, and educational materials for 
every single human on the planet to easily survive and thrive now. But that 
primitive brain still rules dominate the systems that were established back 
when we needed to simply survive. Those competitive systems now harm us 
instead of serving us. Physiologically we saw this in human evolution when 
the industrial revolution brought tools that made us flex forward at the waist: 
the cornucopia of washboards, factory lines and organized fields to pick. 

All of these activities put our middle and upper brains out of alignment 
from our survival brains when we bent over hours and hours using them. I 
remember it was more common in the past to see people stooped forward 
from the waist than it is now. My maternal grandmother had this from years 
on a canning factory line. We were still focused on survival, the lower dan 
tien ruling us with our hearts and heads out of alignment with the gut from 
the physical bend at the waist. As our technologies have evolved, we see 
fewer misalignment of middle and lower Dan Tiens. Now our tools are easier 
to use, less labour intensive and don't require us to bend over at the waist, 
bracing our bodies into our work. Now our hearts or middle brains are 
coming into better alignment with our survival based lower brains. 
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Balancing the 3 Dan Tien within the Heart 


Our species is also evolving into more heart-centred relationships. It's 
common knowledge now that to survive in business is more about the 
relationship you have with your customers than anything else. We can 
purchase the same goods and services from multiple outlets now instead of 
just one, so retailers have to develop better customer experiences to keep 
shoppers coming back. This new alignment is slowing coming into place but 
many ate holding it back by staying stuck in old survival mode beliefs and 
thought patterns, withholding love. As our hearts continue to be better 
aligned with our survival brains, our species will establish more humane, 
loving systems that recognize competition is no longer needed to survive and 
we will lovingly share all the advances of survival our forefathers have given 
us. We see how our new technologies have changed the alignment of our 
brains and energy centres. No longer do we bend at the waist like factory 
workers, now we have extreme forward head postures instead. Our heads are 
literally sticking our in front of our hearts throwing our physical selves out of 
alignment. Let's be honest, studies have shown that as a species we're losing 
IQ points, not gaining them. That's right we are literally getting dumber as a 
species; it wasn't your imagination. Several recent intelligence indicators have 
pointed out this devastating fact. Today we have all the survival tools we 
need, interconnection to the whole world through the internet to find the 
loving support we need but our mental health is way off balance with more 
people on anti-depressants than ever before. Indeed, we are evolving as 
individuals and as a species together. Our modern technologies have given 
us miracle-level tools to use while at the same time developing problems 
within our physical selves and the relationships between our 3 Dan Tien. 
Armed with this new information, we can choose to evolve outselves wisely. 
I choose to continue using the time-tested biotechnologies of the ancient 
wisdom masters who've proven they understood mote of the whole human 
picture than even modern physics. By simply observing human nature and 
human movement, ancient Taoists developed the knowledge of the 3 Dan 
Tien and how to use them in alignment with each other for better harmony 
of body, heart, mind and spirit. As we move in alignment/awareness 
together, the entire human species evolves into the divine creatures we are 
capable of being: caring for one another physically, emotionally and mentally. 
We are finally starting to become fully human, thriving together instead of 
surviving alone trying to beat out the "other guy." We are evolving into a 
better version of ourselves where our 3 Dan Tien work in harmony balancing 
us from within so as individuals our balance creates better harmony 
throughout our world. We are the solution each and every day. Balance 
yourself and balance your world.” ~ Lea Williamson, ShiFu 
https://www.beachsideqigong.com/post/the-3-brains-or-3-dan-tiens 
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Activating the Kundalini energy between the 3 Dan Tien 


Hence, the essence of tango walking lies in the activation of the Kundalini 
energy from the sacral chakra (Svadhishthana), complemented by a stance 
akin to that in golf, with knees slightly bent. The sacral chakra, situated about 
two inches below the navel, is often considered the second primary energy 
center in the human body. It plays a crucial role in how we experience 
sexuality, creativity, emotions, and more. By enabling us to shape our desires, 
the sacral chakra awakens the power of creation, fostering intimate 
relationships and promoting emotional well-being. As the nucleus of passion, 
this sacral chakra is key to our creative and sexual energies, as well as our 
ability to connect with our own emotions and those of others. Nurturing the 
sacral chakra by incorporating foods with the color orange as carrots, 
mangoes, oranges, orange peppers, peaches, apricots, and sweet potatoes, 
foods rich in Omega-3 fatty acids, like salmon, are also conducive to 
balancing this energy center. Moreover, dancing is an enjoyable and effective 
way to stimulate the sacral chakra, enhancing its vitality and balance. 


“An expert says: "There should be no movement of the arms or 
shoulders. All the movements should be done with the legs, which should 
move with a graceful rhythm. When the Tango is danced properly, there 
should be no violent dips, stoops, or slides. Everything is graceful. It is the 
grace that makes the dance so alluring and haunting. The left hand should be 
held with a slight arch, and the right hand should not be held tightly all the 
way round the waist but should rest in the small of the back. The whole of 
the movements of the Tango are directed by the thumb and fingers. The 
“corte” (stop) is the basis of the whole of the dance. Before the next step is 


taken, you have to come back to the corte (stop)".” ~ extract “Secrets of the 


Tango” (page 52) by Samuel Beach Chester, 1913 
http://nrs.harvard.edu/urn-3:FHCL:4045821 


— Chakras daily energy routine exercise for dancing by Donna Eden: 
https://youtu.be/akIrF-HSJM 

— The mantra music "Queen Bee - Ajai Alai" (question, pause, answer) 
https://youtu.be/M2t1 FOEIgUg 

— The Social Teaching of Argentine Tango by Osvaldo Natucci: 
https://youtu.be/30jvzdSXIjI 

— Dancing by Feeling by Ratl Capelli, aka “Pato de Avellaneda”: 

https: //voutu.be/KD5wvW2cmw4 

— How to Walk in Tango? by Guillermo Brizuela: 
https://miescueladetango.blogspot.com/2019/07/como-se-camina-el-tango.html 

— In Strangers’ Arms: The Magic of the Tango by Beatriz Dujovne: 
https://youtu.be/Q]zkTMumSRO 

— Chakras and Close Embrace of Argentine Tango by Ricardo Vidort: 
https://youtu.be/KKGwn45R1Ws 
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The Mysterious Ecstasy of Tango 


“Tango is the most successful popular attempt to approach the rapt 
sweetness of ecstasy.” ~ Ulyses Petit de Murat (Buenos Aires, 1907 — 1983) 


https://www.elimparcial.es/noticia/243923/opinion/ulyses-petit-de-murat-poeta-de-la-vida-y-de-la-poesia.htm] 


“Alejandro Lipcovich: — If the encounter with the other is so difficult, 
why do you dance tango? 

Rémi Hess: — It is a mystery. It should be explained as an almost religious 
fact. My mother was a fervent Catholic, she went to mass every Sunday, and 
when she came back from communion, she had an illuminated look that is 
very similar to that of the women in the milonga. My mother returned from 
Communion with her eyes closed, and we see this today in Buenos Aires, 
where there are couples who close their eyes and manage to dance together. 
There is a point of trance, a sacred aspect, very religious.” ~ Extract from an 
interview with Rémi Hess in Buenos Aires, a French sociologist and 
researcher of the dancing tango couple. 
https://www.paginal2.com.ar/diario/psicologia/9-48855-2005-03-24. html 


“The success of the tango is due to the way in which it is danced. 

When dancing tango, the man holds the woman tightly because "we either 
hug each other tightly or we step each other". Although it is said that the 
tango is a dance full of lust and aggressiveness and that it expresses the 
dancer's sexual instincts, it is not so much lust but concentration and mutual 
understanding that are needed in order to be able to dance it. The tango 
demands a minimum of effort, it is the art to know how to drag the feet. The 
woman has to be very attentive to be able to follow the man and his changing 
will. With a simple pressure of his hand on her waist, he will lead his partner. 
In the tango there is no choreography, everything is decided on the spur of 
the moment: if the step is indolent and lethargic, voluptuous and sensual, if 
suddenly the displacement is suspended and the couple remains still, if the 
man stops and the woman rotates or prances, if they walk face to face or 
sideways or backwards. In the "corte" (a stop), prelude to a "quebrada" (a 
dip), the march is stopped, there is a sudden pause, the "quebrada" is a 
contortion, as if the body would break. The couple that dances tango does 
not chat, she has to be very attentive to the marks he uses to indicate her 
displacements, she has to feel his intentions.” ~ Monica Gloria Hoss de le 
Comte, El Tango (2000) 
https://archive.org/details/eltango0000hoss/page/30/mode/2up 
Movie scenes about the tango dance and philosophy from the Argentinian 
film “La Suerte Esta Echada” (The Die Is Cast), 2005 


https://youtu.be/YmziIOR_-5k 
https://youtu.be/yuZWhdXsrYc 
https://youtu.be/sVsq3vzfkoA 
https://youtu.be/GV73sM5pCPw 
https://www.imdb.com/title/tt0425489 
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Three Ecstasy moments by the milonguero Juan Topalian (1937 — 2021) 


In an interview with Monica Paz, Juan Topalian a renowned Argentinian 
milonguero of Armenian ascendency, told us, his first tangasm feeling as a 
teenager: 


“My first memory was in the patio (yard) of my home where my old 
brother, who was ten years older than me, was teaching his buddies, his 
neighborhood friends, how to dance the tango. And I was the one who was 
playing the music, on an old Victrola phonograph. That's my first tango 
memory and where the excitement begins. And I could tell you a funny 
personal story. At the end of the classes that my old brother gave to his 
friends. After all his friends went away, I was alone to keep the chairs, the 
records in place that was needed for the "pratica" (lesson). That was about 
one or two years after my brother started those "praticas" at home, so I must 
have been ten or twelve years old, when I played a Canaro recording, as I 
remember it as if it were today, the tango by Manuel Aréztegui "Champagne 
Tango" (1914) directed by Francisco Canaro. And then I began dancing alone 
which I never had practised before. Seeing my brother and doing the 
movements of the steps that they had been doing, I began to improvise, and 
something magical happened! In that moment I felt like carried away to 
another galaxy and I was floating on air to the "compas" (tempo) of the music 
of Canaro's Orchestra and the "Champagne Tang6". When the tango ended, 
I awoke to the reality and landed again in the "patio". From that day on, I 
remain under this spell, and it moves me to you about it, because I think I 
haven't told it about many times in my life.” ~ Juan Topalian (1937 — 2021) 


https://archive.org/details/78_champagne-tango_pirincho-y-su-quinteto-tipico-especial-para-baile- 
francisco-canar_gbia0038293b 


In the same interview, after many years and being already an accomplished 
tango dancer, he had a second revelation, a new tangasm: 


“By the desire to dance embraced and to transmit things by dancing the 
fate or the luck, the tango that was being played when I was entering in the 
dance floor (full of glamour in a crowd of more than ten thousand people), 
the tango by excellence that was the dream of every neighborhood guy, 
"Portefio and Bailarin" by Di Sarli (Orchestra) and Duran (Singer), "You 
made me, tango, into what I am: romantic and sensual". When I was seeing 
all this I said to myself: ‘Man, what were you dancing up till now, in those 
last six or seven years? This is the real tango dancing!’. I discovered a new 
world, I discovered Di Sarli, because when I saw the scene on the dancing 
floor, they seemed in love, it seemed as if they were floating on air when they 
danced Di Sarl.” ~ Juan Topalian (1937 — 2021) 
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To close the interview, Juan Topalian shared a third revelation, a new 
tangasm in form of a poem: 


"The Muses of Tango" by Juan Topalian (1937 — 2021) 


“They exist and They are real 
in my dear Argentina 

those beautiful Ladies 
eternal Muses of Tango. 


Just like for a painter 

poet or a great writer 

They arouse our enthusiasm 
and in that indelible embrace 
of that tango meeting 

They provoke our passion 

in front of any love affair. 


But brothers, don’t be mistaken 

by our Muse Tanguera 

because your embrace is one thing 
when dancing a deep tango with Her 
and another very different one 

when She invites you into Her world 
of bed sheets with lace 

sensually scented. 


That's why I want with my status 

give Them this tribute 

to our dearest Ladies 

eternal Muses of Tango.” 

Juan Topalian, Buenos Aires, January 2014 
https://youtu.be/udQD7WLew04 


Juan Topalian (1937 — 2021) 
https://jantango.wordpress.com/2021/06/18/juan-topalian-6/ 
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Tango, the Erotic and Sensual Dance 


“Tango was born as a dance, as a distinct way of dancing what was known 
until then: habaneras, mazurkas, schottisches, milongas. A popular product 
of the outskirts, the setting where initially the gaucho turned into a compadre, 
and soon after the compadrito and the freed African slaves who were finding 
their space in the city. The setting facilitated the discovery. In the brothel, it 
was possible to embrace the partner, to cling to their body: face against face, 
chest against chest, belly against belly, thigh against thigh, pulse against pulse. 
Male and female bound in the name of beauty, unwittingly rise above their 
own filth. And anointed artists, they attempt the pure exercise of solitude 
between two. They dance and dance, creating what no one has ever danced 
before. It is clear that every dancer from this inaugural stage was a creator. 
Fernando Assungao, a Uruguayan specialist, stated that the tango of the 
beginnings was "the most torn or improvised and spontaneous 
choreographic creation for a couple that will surpass, in these respects, the 
creations of the popular Spanish Baroque or the high German waltz." History 
will speak of that tango from the outskirts. Then will come the "canyengue" 
and the smooth or salon style. Different ways of dancing "a sad feeling", 
according to the accurate definition of Enrique Santos Discépolo.” ~ excerpt 
from "Eroticism and Sex" by Dr. Leon Gerner 


“My mom always told me that she didn't learn to dance in any academy, 
I think she was a greater listening to other people's bodies and music because 
she danced without problems.” ~ Silvia Montafies, author of the book 
"Tangoterapeuta en Accion" 
https://www.piantaosporeltango.com/2022/03/el-abrazo-perdido-de-silvia-montanes.html 


“The synthesis of Tango’s milonguero style is not about "apilar" 
(stacking) the woman, taking short steps, and avoiding "ganchos" (hooks) 
and "barridas" (sweeps). Nor is it for the woman to embed her lumbar into 
the man and immobilize him to turn and walk. The only technique is to quiet 
the mind and listen to the body. The Tango’s academic style is like a piano 
whereas the Tango’s milonguero style is a violin. In the piano, the fingers 
strike the hammers producing the sound indirectly, but in the violin, the 
fingers act directly on the strings producing the enigma of music. The feeling 
and the magic is what remains of forgetfulness. The body that thinks itself is 
molasses, where the body becomes movement and is in it.” ~ Susana Miller, 
the well-known Argentine tango teacher who in fact coined the term Tango’s 
milonguero style. 
https: //www.facebook.com/tangosuerte/posts/pfbidOkN1sqsOY GLev7zaVe4 XN 
YGN6FeS9TU41 yJ]DSeW4E 6roBXupvupBDCUdg3exaV32U] 
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“Three minutes in the paradise of tango” by Ana Maria Naves 


His eyes were fixed on my hair. 

Then, slowly, they rested in my mouth, in my neck, in my waist. 
The music started playing and the daydream occurred. 

His closeness quickened my breath 

the beats of my heart sounded so strong 

that I felt that everybody there could hear them. 

A tremble expanded all over my body, 

incessant, rhythmic, endless, crazy... 

The environment had disappeared; 

although there were a lot of people I couldn’t see them, 

I couldn’t feel them, or they didn’t surround us. 

That whole crowd had disappeared for me. 

It was only he and me; 

we were only one. 

I felt his hand in my back provoking me hallucinating shudders, 
and the heat of his breath burnt my face. 

My closed eyes let me imagine exclusively what I wanted; 

I was the absolute owner of my whole universe which only flooded me 
with pleasure, 

with sensuality, with eagerness for it to be endless; with joy. 
The music tickled in my ears making me feel complete, 

great, omnipotent, owner of the world, of myself and of him. 
Everything surrounding me made an invisible and exotic frame 
which carried me through labyrinth ways to the same place, 

and the air which wrapped me contained me and possessed me. 
It was as if we both were floating into a cloud which separated us from 
the world, and at the same time 

we were included into the Dantesque universe 

where the stars illuminate us, making us to lose in the night. 
‘The moment was ethereal and sublime, 

and the magnetic field was delimited by his body and mine. 
Sensuality was my owner 

and I had the feeling that I couldn’t obey to any command but his own. 
Nobody or nothing could keep me out from that state 

where satiety has no end. 

That was my feeling. 

One minute later, while his hand slightly pressed my nude back, 
the music stopped. 

I opened my eyes as discovering the world for the first time, 
and realized that that Tango and its fascination had ended. 
https://youtu.be/4DbqAp3-ZcE 
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Tangasm: “Is Tango Better Than Sex?” by Sasha Cagen, 2015 


“A tangasm is not a climax in the way we think of an "orgasm." There is 
no particular moment of release. The tangasm is not about how it looks; it's 
about how it feels. A tangasm is a moment of total connection coupled with 
full-body pleasure, bodies swirling with each other, breathing together, a 
union with the moment, your partner, the music, the room. 

My tango story started in Cali, Colombia, the world capital of salsa, where 
everyone dances, that I saw tango for the first time. A Belgian woman named 
Griet who was also staying at my hostel invited me to come out with her to 
a club called “La Matraca’”’, and there, I saw a tango danced for the first time. 
I felt something in my body across the room. There was a palpable, 
mesmerizing physics between them, every step he took invading her space 
caused her to walk backwards, every movement so closely coordinated. She 
invaded his space too. It wasn't like salsa, all happy-happy. This was like 
watching the hologram of a connection. I didn't dare to think that I could 
dance tango. I had never done much partner dancing. But my curiosity is big, 
and I tagged along with Griet for lessons the next day for lessons in a garage 
across town with the performer who had wowed us that night. Thus began 
the journey, the roller-coaster, the ups and downs, the pleasure, the 
connection, and soon, my first tangasm. 

I didn't know there was such a thing as a tangasm or have a word for it 
when it happened. I felt supremely awkward, in fact, and wobbled through 
my dances with teachers whom I forced to dance with me at clubs. A few 
weeks later, I met Oscar, a proud short teacher who danced salsa, tango, 
folkloric Colombian, cha cha cha, and more. Oscar saw me wobbling and 
told me, « Come on, tango can be easy, I'll show you how. » Oscar taught me 
how to play and not care about doing it perfectly as we walked and whirled 
around the room. During our third lesson, that's when it happened. When 
we danced, our chests velcroed, hugging in a tango embrace, I felt blood 
coursing through me everywhere. The dance pumped me with extraordinary 
amounts of oxytocin, endorphins, whatever the hormones were, they were 
working. My cheeks and chest showed it. Tango got my brain to turn off. 
Tango is a dance based on a hug, and this was an hour of continual hugging 
and dancing. It only takes 20 seconds of hugging to release the pleasure 
hormone of bonding oxytocin; imagine what an hour does! 

After the lesson ended, I ran to the café where Griet was drinking her 
afternoon coffee. I whispered in her ear, « I think tango might be better than 
sex! » Griet gave me a once-over, her eyes going through a checklist of signs. 
Flush cheeks and chest. Nipples showing. Light mist of sweat. Hair matted 
down with wetness. Griet said to me, « I think you have had a tangasm. » 
That was my first. You never forget your first.” 
https://www.huffpost.com/entry/tangasm-vs-orgasm-or-is-t_b_6413098 
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Where is the T-Spot of the Tango? What is a Tangasm? 


The embrace of the tango has five contact points: the cheek-to-cheek, the 
torso-to-torso, the solar plexus-to-solar plexus, the hand-to-hand and the 
hand on the back of each other. The T-Spot is located in the front of the 
sternum, in the center of the torso, 6-8 millimeters deep in the subcutis and 
appears as a thickening of sensory nerve tissue: these are neurotransmitters 
for the perception of sensations such as pressure and rubbing. 

Intense and ephemeral, Tangasm is present. Or not? 

Tangasm is the search for the perfect embrace: 

“A rare sensation experienced by two dancets in an exceptional complicity 
that plunges them into a state close to trance.” 

Tangasm is the only orgasm that lasts three minutes ... it is a sensation 
that completely invades you, vital, happy, that makes you feel floating in a 
wonderful dimension. It is a second state in which the couple, for three 
minutes, is outside of time and space. An ecstasy in which there is only her, 
him and the music. It is when the tango is much more than a dance but a 
communion. The milonga, with the other surrounding couples, no longer 
exists. The moist heat of the bodies has disappeared. The light becomes a 
blurred background, the walls delimiting the track seem to have been pushed 
to the horizon. There is only this bubble which is transported beyond the 
music. The time seems to have suspended itself in an ether, the melody is a 
breath coming from who knows where. There are no more steps or figures. 
There is only one couple whose bodies are in perfect communion. It lasts the 
time of a tango. Then there is the exhalation, a few seconds after the final 
note. The couple slowly get used to the earthly attraction from which they 
had freed themselves. The embrace opens and the couple exchange a look of 
enjoyment. A Tangasm occurs when the milonga energy is successfully 
exchanged. This exchange causes a favorable cycle of responses, with the 
production of endorphins, acetylcholine and oxytocin, which lead to a 
complete harmony in the couple and, in this way, the chemistry of both will 
reach in a few moments the level of the true and purest Tangasm. Each male 
dancer and each female dancer have a certain number of transmitters and 
receivers for Tangasmic energy. However, not all transmitters work with all 
receivers. Slow tango helps to find true pleasure and to experience the dance 
better with your partner. In fact, daily life is already too overwhelming, lived 
with fast and anxious rhythms and this harms the activity in the milongas. 

You have to stop and spend mote time with the person you are dancing 
with, not only to follow the rhythm, but also to understand the problems and 
concerns of everyday life. 
https://issuu.com/enricomassetti/docs/pw_il_ mammifero_tanghero.docx 
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The Love Spot — the T-Spot of Tango by Anang Rang 


In this society the focus is so great upon the genitals that a balancing focus 
is needed, the Love Spot or heart center. This specific gland that corresponds 
to the Love Spot is the thymus, which is located a little higher than the Love 
Spot location at the center of the breastbone. This gland can be activated by 
thumping it with the fist. The thymus plays a vital role in our body-mind's 
self-defense system. It helps maintain and distribute physical energy. It is the 
glandular equivalent of "I Love Myself". The Love Spot corresponds to the 
danchu acupuncture point. It also corresponds to the “anahata” heart chakra 
of yoga. The Love Spot is simply a door into a much larger room. This heart 
door swings open easily. Only a gentle push is needed. The Love Spot is 
connected to the spine. Have a friend place the palm of one hand over your 
Love Spot and the palm of the other hand over the spine directly behind it. 
You may be able to feel the flow between these two special points. This much 
larger room into which the Love Spot opens is sometimes referred to as the 
heart space. Mystics who explored it thoroughly found it was so vast that 
they described it as being limitless. According to their reports, a brilliant light 
fills this vastness with warmth and joy. The Love Spot is like a Love Cave. 

Here is the core of our ability to deeply feel: 

“On the surface are felt the more inconsequential emotions, whether they 
are positive, negative or neutral in content. Deep within the chest are 
somehow felt the soul emotions, the deep personal and interpersonal feelings 
that shake and move and bind sincere consorts. Not everyone feels this place 
or core to this extent. Evidently, some people hardly feel it at all. You may 
be able to feel it extending back to the spine or, starting from the other end 
of Love Cave, from the spine to the chest. The renowned Hindu sage 
Ramana Maharshi noted that when a person wants to identify themselves, 
they point to their chest. Try this as an experiment or just observe yourself 
in a social situation. During profound energy intimacy unusually sweet, noble, 
inspiring emotions may tise inward and upward from the chest. Teats may 
appear.” 

“Become loving. 

When you ate in the embrace, become the embrace. Become the kiss. 
Forget yourself so totally that you can say, "I am no more, only love exists." 
Then the heart is not beating, but love is beating. Then the blood is not 
circulating, but love is circulating. Then eyes are not seeing, love is seeing. 
Then hands are not moving to touch, love is moving to touch. Become love 
and enter everlasting life. Love suddenly changes your dimension. You are 
thrown out of time, and you are facing eternity. Love can become a deep 
meditation, the deepest possible. Lovers have known sometimes what saints 
have not known.” ~ Osho (1931-1990) 
https://youtu.be/1F8ZY]YROJ4 
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The Love Hormone — the oxytocin by Howard E. LeWine, MD 


“Oxytocin can help us bond with loved ones and can be released through 
touch, music, and exercise. Oxytocin is a hormone that's produced in the 
hypothalamus and released into the bloodstream by the pituitary gland. 
Oxytocin, like endorphins or serotonin, is a type of hormone in your body 
that promotes positive feelings. Oxytocin production and secretion is 
controlled via a positive feedback loop. This means the hormone causes an 
action that stimulates more of its own release. Our bodies also produce 
oxytocin when we're excited by our sexual partner, and when we fall in love. 
That's why it has earned the nicknames "love hormone" and "cuddle 
hormone." 

The average duration of a hug between two people is 3 seconds. But 
researchers discover that when a hug lasts 20 seconds, it produces a 
therapeutic effect on the body and mind. A sincere hug produces oxytocin, 
the love hormone. This wonderful tranquilizer is free every time you take a 
person in your arms, rock a child or dance with our partner.” 
https://www.health.harvard.edu/mind-and-mood/oxytocin-the-love-hormone 


“Tango is like the apple: a bittersweet fruit. To dance it well, you need to 
dance with someone you love, and let yourself be carried away in total 
abandonment and renouncement.” ~ Olinda Bozan (1894-1977), an 
Argentine film actress of the Golden Age of Argentine Cinema (1940-1960) 
https://youtu.be/VUYdnu0B9hM 


“The first chords sound. Lost sight as looking beyond what surrounds 
you. Ears wide open so that the music enters and expands throughout your 
being. A few seconds to merge with the body of your partner. What foot is 
she standing on? Does she feel comfortable? There are no words, it is a 
language of bodies, of perceptions. In that moment of held breath, everything 
is expectation waiting for each note, each silence, each phrasing. Your heart 
begins to beat in another way, as if seeking to be in tune with the heart of 
another being, feelings and sensations on the surface. A barely perceptible 
deep breath, a slight flexion of the knees in a feline attitude preparing for its 
next movement, plus the position of the torso anticipates the action and the 
direction of the imaginary figures that, to the rhythm of the music and with 
fluidity, you will draw together with your partner, on the dance floor, like 
brushstrokes on a blank canvas, always considering the presence of other 
couples and the space, sometimes large and other times very small, to create. 
By then you are already in a trance, you are already in another world, a world 
where everything is perfect or almost perfect, intimacy, listening, rhythm, 
time, setback, flow, play, waiting, balance, a world where there is no mistake.” 
~ Luis Silva, “Milonga”, customized tours operator in Buenos Aires, 2022 


https://www.facebook.com/javi.luis.710/posts/pfbid09Y ty2nBeCpUScx8Z4]1cMLyaUgbnyzULdecyProrbeGq3MYctZoeQ79tBRw9AY sol 
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The Thymus — the feeling gland by Carmen Patricia Parigiani 


The thymus is the first gland to form and corresponds to the Sun, the 
fourth chakra of Heart. 

In the center of the chest, behind the bone where people touch when they 
say 'I', there is a small gland called the thymus. Its name in Greek, 'thymos', 
means vital energy. 

The thymus, in anatomy, is an organ of the lymphatic system, responsible 
for the maturation of the deep cortex (or paracortex) and medulla, staining 
the superficial cortex in a dark color, and the medulla in a light color after 
staining. 

The cortex is composed of closely packed lymphocytes, epithelial cells 
called reticular epithelial that surround clusters of lymphocytes, and 
macrophages. The marrow contains primarily reticular epithelial cells, in 
addition to widely scattered lymphocytes. 

In the medulla, the Thymus (or Hassall) corpuscles asterisk, which are 
thick concentric layers of flattened reticular epithelial cells filled with 
keratohyalin and keratin granules. 

Its structure originates from the third gill pouch in the fetus, which 
appeats fully developed in the third month of gestation (12 to 15 g) and 
continues to grow until puberty where it reaches its maximum growth 
(between 30 and 40 g). Then it involutes progressively and constantly 
atrophies, producing the replacement of the thymic tissue with adipose and 
areolar connective tissue and reaching, in adulthood, about 10 or 15 g, a large 
part of it being replaced by adipose tissue. 

The thymus exerts a clear influence on the development and maturation 
of the lymphatic system and on the defensive immune response of our body. 
It can also influence the development of the sexual glands. 

The thymus is a primary lymphoid organ in which the differentiation of 
undifferentiated lymphocytes (T lymphoblasts) that left the bone marrow 
takes place; They enter the thymus and colonize different areas of the same, 
while they mature and differentiate. 

The first colonized area is the superficial cortex. From this they pass to 
the deep cortex and finally to the medulla of the thymus. Along this journey, 
T lymphoblasts acquire specific antigen receptors and learn not to attack the 
individual's own antigens (self-antigens), becoming mature T lymphocytes. 

It can also be considered as an organ of the endocrine system and 
therefore an endocrine gland, since it secretes hormones and other soluble 
factors, which, in addition to controlling the production and maturation of T 
lymphocytes in the thymus, regulate the activity and interactions of the cells. 
T in peripheral tissues. 

Three polypeptides with hormonal characteristics are known to be 
secreted from this organ, which are thymoline, thymopoietin and thymosin. 
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— The History of the Thymus! 


The thymus was known to the ancient Greeks, and its name comes from 
the Greek word Ovp0¢ (thumos), which means heart, soul, desire, life — 
possibly because of its location in the chest, near where you subjectively feel 
the emotions; or alternatively its name comes from the herb thymus (thyme) 
(Greek Ovp.0c), which became the name of a "formless excretion", possibly 
because of its resemblance to a bunch of thyme. Galen was the first to realize 
that organ size changed throughout a person's life. 

Because of the large number of apoptotic lymphocytes, the thymus was 
initially considered a "lymphocyte grave", with no functional significance. 

The importance of the thymus in the immune system was discovered in 
1961 by Jacques Miller, when he surgically removed the thymus from a mouse 
that was three days old and observed the deficiency that its lymphocyte count 
subsequently suffered, which were later called cells. T, in references to the 
organ from which they came. 

Recently, studies in immunology have allowed us to understand in detail 
the role played by the thymus in cell maturation. 

He grows when we are happy and shrinks by half when we are stressed 
and even more when we get sick. 

This characteristic confused medicine for a long time, which only knew 
about it through autopsies and always found it shrunken and shrunken. 

It was supposed to atrophy and stop working in adolescence, so much so 
that for decades American doctors bombarded perfectly healthy thymus 
glands with high doses of X-rays, believing that their ‘abnormal size’ might 
cause trouble. 

Later science showed that, even shrinking after childhood, he remains 
active. It is one of the pillars of our immune system, along with the adrenal 
glands and the spinal cord, and is directly connected to the senses, 
consciousness, and language. 

Like a telephone exchange through which all calls pass, it makes 
connections to the outside and to the inside. If we are invaded by microbes 
or toxins, it reacts immediately by producing defense cells. 

But he is also very sensitive to images, colors, lights, smells, tastes, 
gestures, touches, sounds, words, and thoughts. Love and hate affect him 
deeply. 

Negative thoughts have more power over him than viruses and bacteria. 

Since this negative attitude does not exist in a concrete way, the thymus 
tries to react and weakens, fighting against an unknown invader and opening 
spaces for symptoms of low immunity, such as herpes. 

In compensation, positive thoughts manage to activate all their powers, 
remembering that faith removes mountains. 
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— How to test the efficacy on the Thymus? 


This simple test can demonstrate that connection. 

Close your thumb and index finger in the 'ok' position, squeeze hard and 
ask someone to try to open them as soon as you think 'I'm happy’. 

Then repeat thinking 'T am unhappy’. 

Most people keep their fingers strong when they think they are happy and 
weaken when they think they are unhappy. 

(Substitute thoughts for a delicious chocolate ice cream, a coconut cake, 
filled with cream, to see what happens...). 

Same test is used to diagnose much more complex situations. For 
example, the doctor needs a differential diagnosis, his patient has symptoms 
in the liver that can mean both cancer and amoeba abscesses. Using sheets 
with samples or even graphic representations of one hypothesis or another, 
he tests the patient's muscle strength while in contact with them and reaches 
the desired result. The reactions are considered responses of the thymus and 
the method, which has been demonstrated in scientific congresses atound 
the world, is already taught at the University of Sao Paulo (Brazil) and to 
acupuncturist doctors. The curious detail is that the scam is well attached to 
the heart that ends up winning all the credits in relation to feelings, emotions, 
decisions, way of speaking, listening, state of mind, etc. 'I have a tight heart’, 
for example, reveals a real situation of the scam that only by reflex involves 
the heart in the problem. 

The heart chakra itself, an energetic source of union and compassion, has 
mote to do with the thymus than with the heart and it is in this chakra that, 
according to Buddhist teachings, the passage from the animal state to the 
human state occurs. It turns out that, if you want to, you can exercise your 
thymus gland to increase your production of well-being and happiness. 

In the morning, when getting up, or at night before going to bed: 

a) Standing, knees slightly bent, (the distance between the feet should be 
the same as the shoulders). Put the weight of the body on the fingers and not 
on the heel and keep all the muscles well relaxed. 

b) Close any of the hands and begin to tap continuously with the knots 
of the fingers in the center of the chest, marking the rhythm like this: one 
strong and two weak. Keep doing this for 3 to 5 minutes, breathing calmly, 
while observing the vibration produced in the entire chest region (do 20 
touches in the morning and 20 touches at night). 

The exercise will be attracting blood and energy to the thymus, making it 
grow in vitality and also benefiting the lungs, heart, bronchi and throat. In 
other words, filling his chest with something that was already his and was just 
waiting for a look of recognition to transform into courage, calm, emotional 
nourishment, a hug. 

Excellent, intimate, full of encouragement... blessed Timo. 
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— The biology behind the Tangasm: the Vagus Nerve 


The thymus-spleen connection is an excellent technique for increasing 
energy that will be used as an exercise in the tango lesson of the previous 
chapter. 

The Thymus technique is widely used in many branches of Kinesiology, 
but if someone popularized it, it was its creator, the psychiatrist and 
kinesiologist Dr. John Diamond M.D. (1934 — 2021). 

This famous gland is located just above the chest, above the heart and 
below the thyroid, just behind the top of the breastbone. 

Physiologically, the function of the thymus is essential for the immune 
system. 

It is related to the production of white blood cells, specifically 
lymphocytes, so its function is closely related to protecting us against bacteria 
and viruses. 

In the East, this gland is related to the heart chakra, and it is said that 
when this gland is activated again, it helps us access higher states of 
consciousness. 

It is also curious that the Romans called the same plant that was used for 
infections and to stimulate the immune system, which was THYME in Latin 
or thymus. 

The immune system is related to all the systems of the body, apparently 
it has nothing to do with the processes of the mind. 

However, science has been making progress in unraveling this complex 
body-mind relationship. 

When our immune system is strong, we feel cheerful, happy or in love 
and we will hardly fall ill; however, negative emotions make us easily 
vulnerable to infections. 

The Vagus nerve registers heartbreak and gut-wrenching feelings. 

When a person becomes upset, the throat gets dry, the voice becomes 
tense, the heart speeds up, and respiration becomes rapid and shallow. 

The mote efficiently the VVC (ventral vagal complex) synchronizes the 
activity of the sympathetic and parasympathetic nervous systems, the better 
the physiology of each individual will be attuned to that of other members of 
the tribe. 

Being in tune with other members of our species via the VVC is 
enormously rewarding. 

What begins as the attuned play of the mother and child continues with 
the rhythmicity of a good basketball game, the synchrony of tango dancing, 
and the harmony of choral singing or playing a piece of jazz or chamber 
music — all of which foster a deep sense of pleasure and connection. 
https://doctorlib.info /travma/body-keeps-score/5.html 
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— How to stimulate our emotional escape valve? 


Scientists have known for a long time that by stimulating the vagus nerve, 
we can improve our cognitive abilities and behavior and that it will also allow 
us to take advantage of its potential to remain calm in a tense moment. 

It is the tenth of the cranial nerves, often called the “Nerve of 
Compassion”, because when it is active, it helps create the “warm waves” 
that we feel in our chest when we are hugged or touched by something. 

In the year 1921 the German physiologist named Otto Loewi discovered 
that the stimulation of the vagus nerve caused a reduction in the heart rate 
by releasing a substance that he called “Vagusstoff’ in German, “Vagus 
substance”’. 

The “Vagus substance” was later identified as acetylcholine and became 
the first neurotransmitter identified by scientists. 

Vagusstoff is literally a natural tranquilizer that we can self-administer 
simply by taking a few deep breaths with long exhalations. 


— What is the Vagus Nerve? 


The word vagus means "wanderer" in Latin. 

The vagus nerve is known as the wandering nerve as it has several 
branches that diverge into two thick stalks rooted in the cerebellum and 
brainstem that wander to the lower viscera of the abdomen touching the 
heart and most of the major organs in the abdomen. the way. 

The vagus nerve is constantly sending sensory information about the state 
of the organs to the brain. 

In fact, between 80 and 90% of the nerve fibers of the vagus nerve are 
dedicated to the communication of the state of the viscera to the brain. The 
vagus netve is a bundle of nerves that originates from the top of the spinal 
cord. It activates different organs throughout the body (such as the heart, 
lungs, liver, and digestive organs). 

When activated, it can produce that warm expanding feeling in the chest, 
for example when we are touched by someone's kindness or when we 
appreciate a beautiful piece of music. 

Neurologist Stephen W. Porges of the University of Hlinois at Chicago 
argued long ago that the vagus nerve is the nerve of compassion, of course it 
serves many other functions as well. 

There are several reasons that justify this statement. 

The vagus nerve is believed to stimulate certain muscles in the vocal 
cavity, allowing communication. Reduces heart rate. 

Very new science suggests that it may be closely related to receptor 
networks for oxytocin, a neurotransmitter implicated in trust and maternal 
bonding. 
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When someone says “...I trust my instinct...”, they could also say “...1 
trust my vagus nerve...” since instincts are emotional intuitions transferred 
to the brain through the vagus nerve. As in any mind-body feedback loop, 
the messages also travel in the opposite direction, that is, from the conscious 
mind through the vagus nerve to the organs, either to indicate that we are in 
a moment of calm or in a dangerous situation to prepare the body for a “fight 
or flight”. Our autonomic nervous system is made up of two opposing 
systems that create a tug-of-war in our minds. 

The sympathetic nervous system is geared towards putting your foot 
down on the gas as it feeds on adrenaline and cortisol and is part of the fight 
or flight response. 

The parasympathetic nervous system is the polar opposite. 

The Vagus Nerve is the central axis of the functioning of the 
parasympathetic nervous system. 

This is geared towards slowing down and uses neurotransmitters like 
acetylcholine to slow down your heart rate, blood pressure, and help your 
heart and organs slow down. 

Selective stimulation of the vagus nerve is used in some medical 
treatments, for example, it is regularly used in people suffering from 
depression, it is also applied in some cases to treat epilepsy. 


— Stress and the Vagus Nerve 


Our body's stress hormone levels are regulated by the autonomic nervous 
system (ANS). 

The ANS has two components that balance each other, the sympathetic 
nervous system (SNS) and the parasympathetic nervous system (PNS). 

The SNS increases the activity of the nervous system. It helps us manage 
what we perceive to be emergencies and is in charge of the flight-fight 
response. 

The PNS decreases the activity of the nervous system and helps us stay 
calm. 

It promotes relaxation, rest, sleep, and drowsiness by slowing our heart 
rate, which slows our breathing, constricts the pupils of the eyes, increases 
saliva production in the mouth, and so on. Acetylcholine is responsible for 
learning and memoty. It is also calming and relaxing, it is used by the vagus 
nerve to send messages of peace and relaxation throughout the body. 

New research has found that acetylcholine acts as a major brake on 
inflammation in the body. In other words, by stimulating the vagus nerve you 
send acetylcholine throughout your body, not only relaxing you, but also 
quenching the fire of inflammation that is associated with the negative effects 
of stress. 
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— The Thymus: the seat of the Nous Atom 


The Nous Atom is a concept that was first proposed by the Greek 
philosopher Plato. 

It is the idea that there is a fundamental unit of intelligence that exists 
within all things. 

The thymus is a gland that is located in the chest. 

It is responsible for the production of T cells, which ate a type of white 
blood cell that helps the body fight infection. 

Plato believed that the thymus was the seat of the nous atom. 

He thought that the thymus was responsible for our ability to reason, 
think, and make decisions. 

He also believed that the thymus was responsible for our sense of self- 
awareness and our ability to connect with others. 

There is no scientific evidence to support Plato's claims about the thymus. 

However, there is some evidence to suggest that the thymus may play a 
role in our cognitive abilities. 

For example, studies have shown that the thymus shrinks as we age, and 
that this shrinking is associated with a decline in cognitive function. 

The concept of the nous atom is still a mystery. 

However, it is an intriguing idea that has the potential to shed light on the 
nature of intelligence and consciousness. 

Here are some additional thoughts on the concept of the nous atom and 
its relation to the thymus: 

The nous atom could be a physical entity, such as a subatomic particle. 

The nous atom could be a non-physical entity, such as a field of energy. 

The nous atom could be both physical and non-physical. 

It is possible that the nous atom is not a single entity, but rather a 
collection of entities. 

For example, it is possible that the nous atom is made up of a collection 
of subatomic particles that are arranged in a specific way. 

The thymus is a complex organ with many functions. 

It is possible that the thymus is not only responsible for the production 
of T cells, but also for the production of the nous atom. 

The concept of the nous atom is a fascinating one that has the potential 
to revolutionize our understanding of the universe. 

More reseatch is needed to determine if the nous atom is real and, if so, 
what its properties are. 
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— The Thymus and the Heart Chakra by John Diamond (1934 - 2021) 


‘When I wrote my first book "Your body doesn't lie" which I wrote about 
1975 or so. I was really talking about the heart chakra, but I knew you would 
never get accepted. 

So, I talked about the thymus instead, because the thymus is the organ 
that most relates to the heart chakra which is in front. 

And there was only one book I came across at that time, not in a very 
technical literature, though generally literature, one book at all that mentioned 
the thymus. 

I talked to researchers, the Sloan-Kettering, they gave me pictures, which 
T used, and so forth. 

And we talked about t-cells (special lymphocytes), thymus cells that were 
vety much involved in the immune system. 

The book was really about the heart chakra, the fourth chakra, which is 
of course has to do with love, and to do with the Greek called Thymus or life 
energy. 

And I think it's very appropriate that the Thymus as it has been named 
from the Greek for life energy. 

Because the activity of the thymus, as I understand it, is very much to do 
with a person's life energy. 

So, the best part of that book "Your body doesn't lie" to me is "Appendix 
II" where I talked about what I call the "thymiaterion" (or censer) which is 
this incense burner in which they put "thyme" and this was burnt as an 
offering, an aspirational offering to the gods, and that's what we have in us. 

We have each of us as our thymus, we have this "thymiaterion" and we 
have this incense burning, this inner flame which causes us to aspire. 

So, the thymus, as I understand, it is the transducer, the changer of the 
Chi in the atmosphere into electromagnetic energy, which is the Chi which 
then flows through the acupuncture system. 

So, anytime there's any impairment of "thymus's activity" there will be a 
at least one, if not many, acupuncture meridian problems. 

The thymus gland is involved in the flow of lymph throughout the body. 
The lymphatic system drains foreign matter, cellular debris, and toxins from 
the cells and carries them to the bloodstream for disposal. 

The thymus gland monitors and regulates energy flow throughout the 
body energy system, initiating instantaneous corrections to overcome 
imbalances as they occur so as to achieve a rebalancing and harmony of body 
energy. 

The thymus gland is the link between mind and body, being the first organ 
to be affected by mental attitudes and stress.” 
https://vyoutu.be/e5cR_fILit8 
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— Appendix I — The origin of word Thymus by John Diamond, M.D. 


“There is a strange irony in the fact that physicians and medical 
researchers could have found a clue to the function of the "mysterious" 
thymus gland in the meaning of the word “thymus”. Although “thymus” 
comes from the Greek word “thymos” (Ob.0¢), its roots go deeper. Tracing 
it back beyond the world of Socrates and Plato, we find that “thymos” is 
from the Indo-European root “dheu”, which is the base of a wide variety of 
derivatives meaning "to rise into flames", "to rise in a cloud", "to smoke." In 
Sanskrit the word was “dhuma”, from which come "fume" and "per fume." 
“Thymos” was one of the most significant, complex, and elusive words in 
ancient Greek. In the “Tliad” the gods "told" men what to do and how to 
feel. In this first "objective" phase in the development of Greek 
consciousness, “thymos” meant motion or activity as externally perceived. 
But later, the gods' voices faded away, or displayed a fallibility that dismayed 
the mortals, and thymos became internalized (the second phase) and took on 
a more active role. Keyed up for battle, man strained to hear the commands 
of yore. From his stress came physical changes, a rise in adrenaline, a 
quickening of the heartbeat, and a corresponding "fluttering in the breast." 
In time, these internal responses to stress became associated with “thymos” 
itself. In the subjective phase of the evolution of consciousness, “thymos” 
was regarded as a "container" into which strength could be put. At one point 
in the “Iliad”, Achilles says: « Waking like smoke in the breasts of men, even 
as Agamemnon angered me, but we will let bygones be bygones, quieting the 
thymos in our breasts. » 

Thus, “thymos” was metaphorically a rising of smoke in the breast, as its 
Indo-European roots imply. In the second century, Galen gave the name 
“thymus” to the pinkish-gray two-lobed organ in the chest because, it is said, 
it reminded him of a bunch of thyme. But the thyme plant itself was so named 
because it was burned as incense to the gods. Indeed, the altarlike elevation 
in the center of the orchestra of a Greek theater was called the “thymele’’, 
and sacrificial incense was placed in the “thymiaterion”, or censer. 
“Thymos”, then, was a rising of smoke, a burning of incense, a sacrificing up 
to the gods — all taking place in the chest, the inner altar. It was aspiration, 
songs of praise, spirit, and the putting out of love. It was the breath-soul, on 
which de pended a man's energy and courage. So here we are, back at the 
beginning, recognizing the thymus for what it really is the seat of the Life 
Energy — and at the same time incorporating the new scientific discoveries. 
This integration of the old and the new ushers in the Third Golden Age of 
Thymology. As has been known for thousands of years, the thymus gland is 
the seat of Life Energy, the “thymos”. A heathy, active thymus gland makes 
for vibrant and positive health.” 
https://openlibrary.org/books/OL7539184M/Your_ Body Doesn%27t_Lie 
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Isadora Duncan — “the mother of the modern dance from the heart” 


Isadora Duncan (1877 — 1927), often called the “mother of modern 
dance” was born in San Francisco and went on to liberate dance from the 
confines of the ballet of her time, shedding slippers and corset to combine 
the use of simple, natural movement with a vibrant musicality. 

She sought a movement vocabulary that would illuminate the human 
spirit and its connection to nature, and she was the first to choreograph to 
music not originally written for dance, including the works of Beethoven, 
Chopin, Brahms, and Scriabin. 

Duncan's career was marked by controversy as American audiences took 
exception to her bare limbs and bold movement. 

She was determined to succeed and left with her boundless spirit to 
Europe and Russia where she met and inspired the some of the great artists 
of her time. In May 1899 Isadora and her family traveled to London, in search 
of ways to explore art history and connections to movement. 

Isadora studied the Greek and Roman antiquities at the British Museum 
sitting for hours in front of the artworks and imagining how they might move 
[probably was she that Jean Richepin was referring in his speech “About the 
Tango” in 1913]. Here she met and performed for prominent Londoners 
dancing the legend of Orpheus, to the music of Gluck. 

In The Art of the Dance Isadora described herself as neither the narrator 
not the character of the myths she danced, but the “soul of the music”. 

She danced as a soloist but always imagined herself to be the Greek 
Chorus reflecting the voices of nature and humanity. 

The following year Isadora followed her brother Raymond to Paris, where 
he sketched, and she studied the Louvre’s Greece vase collection. 

After a tour with Loie Fuller’s company, Isadora was invited to perform 
her own program in Budapest, Hungary (1902), where she danced to sold- 
out performances with a full orchestra. Her famous encore was The Blue 
Danube. Performances followed in Berlin, Vienna and Munich. Many visual 
artists documented her ecstatic movement including Emile-Antoine 
Bourdelle, Peter Berger, Robert Henri, August Rodin, Jose Clara, Jules 
Grandjouan, Valentine Lecomte and Abraham Walkowitz. 

Between 1904 and 1907, Duncan lived and worked in Greece, Germany, 
Russia and Scandinavia. During this time, she collaborated with the scenic 
designer Gordon Craig and the Russian theatre director Konstantin 
Stanislavsky. In 1904, Duncan established her first school of dance in 
Grunewald, Germany followed by schools in France and Russia. Here she 
began to develop her theories of dance education and to organize her famous 
dance group, dubbed by the press, the Isadorables. Duncan built a home in 
Kapanos, Greece and traveled widely touring to South America, throughout 
Europe, Russia and Egypt. 
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When she performed in Russia she made a profound impact on the 
Russian ballet which immediately (via Mikhail Fokine and his Les Sylphides) 
adopted her musical choices and more naturalistic approach to movement. 

Although Isadora was drawn to Greek myths and philosophy, her work 
was grounded in the deep expressive power of the body. She recreated, rather 
than copied, ancient themes and allowed the body to feel weight and the force 
of gravity. She defined the solar plexus as the “central spring of all 
movement” (Duncan, “My Life”). As a performer, documented in reviews 
and personal accounts, she moved audiences deeply throughout her career, 
and presented movement stripped of décor and theatrical artifice. This 
striking modernism continued as the tragic events of her live unfolded. After 
the deaths of her two children, she stopped dancing and creating for over a 
year and when she returned it was with a weighted force and abstraction that 
connected her initial creations, inspired by nature and antiquity, to large 
group works and a focus on political struggle. In 1927, Isadora agreed to 
publish her memoirs “My Life” and finished writing and dictating them to 
her secretary, Mary Desti. Her last performance was at the Mogador Theatre 
in Paris on July 8. On September 14, 1927, at age 50, Isadora was killed in an 
open sports car when her scarf was entangled in the spokes of the rear wheel. 

In Isadora’s book “My Life” (pages 323-327) she recounts her experience 
with the tango in the neighborhood of La Boca of Buenos Aires in 1916: 

“Until the end of the war, I made desperate efforts to keep my School 
together, thinking that the war would end and we should be able to return to 
Bellevue. But the war went on and I was obliged to borrow money from 
money-lenders at fifty per cent to pay for the upkeep of the School in 
Switzerland. In 1916, for this purpose, I accepted a contract to go to South 
America, and set sail to Buenos Aires.... A few nights after our arrival in 
Buenos Aires, we went to a Students’ Cabaret. It was the usual long, low- 
ceilinged, very smoky room, overcrowded with dark young men interlaced 
with equally brunette girls, all dancing the tango. I had never danced the 
tango, but the young Argentine who was our cicerone persuaded me to try. 
From my first timid steps I felt my pulses respond to the enticing languorous 
rhythm of this voluptuous dance, sweet as a long caress, intoxicating as love 
under southern skies, cruel and dangerous as the allurement of a tropical 
forest. All this I felt as the arm of this dark-eyed youth guided me with 
confidential pressure and now and then thrust the glance of his bold eyes into 
mine. I was suddenly recognized and surrounded by the students, who 
explained that it was the night of the celebration of the Freedom of 
Argentina, and he begged me to dance their Hymn. As I always love to please 
students, I consented and after hearing the translation of the words of the 
Argentine Hymn, I wrapped the Argentine flag about me and endeavoured 
to represent for them the suffering of their once enslaved colony and its 
freeing itself from the Tyrant. My success was electric. 
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The students, who had never seen this sort of dance before, shouted with 
enthusiasm and asked me to repeat the Hymn over and over again while they 
sang. I returned to the hotel flushed with my success and delighted with 
Buenos Aires, but alas! I rejoiced too soon. The next morning my manager 
was furious at reading a sensational account of my performance in the papers 
and informed me that according to law he considered my contract broken. 
All the best families in Buenos Aires were withdrawing their subscriptions, 
and would boycott my performances, and thus the soirée which had so 
delighted me was the ruin of my Buenos Aires tournée. Art gives form and 
harmony to what in life is chaos and discord. A good novel works up 
artistically to a certain climax and has no anti-climax. Love in Art ends, as for 
Isolde, with a tragic and beautiful closing note, but Life is full of anti- 
climaxes, and a love affair in real life generally ends with a discord, and that 
in the very middle of a musical phrase, leaving a strident, clamorous 
dissonance. And often in real life a love affair after its culmination revives 
again only to die a miserable death on the tomb of financial reclamations and 
lawyers' fees. I had started on this tournée in the hope of obtaining sufficient 
funds to keep my School during the war. Imagine my consternation on 
receiving a cable from Switzerland to say that my cable sending money had, 
owing to war restrictions, been held up. As the directress of the boarding 
school in which I had left the girls was unable to keep them without payment, 
they were in danger of being turned out of doors. With my usual 
impulsiveness, I insisted that Augustin should start at once for Geneva with 
the necessary funds to save my pupils not realizing that this left me without 
enough money to pay the hotel bill, and, as my irate manager had departed 
for Chili with a Comic Opera troupe, my pianist, Dumesnil, and I were left 
stranded in Buenos Aires. The audiences were cold, heavy, unappreciative. 
In fact, the only success I had in Buenos Aires was that night in the cabaret 
when I danced the Hymn of Freedom. We were obliged to leave our trunks 
at the hotel and continue our journey to Montevideo.” 
https://archive.org/details/mylife0000unse_a0f0/page/324/mode/2up?q=argentine&view=theater 

« There are likewise three kinds of dancers: first, those who consider 
dancing as a sort of gymnastic drill, made up of impersonal and graceful 
arabesques; second, those who, by concentrating their minds, lead the body 
into the rhythm of a desired emotion, expressing a remembered feeling or 
experience; and finally, there are those who convert the body into a luminous 
fluidity, surrendering it to the inspiration of the soul. ... Now I am going to 
reveal to you something which is very pure, a totally white thought. It is 
always in my heart; it blooms at each of my steps... The Dance is Love, it is 
only Love, it alone, and that is enough...To awaken human emotion is the 
highest level of art.» ~ quotes from Isadora Duncan (1878 — 1927), an 
American dancer who performed to great acclaim throughout Europe, USA, 


and South America. 
https://www.youtube.com/watch>v=KcVvk4asEU4 
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Tango in Habanera style: the dance of Isadora Duncan in Buenos Aires 


“From my first timid steps I felt my pulses respond to the enticing 
languorous rhythm of this voluptuous dance, sweet as a long caress, 
intoxicating as love under southern skies, cruel and dangerous as the 
allurement of a tropical forest. All this I felt as the arm of this dark-eyed 
youth guided me with confidential pressure and now and then thrust the 
glance of his bold eyes into mine.” ~ Isadora Duncan, “My Life” (1927), 
writing about her own personal experience in dancing tango in Buenos Aires. 
https://archive.org/details/mylife0000unse_a0f0/page/324/mode/2up?q=argentine&view=theater 

Isadora Duncan’s tango experience in Buenos Aires in 1916 was quite 
similar to the scene of “Habanera bonita’ (“Beautiful Habanera’”’), from the 


movie “Un Beso En El] Puerto” (1965), danced and sung by Manolo Escobar: 
https://youtu.be/oVH1Dkpddas 


Also seen in the song “Parlami d'amore, Marit” sung by Vittorio de Sica 
when dancing eye-on-eye with Lya Franca on the Italian film “Gli uomini, 
che mascalzont ...” (1932) 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=P4jDjLuCBkM 

Isadora felt exactly what was described in the book “El Baile” (1902) by 
the Spanish journalist and author Carlos Ossorio y Gallardo (1864-1921): 

“A habanera, danced with the partner of our desire, is undoubtedly a 
pteview of paradise, and it is inconceivable that it has been banished from 
the halls to be turned into fun and recreation for people who cannot 
understand all the spirituality that its notes contain, saturated with mysteries 
that tell us about women, birds, flowers, fruits that were ours and we did not 
know how to preserve.” ~ extract mentioned on the book “Estudios para los 


origenes del tango argentino” by Carlos Vegas (1966, edition 2007) 
https://core.ac.uk/download/pdf/95631798.pdf 


In 1901, Carlos Ossorio y Gallaro explained the birth of the Habanera: 

“A long time ago, a beautiful Creole, whose face seemed to have the ivory 
whiteness of the lily, her eyes all the splendor of the tropical sun, her gaze all 
the harmonious sweetness produced by the sleepy swaying of the green 
feather dusters that crown the tall palm trees, her figure the suppleness of the 
undulating and restless cornfields at the slightest breath of the hazy breeze 
sent by the silver and phosphorescent sea, her curves all the charm of line. 
graceful and sovereign; a beautiful Creole with lilting and lulling speech, with 
seductive languor, with a tender heart and violent passions, deposited the 
splendid treasure of her beauty in the indolent hammock, and before the faint 
swaying caused by the air from her fan, she closed her eyes, as if she wanted 
to perform an eclipse of the sun, and throwing a cascade of sighs, she fell 
into a deep sleep. Those sighs were her first habanera.” ~ Carlos Ossorio y 
Gallardo (1864-1921), “«La habanera», La Musica Mustrada Hispano- 


Americana, n° 53, mayo de 1901”. 
https://es.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/Habanera 
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The First Discovered Habanera - Love in the Dance 


The habanera was foundational music, a mother rhythm that nourished 
and served as a regulating element, as a pattern and metric, initially 
influencing many of the rhythms of America: tango, jazz, maxixe, samba, 
merengue, danzon, son and many other Hispanic American musics such as 
Spanish pasodoble, much of the Neapolitan song, zarzuela, and opera. The 
habanera dance originated from the French and English country dance, 
adapted by the African and mixed-race Cubans. It arrived as a dance with 
figures by the end of the 18th century, through the Spanish theatrical song, 
from New Orleans and Jamaica. Its growth began in 1762, with the English 
seizure of Havana, and the influx of French blacks fleeing the Haitian 
Revolution. Its rhythms of tango or tango congo left a profound imprint on 
the subsequent development of popular and folk music. The premiere of the 
first work featuring habanera traits took place in 1841, at the Café de La Lonja 
in Havana, at the entrance of O'Reilly Street, next to the Plaza de Armas and 
beside the Captain General's headquarters. It was an event of true national 
significance and marked the beginning of what would later consolidate 
habanera as a musical genre. On November 13, 1842, the newspaper La 
Prensa published "Love in the Dance: New Habanera Song set to Music with 
Piano Accompaniment.’ Researcher Zoila Lapique writes that 'this song 
means a lot to the history of music; it can be considered one of the first pieces 
of habaneta, despite its slight resemblance to the Spanish cuplé with the 


characteristic A and C cell, always present in the habanera. 
https://elblogdemariaclena.wordpress.com/2008/11/13/habanera-un-ritmo-madre/#more-6884 


“Yo soy nifia, soy bonita 

Y el pesar no conocf; 

Yo soy nifia, soy bonita, 

Y el pesar no conoci. 

Pero anoche, jay mamita!, 

Yo no se lo que senti. 

Mi corazon latio asi... 

jAy!, yo creo se agita 

Porque el amor entrdé en mi. 

Mamita, si, mamita, sf. 

No lo dudes, él palpita 

Porque el amor entrdé en mi. 

Mamita, si, mamita, sf. 

No lo dudes, él palpita 

Porque el amor entr6é en mi. 

Porque el amor entr6é en mi.” 
https://tangocongo.blogspot.com/2013/01/la-primera-habanera-descubierta.html 
Trio Matamoros -- Mariposita de Primavera (Habanera) 
https://youtu.be/eyU1wgQSOuE ?si=CNBYG2Q731EWIGCH 
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“How is the Habanera Danced Nowadays?” by Arsenio Lopez 


The Habanera, as defined by the Spanish Royal Academy, is a dance of 
Cuban origin, characterized by a two-by-four time signature and a slow, 
deliberate movement. My journey into the world of the Habanera began with 
curiosity. While familiar with the dance as depicted in Zarzuelas, my true 
understanding unfolded when I enrolled in a dance course. This experience, 
coupled with my penchant for taking detailed notes, led me to document the 
steps and nuances of the Habanera dance, which I've shared on my blog: 
http://segismundoencadenado.blogspot.com/p/habanera.htm 

Musically, the Habanera belongs to the "go and back" genre, emerging in 
the 19th century. It's a genre steeped in nostalgia, brought back by sailors and 
emigrants returning from Cuba. The Habanera's rhythm is a slow-paced 
binary musical genre, typically between 60 and 64 beats per minute. 
Composers like Ricardo la Fuente and Sebastian Iradier have contributed 
significantly to its evolution, integrating it into Spanish folklore, especially 
through zarzuelas. Today, in Spain, the Habanera is danced quite differently. 
It's regarded as a couple's dance, where partners embrace closely, reminiscent 
of the bolero or tango, yet maintaining its unique nostalgic essence. It's a 
sensual, "apertao" (tight) dance, distinct from the Argentine Tango in its lack 
of "firuletes" (embellishments) or "quebradas" (dips). The dance's core is its 
"vaivén" (cocking back and forth) movement, with the partners fitting closely 
together. This movement, combined with the sway of the hips, lends the 
Habanera its identity, setting it apart from the Argentine Tango. The music's 
slow tempo beckons a continuous interplay of nostalgia and emotion. 
Dancing the Habanera means surrendering to the music, allowing our bodies 
to move with steps that reflect our emotions and the rhythm. In dance, we 
respond to musical notes, their pauses, and embellishments. The melody 
guides our expression, infusing the dance with character.The "Habanera 
Scheme," with its precise, repetitive rhythm, suggests a ternary sequence in 
the music, prompting the dancer to make three movements per beat. 
However, akin to the musical structure - "eighth note with dot and sixteenth 
note, and two eighth notes" - dancers can vary their steps: two movements 
in the first measure and three in the second. This adaptation prevents 
monotony, enriching the dance with a blend of movement and sway, as if 
dancing on the deck of a gently rocking ship in the middle of the sea. 


For more insights into the Habanera dance, visit my detailed guide: 
https://arseniol.jimdofree.com/habanera-el-baile 


“Tango and the habanera, history of a rhythmic pattern” by Faustino Nufiez 
https://youtu.be/oe7haat24nI?si=cSYmNRDU19339_Uk 


“The tango has from the habanera the melodic-sentimental line, its emotional 
depth; he copies the virtuoso choreography of the milonga; and from 
candombe it accepts its rhythm and its "machacon" (tiresome), slow sound”. 
~ Hector and Luis Bate, “The History of the Tango” (1936) 
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The main steps of the habanera are: 


Basic step: This is the most basic step of the habanera. It is a simple 
step forward and back, with the weight on the ball of the foot. 

Sway: This is a gentle sway of the hips from side to side. 

Turn: This is a turn of the body, either clockwise or counterclockwise. 
Flap: This is a quick movement of the foot, usually from side to side. 
Cross: This is a movement where one foot crosses over the other. 
Promenade: This is a partner dance where the couple walks side by 
side, with the man leading the woman. 


Here are some additional details about each step: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


Basic step: The basic step of the habanera is a simple step forward 
and back, with the weight on the ball of the foot. To do the basic 
step, start with your feet shoulder-width apart. Step forward with your 
right foot, keeping your weight on the ball of your foot. Step back 
with your left foot, keeping your weight on the ball of your foot. 
Continue stepping forward and back, alternating feet. 

Sway: It’s a gentle sway of the hips from side to side. To do the sway, 
start with your feet shoulder-width apart. Sway your hips from side 
to side, keeping your upper body still. 

Turn: It’s a turn of the body, either clockwise or counterclockwise. 
To do the turn, start with your feet shoulder-width apart. Turn your 
body clockwise or counterclockwise, keeping your feet in place. 
Flap: It’s a quick movement of the foot, usually from side to side. To 
do the flap, start with your feet shoulder-width apart. Flap your foot 
from side to side, keeping your weight on the ball of your foot. 
Cross: It’s a movement of the feet where one foot crosses over the 
other. To do the cross, start with your feet shoulder-width apart. 
Cross your tight foot over your left foot, keeping your weight on yout 
right foot. Step back with your left foot, keeping your weight on your 
right foot. Continue crossing your feet, alternating feet. 

Promenade: It’s a partner dance where the couple walks side by side, 
with the man leading the woman. To do the promenade, start with 
the man and woman facing each other. The man places his right hand 
on the woman's back, and the woman places her left hand on the 
man's shoulder. The man steps forward with his right foot, and the 
woman steps forward with her left foot, continuing walking side by 
side, with the man leading the woman. 


Habanera in folk style by Lorena Bosio and Pablo Sanguinetti 
https://youtu.be/ZWZ1BxeWGIU 


Habanera in tango salon style by Graciela Cano and Pedto Vujovich 
https://youtu.be/puBfbggKiAs 


Habanera in tango milonguero style by Tony “El Tucumano” and partner 
https://www.youtube.com/shorts/tvVcynuVTwE 
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The Habanera: barracks, brothel, and port by Francisco Sala Aniorte 


Between a coming and going of the habanera from Cuba to Spain and 
again back to the Antillean Island, it was taken as a genre of song with a clear 
Spanish influence, since in Cuba this type of music was not cultivated much, 
while in Spain it reached a great diffusion through the zarzuelas. The 
zatzuelas used to contain this type of pieces that soon became popular, 
especially if we take into account the importance of the conflict of the events 
of the moment: the Ten Years' War (Spanish: Guerra de los Diez Afios; 
1868-1878), also known as the Great War (Guerra Grande) and the War of 
'68, was part of Cuba's fight for independence from Spain. 

It was born as a danceable genre, being preferred in the rooms of the 
“chinese barracks” (“‘chinas cuarteleras’’), servants of the soldiers who fought 
with the local natives (“indios”) and for the restructuring of the national 
army. They danced with a partner embracing and the bodies rubbed against 
each other, more or less regardless of the trust there was, turning those rooms 
into true brothels and those women into harlots. “Chinese districts” (“barrios 
chinos”) have given their name to the areas where prostitutes lived and 
worked. It can be used to understand the origin and meaning of the word 
“china” or “chinita” (little china) that appears in the lyrics of the habanera 
“La Paloma”. In the last third of the 19th century, it was customaty on 
soldiers' pay days to perform dances in the “chinese rooms” (“cuartos de 
chinas”) in which groups participated singing habaneras. The soldiers and 
their friends entertained themselves and played with the “chinaje” (group of 
“chinas”). Another example is present in the lyrics of an anonymous 
habanera copied from the repertoire of the Sociedad Carnavalesca 'La 
Africana’, published in 1876: 

« Carnival Sunday, 

I dressed as a mask 

and I went with my chinita 

in the Prado for a walk. 

Come with me, sweetie 

come with me to dance 

Oh! The two of us will dance the tango 

I like the dance. 

get a little closer, 

Come closer for God's sake! 

Oh my God, don't get so close, 

that the Master can come. 

How is Panchita? 

How is she crying? 

As so white and so fall in love ». 

http://www.cronistasoficiales.com/?p=36580 
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“Life and death of La Mulata.” by Juan Andreo Garcia 


This illustrated chronicle of prostitution in 19th century Cuba. 

The fate of the mulatto woman or the graphic representation of a myth. 
It is an attempts to approach a topic somewhat forgotten by Cuban 
historiography: that of prostitution in the second half of the 19th century, a 
topic that presents serious problems. 

Among them, the lack of direct sources stands out since the Civil 
Government destroyed the records that were in its files in the Hygiene 
section after the Spanish-Cuban War. 

That is why we propose the use of less conventional sources (lithography) 
that can be as revealing or more revealing than traditional ones. 

Specifically, we are referring to the illustrations that wrapped the boxes of 
Cuban tobacco—the marquillas—which constitute in themselves a true 
artistic jewel, as well as a reflection of the social and economic reality of the 
environment in which they were created. 

These labels are grouped into collectible series of which the object of our 
study will be those selected with the title “Life and death of La Mulata”. 

In the stories that we are going to describe, the trade that we have been 
describing does not appear evidently; It is clear that at that point in the 
century it was not possible to talk about such a problem without further ado. 

A society like Cuba still breathed a sufficient degree of religious 
traditionalism and moral conservatism, which it knew how to apply perfectly 
to the safeguarding of forms. 

Faced with this “imperceptible repression”, popular demonstrations seek 
to transeress surveillance and with interesting mischief and ingenuity, they 
know how to capture a series of “apparently hidden” messages but, in reality, 
very clear to the society to which they are directed. 

Consequently, “the mulatta” who appears to us is not the conventional 
prostitute that we know, although what surrounds her (the characters), her 
gestures, her gestures and activities are clearly defined and catalogued as those 
of that woman who traffics her sex. 

All tobacco factories dedicated some of their collections to telling the 
moralizing, critical and ironic story of the life, destiny and end of the mulatto 
woman. 

Almost all the series have the same structure, although its texture logically 
changes depending on the author and the allegories that frame the central 
vignette and, above all, the general title of the comic. 

Citing the three commercial houses we have talked about, we can describe 
some characteristics of each series. 

“La Charanga de Villegas”—perhaps the most complete—brings together 
a series of 15 numbered vignettes, surrounded by an ornate border of 
allegories of characters (musicians) that refer to the commercial name. 
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The story is titled Life and Death of the Mulata. 

The first vignette represents a merchant sitting at the door of a cantina 
and smoking peacefully, perhaps watching over his business, or at the foot 
of the bar counter where he may be having a drink. The aforementioned 
character extends his arm and gives money to a black woman. The caption 
of the illustration reads like this: “He who sows lame”. There is no doubt 
that, in isolation, the image may be somewhat ambiguous, but if we see the 
entire sequence, and especially the second vignette, the reference is clear: the 
male character is earning, or paying, for unequivocally sexual favours, of the 
black woman. In the second vignette, the same man appears, already dressed 
in walking clothes and quite elegant - which denotes his social status 
(merchant) - in the house of the black woman who, with her breasts in the 
ait, shows an obvious pregnancy, to which the text caption refers: “The 
harvest is not very pleasant’. In the third vignette, the coloured woman 
appeats with a baby in her arms and a little mulata by the hand, passing in 
front of the tavern (business) of the same man, who is in the doorway, 
witnessing how the girl goes to a boy who looks at it, we do not know 
whether by inciting him to play or with the insinuating malice that he has 
learned in his mother's house, since the text reads: “It promises optimal 
fruits”. The following vignettes narrate the activities of the little mulata, now 
an exuberant woman, dressed in a “provocative” way and with manners and 
attitudes of the same tone. But it is interesting a certain nuance of illusion of 
the woman, that she believes in the good intentions of the gentleman who is 
going to remove her from her social status, dreaming that she will fulfill that 
wish of hers. Well, in the fourth vignette of the series, the lover says: “If you 
love me you will be happy”. The mulatto woman, excited by that hope, in the 
following vignette flees from her hut and the environment in which she was 
born: a retreat in time. Already in a more luxurious house, looking in the 
mirror, dressed in a tight corset, she convinces herself: “My dear, she says, 
have hope”. In the following images, the little mulata rejoices and is 
convinced of her beauty, which helps her make men follow her, surround her 
with attention at dances, at parties, etc. However, already in vignette number 
eleven, things begin to change: “Winds from the bow”, beauty withers and 
we see the little mulata on the street with a bottle in her hand and, dishevelled, 
capturing the attention of a man, but now that man is black and his 
profession is as a coachman: “Charity, do you want a wickr... Yay!!’’. In the 
next one she is taken prisoner by a civil guard: “The punishment’. With the 
text of “The Consequences’, the image of a hospital room full of beds with 
sick mulatto women appears in vignette number fourteen, and finally in 
vignette number fifteen, a black funeral cart and the unequivocal text: “End 
of all pleasure”. Image that takes on a marked character due to its contrast 
with that of a white woman crossing the street, it seems that she is coming 
from hearing mass, since she is wearing a veil. 
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Another series on the subject is called Historia de la Mulata, from the 
house “Real Fabrica de Eduardo Guill6”. This comic follows almost the same 
structure as the previous one; but in it a central vignette stands out that is 
larger and clearer in its graphic texture, in which the environment 
surrounding the characters can be seen more clearly. In the series we see, 
first, some gentlemen who, in front of a winery—Gabilan's—decorated with 
every detail, give away and court a young black woman. At the bottom it 
reads: School of first letters. In the following one, a sailor buys from a black 
woman one of the fruits that she carries on a table on her head: Provide the 
means to achieve the ends. Vignette, like the one in the previous series, 
innocent in its appearance, if it were not for the one that follows, in which 
the same black woman appears in front of a shop visibly pregnant: Mishaps 
of the trade. In another image the black woman, with the mulatto woman by 
the hand, demands money from the sailor, at the door of his hut facing the 
bay, it seems to be to support their little daughter: Direct attack on the 
pocket; as if wanting to exemplify that that relationship has somewhat 
uncomfortable consequences for the sailor's pocket. Immediately, the 
mulatto appears being given and maintained by a gentleman in a sumptuous 
house: El palomo y la gabilana. In the next one, that “pimp” collects the 
money that a well-to-do bourgeois gives to the little mulata. Finally, vignettes 
later, that mulatto woman surrounded by misery washes clothes surrounded 
by four children: Some dust brings this sludge. The series ends with the 
unmistakable gloomy image of death. The same thing happens in the series 
“La vida de la Mulata’”, from the “La Honradez” Factory. This series has 
darker, stronger colours and a markedly cartoonish character in its characters. 
It narrates the life of the mulatto from her birth to a black maid and a white 
father, passing through the joyful life and compliments of the gentlemen on 
the walk: “May God preserve you, tasty girl’; until she, already very 
deteriorated, worn out, with a cigarette in her hand and without any physical 
attractiveness, a black coach driver tells her: “Now you ate neither chicha nor 
limona”. The comic ends with the dying mulatta on a stretcher carried by 
four black men who take her to the hospital. 


https://estudiosamericanos.revistas.csic.es/index.php /estudiosamericanos/article/view/402/408 
https://portalinvestigacion.um.es/documentos/5f05013b299952466643cf6e 
http: //www.cta.ipt.pt/download/OIPDownload/ideatio JULHO _8.pdf 


**SECRET NOVEL (the Haitian revolution behind the birth of the tango 
in Cuba): “Paoletta, la pasion de Haiti” (the passionate life of French princess 
Pauline Bonaparte (1780 — 1825) and Haitian Revolution (1791 — 1804)) by 


Jordi Siracusa, 2015*** 
https://www.amazon.com/Paoletta-pasi?/0C3%B3n-mirada-er%C3%B3tica-Spanish/dp/ 8416321647 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Pauline Bonaparte 


https://shannonselin.com/2014/03/pauline-bonaparte 
https://www.nationalgeographic.com /history/history-magazine /article/pauline-napoleon-bonaparte-sister-fashion-romance-beauty-loyalty 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Haitian Revolution#War_of independence 
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On the Afrocuban origins of tango by Lisa Avanzi 


To understand what is meant when it is claimed that Argentine tango has 
black roots it is necessary to take a leap into the American colonial past. The 
black heritage that survives in tango is the result of centuries of cultural 
exchange between Europe, Africa and America. When Africans landed in the 
New World, starting in 1500, music and dance were at the centre of this 
exchange. Deprived of everything, they continued to practice their musical 
and dance traditions as the only remaining link with their homeland. Black 
dances were considered vulgar and indecent by the colonial authority, and for 
this reason they were subjected to rigid social control. However, prohibiting 
the dance did not eliminate the practice; blacks continued to practice their 
traditions despite censorship. The missionaries soon realized that music and 
dance played an important role in the social life of the slaves that could not 
be completely repressed. They therefore decided to use them as a tool to 
civilize Indians and Africans, starting that process of assimilation and te- 
elaboration of music and dance that will lead to the birth of the new dances 
of Latin America. In Argentina in the magazine The British Packet and 
Argentine News of 4 July 1835 we read that three black couples dance the 
African version of the minuet: “On one of the evenings, we witnessed an 
Afrincan dance [...] three black young ladies [...] and three young gentlemen 
of the same complexion, were dancing minuets a la mode d'Angole, to the 
music of the tom-tom”’. There are many documents that show us how music 
and dance are subjected to a process of transculturation, thus becoming a 
means of social integration and acquiring a leading role in the construction 
of national identity in the era of independence. In the centuries-old struggle 
between inclusion and exclusion, Africans who enjoyed greater freedoms 
adapted to the customs of whites driven by the desire to be part of their 
society. Cuba was the main centre of this exchange where music, songs and 
dances from Spain met with Indian and African musical and dance traditions. 
Thanks to the tobacco and sugar trade, the economic growth of the island 
also allowed, in the second half of the 18th century, the development of 
music and the multiplication of public dances. The profession of musician 
was not considered a noble art by the white population but was coveted by 
the black population who had acquired a certain degree of freedom. Negroes 
who met both musical traditions could become professional musicians. Maria 
Teresa Linares reminds us that in Cuba "during the first centuries of the 
colony, music was a profession of blacks, frowned upon by white society" 
and that musical activity was so vast that "during the year of 1769 they 
celebrated 534 fiestas in Cuba’. The ships that then incessantly crossed the 
Atlantic, stopping in the major cities of South America, brought with them 
the new music and dances that the sailors played and danced in the taverns 
of the ports of Havana, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 
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In 1765 the Libre Comercio Decree allows the Caribbean islands to open 
direct trade routes with South America and the one between Cuba and 
Buenos Aires was activated in 1767. 

Ethnomusicology has attempted to reconstruct the history of the 
evolution of musical forms and their rhythmic models, a history shared by 
both shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Black music is based on polyrhythm and in particular three-parted and 
two-parted music is played simultaneously and alternately. This modality 
contributed to the variety of musical forms and to the establishment of some 
binary formulas that spread throughout the Americas. Some musicologists, 
including the Cuban Rolando Perez, advance the hypothesis that African- 
American musicians have binarized the ternary rhythms of Spanish origin. 
Syncopation and the tendency to play and sing off-beat also derive from 
African polyrhythm. 

In the process of creolization of the first European musical and dance 
forms, all these elements of music were incorporated into new popular 
dances such as tango, samba, rumba and merengue. It can be said that the 
polyrhythm, vitality and mischievousness of African rhythms, integrating into 
European music, allowed the birth of an entire new musical continent. 
Among the binary formulas that will establish themselves and then remain in 
tango there are: the “pi¢ de musica Negra” (what today we call characteristic 
“syncopa”’ ), the African tango or congo tango (which will later take the name 
of American tango or habanera, a rhythm that remains in the milonga) and 
the 3+3+2 (basic rhythm of the Pampean milonga). One of the first musical 
and dance forms to be creolized, that is, modified by African-American 
musicians and dancers, is contradance which arrived in the French and 
Spanish colonies of Santo Domingo, Cuba, Argentina and Uruguay in the 
first half of the 18th century. Here it is adapted to the syncopated rhythms 
of African Americans, predominantly binary. 

The first written contradances found in Cuba containing the African 
tango rhythm and its variants date back to the early 19th century, but these 
rhythms were certainly passed down orally much earlier. A Cuban critic 
wrote, in the Diario Liberal of 6 January 1821, "I enjoy more a contradanza 
as congada than the best Italian operatic aire". Even the way of dancing 
contradance is influenced by the Creole spirit as demonstrated by Alcide 
D'Orbigny. During his stop in Brazil he attended a show in Rio de Janeiro 
where "the young mulatres performed in the Brazilian dance, beautiful and 
gayer than the Spanish dance". Contradance is influenced by the African and 
mulatto population in different areas of Latin America, giving rise to local 
variations. For example, in Buenos Aires and Montevideo the Creole variants 
of contradance are called cieloto , pericon and media cafia. Arséne Isabelle, 
on his trip to Buenos Aires in 1834, witnessed a dance that he deemed 
immoral called media cafia danced by black and mestizo dancers. 
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The word tango, which appeared at the end of the 18th century, from 
Cuba to Argentina, refers to something that belongs to African music and 
dance in general. There are numerous documents that attest to this, the most 
famous of which is the Diccionario de Voces Cubanas by Estéban Pichardo 
from 1836 where the definition of tango is found: "Reunion de negros 
bozales para bailar al son de sus tambores o atabales". Even in Spain the 
tango is known as an African dance as can be seen from the theatrical 
announcements in the Diario de Madrid of 1822: “En el de la Cruz a las 8 de 
la noche [...] comedia en 3 actos: con el baile titulado Tango de los negros”. 
Although we cannot know what type of show it was, it is clear that the word 
tango is connected to a dance that belongs to blacks. In Argentina and 
Uruguay the dance and music of blacks, generically called tango since the 
beginning of the 19th century, took the name of candombe around 1830, to 
once again designate a form characterized by the syncretism between Africa 
and Europe. According to Lauro Ayestaran, “Candombe pertains to the cycle 
of profane pantomimic dances over the coronations of the Congo kings with 
relief from the white summer institutions”. It is a Creole version of the 
African dance that "has great similarity with the Contradanza". With 
tango/candombe the groups of the naciones Africanas celebrated El dia de 
Reyes (The Kings Day) by venerating the Christian saints as they were 
forbidden to idolize their divinities. The white population attended these 
demonstrations in large numbers. The music changes, the dance changes and 
even the terminology is renewed. In Cuba contradance is called Cuban 
contradance or simply dance (La Danza), in Europe it will be called Cuban 
dance or American tango, and later habanera or habanera dance. Since 1870 
there ate documents that prove that blacks dance in pairs, shaking their 
bodies, a dance they call tango. Starting from the 1850s and 1860s, the first 
Zarzuelas companies arrived in the Rio de la Plata, staging comedies with 
black-themed American tangos. The Afro-descendants probably recognized 
as precisely what they saw in the theaters and the prestige acquired by their 
music and dance led them to identify with tango as a symbol of modernity. 
Rafael Barreda, founder in 1865 of the first society of false blacks Los 
Negros, recounts in an article from 1909 that between 1865 and 1870 in the 
theatrical environment "the tastes changed and the novels and operatic aire 
passed to ... the tangos! Black music is all about great success." 


https://www.socialtango.it/served/media/articolo_origine_negra_del%20tango/articolo_origine negra _del%20tango.html 

** NEW DISCOVERY “The black origin of tango: Tango Patagones by 
sudden-singer Gabino Ezeiza” by, Luis Ballin, Buenos Aires, 2019. It appears 
published, for the first time in more than a century, a black tango by the 
payador Gabino Ezeiza, with its corresponding score and documentary 
background. The black origin could have come from several branches, if not 
from all a little: from the habanera itself, from the latent black element in 


Andalusian tango or ftom the blacks of Buenos Aites themselves.*** 
https://acortar.link/BciWzx 
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The Changi: the hidden soul of the afrocuban dance by Adé Osun 


“Like any musical genre, each dance has its form, its style, its 
characteristics. In the case of changiif the dance is simple, but at the same 
time it is somewhat complicated because you have to keep the musical time 
with one of the instruments and at the same time keep your feet dragging 
along the floor all the time. We always have to keep in mind that the changiif, 
to dance it, what guides us is the marimbula or marimba, to dance a good 
changiif, asyncopado. It's hard for you with a partner to dance that rhythm 
of changiii, since you can't lift your feet to show something more exaggerated, 
as you may attempt to. There is at one moment a small sway, as we say 
“tumbadito”, of accent, in some of the moments when the figure is going to 
change that the man moves you, but there is no movement of the torso. It is 
movement all the time of the feet, sliding along the floor, dragging, without 
giving strength to the movement, and of course, the woman has to let herself 
go all the time with the man, there has to be a connection, a relationship. 

When you danced the changiii with a man who caught your attention, you 
were happy, because they took the opportunity to say little things in your ear 
and things like that. I am a dancer, see... but in the workshops that I have 
taught I have seen people who cannot grasp it because they are not used to 
musical time. 

[Regarding the changiif master dancer, Bella.] For me, Bella is the trophy 
that everyone wanted to have as a dancer. The first time a teacher took me 
to see her there at her house, she told me: 

“Are you sute you want to dance changiifr” 

I said yes, you know, I really liked seeing her dancing. 

And I said yes, because I have danced it, but she tells me: 

“Yesp... you have danced where? in your living room?” 

And then she tells me that it is not like that, for a changtif dancer, one 
must drink water, eat, bathe by dancing changui.” ~ interview with Yaneisi 
Chibas Caboverde aka "Adé Osun", Director of the company "Danza Libre", 
for the documentary "Nuestro Changiii" (Our Changiid). 


https://youtu.be/ HMaBZwKBvGE?si=ZVXIjXZsGkpvO4k1 

Guamo Prize awarded to dance teacher Yaneisi Chibas, Cuba, 2021 
https://www.venceremos.cu/guantanamo-cultura-noticias/27187-otorgan-premio-guamo-a-maestra-de-danza-yaneisi-chibas 
Basic Steps - Changi, Nengon, Kiriba by Niurka and Mirlania, Cuba, 2022 
https://www.youtube.com/playlist?list=PLO6I6GHkWvQ0bd54wohfdo9s_ DPbQhs5T 

Five Changiiiseros: The Changui of Guantanamo, Cuba 
https://youtu.be/hADZpngTVoE 

Dancing Changi by Yaimara y Winter, Guantanamo, Cuba, 2016 
https://youtu.be/CIps3TFKwhg 

Workshop — how to learn to play and dance Changtii, Cuba, 2022 
https://youtu.be/r2_uiAnFXvs 

Ben Lapidus on Changui/: Music of Eastern Cuba 


https://afropop.org/articles /ben-lapidus-on-chang’/”oC3%BC%C3%AD-music-of-eastern-cuba 


Milonga “dame la lata”, Orquestra Tipica Changi, film in La Habana, 1950s 


https://youtu.be/DtLIRIQYjNO 
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The first Tango singer in Europe: the Cuban, Maria Martinez (1820-1910) 


The Tango was invented by the blacks. It has its origins in slave meetings 
in Cuba, from where it grew up to become Flamenco and later Argentine 
Tango: “even Rosalia's Rumba came out of this” said José Luis Ortiz Nuevo. 

The first woman who sang a tango in Paris accompanied by her guitar was 
the "famous black girl" - as the chronicles referred to her - the Cuban, Maria 
Martinez de Loreto (1820-1910), around 1850. And, according to the press 


of the time, "charmed the Parisian philharmonic world." 
https://www.diariosur.es/culturas/musica/tango-inventaron-negros-20190710211103-nt.html 


Ana Maria Loreto Martinez was a Cuban guitarist and singer who was 
active in Spain, France and the United Kingdom in the mid-19" century. 
Originating in Cuba, she moved to Seville and studied at the Madrid Royal 
Conservatory. She performed to prominent audiences in Paris and latterly 
London, at Her Majesty's Theatre, which attracted significant press coverage. 

Martinez was born in Havana, Cuba, to free Black parents. Her father was 
a cabinetmaker, employed at a store called "La Gamba". Her musical abilities 
were recognised at a young age, and she became part of the family of the 
Intendente of Havana, Don Francisco Aguilar, and was educated with his 
daughters. Aguilar and his family returned to their native Spain, and Martinez 
accompanied them, settling in Seville. Martinez married Don Mariano 
Morena, a Cuban army officer, but the couple were later forced to leave Cuba 
after falling foul of the Cuban authorities. Martinez returned to Seville and 
taught guitar to pay for her entry to the Madrid Royal Conservatory. Martinez 
impressed Queen Isabella II of Spain and received a "life pension" from her 
in 1848, though it was ended two years later in 1850, after which Martinez 
frequently struggled financially. 

Martinez later performed in Paris to great success. In July 1850 Martinez 
appeared in a divertissement at Her Majesty's Theatre in London called “Les 
Delices du Serail”, set in a seraglio. After the curtain came up, a Sultan was 
shown amused by the dances of odalisques. Martinez then appeared "attired 
in a suit of rich amber-coloured satin" and performed. Her debut appearance 
at the theatre had been twice delayed by the closure of the theatre as a result 
of the death of Prince Adolphus, Duke of Cambridge, and her vocal 
hoarseness. The Times wrote that "the expectations of the public...were not 
a little wound up". In London Martinez was marketed as the "Black Malibran', 
in reference to the Spanish singer Maria Malibran. Edward Walford, writing 
in Old and New London (1878) wrote Martinez "sang quaint Spanish 
melodies". The opera manager Benjamin Lumley wrote in his History of the 
Opera, that Martinez's songs were "full of original charm, her execution 
excellent, her voice sweet, pure, and true; but the whole performance was 
small almost to meagteness, and, although it might well be regarded as a 
piquant musical curiosity, it failed in any real power of attraction". 
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The Illustrated London News described her voice as "wild, quaint and 
graceful" with its "dominant qualities" of "picturesqueness and its strong and 
unanticipated contrasts" and described her vocal quality as "sweet and 
luscious". The Times wrote that her singing was "quaint and pointed, 
especially when she seems to give vent to a flow of spirits". The Times wrote 
that "much applause" followed each song but concluded that "enough 
disapprobation was mingled with approval to render it pretty certain the 
Cuban style of vocalization will not get a permanent foothold in this 
country". 

Martinez's race was frequently commented on in contemporary accounts. 
The Illustrated London News wrote that "the fame of this lady had reached 
us and as a mark of social progress in the 'black race' was to us fraught with 
peculiar interest". The Times wrote that the appearance in one of the boxes 
of Her Majesty's Theatre of "a lady of colour has caused much conversation 
in the lobbies". Later 19th century accounts of her used racist language. In a 
chapter entitled "The Desecration of the Stage" in the periodical Time, an 
anonymous writer wrote that "the idea of nigger minstrelsy had not yet 
suggested itself" before Martinez was introduced to the "English opera goer" 
after a "great flourish of trumpets" and lamented the contemporaneous 
appearance of the Mastodon Minstrels. 

Martinez resided in France around 1858-1863. The French writer 
Théophile Gautier corresponded with Martinez while she was in Paris earlier 
in 1850, marvelling at "La Malibran" and recommending her to various 
theatres and operas. Between 1856 and 1859 Félix Nadar took a series of 
studio photographs of "Maria l'Antillaise", thought to be of Maria Martinez. 
She continued to struggle financially while performing and transitioned from 
performing in operas and theatres to cafes, such as the Alcazar at 10 rue 
Faubourg Poissonniére. 

Charles Baudelaire wrote of her in a letter to Apollonie Sabatier, "Did you 
know that the unfortunate (“l'infortunée”) Mrs. Martinez was hanging out in 
the lyrical cafes and that she was singing a few days ago at the Alcazar?" She 
did not find the success of her earlier performances and returned to Spain in 
1863. 


https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Maria Mart%C3%ADnez (singer) 

[Maria l'Antillaise] : [tenant un éventail] : [photographie] / [Nadar] (1820-1910) 
ttps://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10535439¢ 

[Maria I'Antillaise] : [assise, la poitrine dénudée] : [photographie] / [Nadar] (1820-1910) 
ttps://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10535435p 

Maria !'Antillaise / Nadar (1820 - 1910) 

ttp://www.musee-orsay.fr/fr/ oeuvres /maria-lantillaise-2428 

Maria Martinez, la “Malibran negra” 

https://historiamujeres.es/vidas/martinez-de-loreto-maria. html 

Maria Martinez, los afios oscutos de la “Malibran Noire” (Paris) 0 la “Black Malibran” (London) 
https://cadaverparaiso.wordpress.com/2020/04/28/martinez-linfortunee-los-anos-oscuros-de-la-malibran-noire 
Tango Americano: chanson Creole, 1860 
ttps://digitalcollections.nypl.org/items/e6b77a90-07cc-0133-8484-58d385a7b928 
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Dialogue of dances: old "Dofia Habanera" versus new "Don Reggaeton" 


“Do not give up your roots, because that is how we are stronger...” 
by C. Cecilio Tieles Ferrer, Principal Specialist of the National Museum 
of Music, National Museum of Music, La Habana, Cuba, October 27, 2022 


On our block we have a very musical neighbour who likes to share the 
music of a genre that has been in vogue for a few years - and controversial, 
it must be said -. This brought to my memory the famous dialogue of the 
teacher Fernando Ortiz of "Dofia Aztcar" and "Don Tabaco" and by 
association of ideas, transculturation. 


"Dofa Habanera" said to "Don Reggaetén" one day: 

— Do you know that you are my son? The rhythm of the habanera is 

what distinguishes us from the rest. Come and I will tell you our story: 

« Iam the second of the Cuban musical lineage. My parents were the 
habanera contradanza, the first Cuban genre to emerge from the inspiration 
of transculturated Cuban blacks. This is said quickly, however, is unknown 
to you, dear Reggaeton, and to our great public. Without the presence of 
these Cuban blacks and mulattoes, worth the redundancy, there would be no 
Cuban music. It is logical, because the discrimination, the consideration of 
"savage and uncultivated", the exploitation to which the black African slaves 
were subjected — whose average lifespan is estimated to be seven years — 
made it very difficult to exchange with whites. The free Cuban black and 
mulatto were an essential part of the economy, defense and culture. Read the 
dance scene from the novel “Cecilia Valdés” (1882) by the great Cirilo 
Villaverde (1812-1894), and you will see the popularity of the dance enjoyed 
by whites, mulattoes and blacks: 

“’.. The dance was known to be one of those that, without our knowing 
its origin, was called “cuna” (“cradle”) in Havana. We only know that they 
took place at fair times, that individuals of both sexes of the coloured class 
had free entrance to them, without denying it to the young whites who used 
to honour them with their presence. The fact, however, that a good 
refreshment was prepared inside proves that if that was a “cuna” (“cradle”) 
in the broadest sense of the word, at least part of the audience had received 
a previous invitation or expected to be well received. ...” 
https://www.gutenberg.org/ebooks/28281 
“Cecilia Valdés” film 1981 — introduction of Santa Barbara and deity Changed 
https://youtu.be/HvugmR7]0hs 
“Cecilia Valdés” — novel synopsis 
https://www.ecuted.cu/Cecilia Vald%C3%A9s_ (novela) 

“Cecilia Valdés” — sculpture by the artist Erig Rebull 
https://www.ecured.cu/Escultura_de Cecilia Vald%C3%A9s 
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As our poet Nicolas Guillén would say years later: “everything mixed”. 

White Cuban Creoles were not interested in art, a typical Hispanic trait: 
art practiced by others; we our own: business, the military, and religion. That 
gap was successfully filled by black and mulatto Cuban musicians. This was 
so evident that José Antonio Saco, defender of Cubanness in the face of 
annexation, denounced in 1838 that the arts were in the power of blacks. And 
that, for him was a contradiction: “Cuban art in the hands of blacks?” 

No. From that moment on, whites with first and last names burst in — 
before they appeared in the press with their initials — and they began to 
appear. One of them was Nicolas Ruiz Espadero. Cuban culture is very rich, 
an equally hackneyed phrase, we have from the contradanza, through the 
danz6n, the rumba, to La Bayamesa de Fornaris, Céspedes and Castillo. 

Transculturated blacks have made a great contribution to world musical 
culture since the 16th-17th century. They have even marked it. That is being 
invisible. For example, a genre like the suite, the seed of the sonata, 
considered a “pure” and “immaculate” European product, can contain two 
dances — the “zarabanda” and the “chaconne” — of black origin. 

I'm not saying African, because as maestro Ortiz said, it is no longer one 
thing or the other, it is a new fruit. Someone unaware of this data, could 
consider the Eurocentric work suite rejected as such, when it was marked 
from the beginning by this new culture that was emerging. These dances were 
passed for Spanish, hiding their origin. The merit was awarded to Spain, a 
world power at the time, and from here, the dances spread throughout 
Europe. Therefore, my son, concluded "Dofia Habanera", do not give up 
your roots, because that is how we are stronget... ». 


https://medium.com/museomusicacuba/di%/%C3%A Llogo-entre-do%C3%B 1a-habanera-y-don-reggaet C3 %B3n-22e0cab73c67 


“A long time ago... 

a beautiful Creole with a lilting and lulling speech, 

of languid seductresses, with tender hearts and violent passions, 
she deposited the splendid treasure of her beauty, 

in the indolent hammock, 

and before the faint swaying that the air of her fan caused him, 
she closed her eyes, 

as if she wanted to perform an eclipse of the sun, 

and releasing a cascade of sighs, 

she fell into a deep sleep. 

Those sighs were the first habanera.” 
https://youtu.be/zfJoJdeYe04 


“Cecilia Valdés” film 1981 — the history of Santa Barbara and deity Chango 
https://youtube.com/playlistrlist=PL2wrl vrsaQKz1tSTUN2jSZjr00F2V9hTRO 
Milonga “dame la lata”, Orquestra Tipica Changii, film in La Habana, 1950s 
https://youtu.be/DtL1RIQYjNO 
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To Santa Barbara (Long live Chango!), by Celina & Reutilio, Cuba, 1949 


“Holy Barbara blessed 

For you my lyre arises 

and with emotion is inspired 

before your beautiful image 

Long live Chang6 Long live Chango! Long live Changé Gentlemen... 


With infinite will 

heart ripping 

the melodious expression 

Asking you from heaven 

send us your consolation 

and your holy blessing 

Long live Chango! Long live Chang6! Long live Chango! Gentlemen ... 


Revered and pure virgin 

Holy Barbara blessed 

revered and pure virgin 

Holy Barbara blessed 

our favorite prayer 

we take up to your height 

Long live Chango! Long live Chang6! Long live Chango! Gentlemen ... 


With joy and tenderness 

I want to take my trovada 

there in your sacred mansion 

where the good illuminates 

next to your divine cup 

and your holy sword 

Long live Chango! Long live Chang6! Long live Chango! Gentlemen ... 


In the name of my nation 

Holy Barbara I ask you 

in the name of my nation 

Holy Barbara I ask you 

that you water with your fluid 

yout holy blessing 

Long live Chango! Long live Changé! Long live Chango! Gentlemen ... 

https://vyoutu.be/_QYaAeWraws 
“From Chango to Tango to Tango” (2011) by Egle Martinez, Buenos Aires 
https://youtu.be/IUYm_sPQOlkc 
“Dancing Candombe in San Telmo” (1967) by Egle Martinez (1936 — 2022) 
https://youtu.be/LjVHxMIM76g 
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Who is Santa Barbara? Who is Chango? 


The history of Santa Barbara dates back to the third century. A rich pagan 
kept his daughter locked in a tower to keep her from having contact with the 
outside world. She kept steadfast to her Christian faith and was killed by her 
own father's sword. Santa Barbara is often portrayed with a crown, miniature 
chains, swords and a tower. Santa Barbara continues to be a popular saint in 
modern times, perhaps best known as the patron saint of armorer, 
artillerymen, military engineers, miners and others who work with explosives, 
because of her legend's association with lightning and fire. 

Cuba is a very unique country. Its culture has been enriched by all the 
peoples that arrived during the colonization years: the Chinese, the Spanish, 
and the Africans. Here, the Yoruba religions are wide practiced and the study 
of the syncretism and its development through the centuries takes place at 
every hour. You have to take this into account if you plan to come to Cuba 
to spend your vacation time and knowing this, you will easily notice all the 
syncretic aspects that underlie in the Cubans? daily life. In Cuba, December 
Ath is the feast day of Santa Barbara. It is a great party for all who believe in 
her. People also associate Chango, an orisha deity that slaves adored, with 
this day. The celebrations involve parties and dancing into the night. In the 
Afro-Cuban religion of Santeria, Santa Barbara is syncretized with Changd 
— the deity of fire, lightning and thunder. Cuban tradition dictates offerings 
to her of apples, roses, cigars and rum. Santa Barbara as Chango is the owner 
of fire, lightening, thunder and war, but he is also the patron of music, 
drumming and dancing. In Santeria, Changd is male and represents male 
beauty, virility, passion and power. His colours are red and white, and his 
“eleke” (sacred necklace), is made of alternating red and white beads. 
Devotees are usually required to dress in white, and women in white eyelet 
fabric. Santa Barbara is the Catholic Saint, but also the devotes to Chang6, 
the orisha deity that the slaves adored and that she had much similar to Santa 
Barbara celebrate this day enthusiastically. 

In the town Giiines, very near to Havana, her church was set, when a 
Spanish Priest brought the same image that still stands out there. On 
December 4th the town is full of people that are devotes. It is a great party 
of the town and from the previous day people go arriving to pray or to pay 
promises. This is a party that if you attend you will never forget. Probably 
you ate going to be invited to experience all the rites that take place in a house 
where this Saint is highly praised. This is a new experience for sure! 
https://norfipc.com/cuba/la-capilla-santa-barbara-guines.php 

“The Tango diction that later became Tango constitutes a corruption of 
the name Changed, God of thunder and storms in the mythology of the 
Yorubas of Nigeria and thus, the drum used in their rituals was called.” ~ 
Néstor Ortiz Oderigo (1912 — 1996) 


https://www.afribuku.com/tango-argentino-negro-africano-afro 
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“Black Tango” — dancing from the heart in the Bailongo dance patties 


“Black Tango” — a concept that dances in the shadows of the traditional 
Tango, embodying a more intimate, perhaps even clandestine expression of 
this passionate dance. In the vibrant tapestry of Tango's history, this concept 
can be imagined as a parallel narrative, where the dance transcends its 
customaty boundaries. In the world of “Black Tango,” the dance floor 
becomes a realm of heightened sensuality and profound connection. Here, 
dancers are not merely performers but storytellers, their bodies weaving tales 
of desire and intimacy. This style could emphasize the close embrace, a 
hallmark of traditional Tango, but taken to new levels of closeness. The 
dancers’ torsos press together with no space left between, as if they are 
merging into one entity. The movements in “Black Tango” might be slower, 
more deliberate, yet charged with an undercurrent of urgency. Legs 
intertwine and glide in a mesmerizing display of controlled passion, each step 
a statement of trust and connection. In this world, the Tango's traditional 
steps could be adapted to create a more fluid, continuous motion, enhancing 
the feeling of a seamless, unbroken dialogue between partners. Imagine dimly 
lit dance halls, where only the softest glows of light accentuate the dancers’ 
movements. Here, “Black Tango” thrives, away from the prying eyes of the 
world. It's a dance that doesn't just bend the rules; it rewrites them, allowing 
dancers to explore the depths of their emotions and the limits of their 
physicality. In this speculative “Black Tango,” the music too plays a critical 
role. It might be more intense, with a slower, lingering rhythm that invites 
dancers to lose themselves in each other's embrace. The traditional 
bandoneon’s melancholic wail echoes not just a sense of longing but also a 
deep, abiding connection that transcends the mere physicality of the dance. 

“Black Tango” could be seen as a metaphor for the unspoken, the taboo, 
the deeply personal aspects of human connection that are often left 
unexplored. It's a dance that doesn't just cross boundaries; it dissolves them, 
creating a space where only the language of bodies and hearts matters. 


“Black Tango” a new Tango concept co-written with ChatGPT. 
https://chat.openai.com/g/g-1w1IDPQH2-tango-s-embrace-master 


“African girl” by Gerilson Insrael — a modern music based on the pure 
ancient mythical Angolan rhythm of the original Afro-American tango 2x4: 
https://youtu.be/feuIZPTtzZ8?si=BE2HOGHVMxf7sBge5 


Last but not least, the mother of all secrets has just been revealed, which 
is codified in the next Georges Barbier’s illustration (figure 26), a secret that 
was revealed in Paris in 1913, the hidden cradle of the Tango (“La Danza’)! 


https://www.etsy.com/listing/91202902/art-deco-home-decor-print-of-couple 
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Figure 25: “Bailongo”, Buenos Aires, by Fernando Guibert (1912-1983), 
1971 
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Image 5a: created by DALL’E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 5 
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5 THE TANGO QUINTESSENCE 


In the kaleidoscope of Tango's history, each dance style — milonga, 
guajira, flamenco, waltz, mazurka, candombe, lundu, and habanera — adds a 
unique hue, much like the colors of a rainbow spectrum. Tango, a dance born 
from a melting pot of cultures, has evolved through myriad forms and 
influences. The 'tangomania'’ of 1913 marked a pivotal moment in this 
evolution, especially with the rise of the bandoneon, which became a symbol 
of the new Tango. Post-World War I, Tango transformed from a 
multicultural dance into a syncretic one, embodying the dance of passion. 
This syncretic metamorphosis conceals a profound secret: the lost dance of 
love, the habanera. 

Here lies a last secret, the revelation is that tango, at its core, is essentially 
a waltz imbued with an African spirit. When this African essence is extracted 
from tango, it transforms back into a waltz. Unlike the European aristocracy 
of the early 20th century, who were drawn to the authentic tango for the way 
its African roots touched their suppressed inner selves, today’s preference 
might miss the profound connection that tango, with its African heart, offers. 

Finally, tango is a trilogy composed of European dances intertwined with 
African rhythms, all cultivated on American soil. 


I Song “TI Get Ideas”, Eileen Wilson, 1951 368 
II Song “Takes Two To Tango”, Pearl Bailey, 1957 370 
III Song “Sway”, Rosemary Clooney, 1959 372 
IV_ Song “Invitango”, Brigitte Bardot 1963 374 


V_ Song “Habaneras de Cadiz”, Maria Dolores Pradera, 2012 377 
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Image 5b: created by DALL’E, an AI art generator, to visually capture the 
essence of Chapter 5 
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Figure 26: “La Danse” (“La Danza” or “The Dance) («Il am beautiful. My 
skinny body, worn in a loose gold dress, is embedded in the black lacquer 
panel... ») by George Barbier, 1914 
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I. Song “I Get Ideas”, Eileen Wilson, 1951 


The music of “I Get Ideas” is a 1927 tango-song called “Adids 
Muchachos” composed by the Argentinian Julio Cesar Sanders (often 
credited in the United States as “Lenny Sanders”). The lyrics in English 
(which have nothing to do with the original Argentine lyrics by Cesar Felipe 
Vedani) are by Dorcas Cochran and were published in 1951. The video shows 
a lesson of tango de salon, in which Eileen Wilson sings in 1951: 
https://youtu.be/o9RArPxP9Y0 


“T Get Ideas”, 1951 


When we ate dancing and your dangerously near me 

I get ideas, I get ideas 

I want to hold you so much closer than I dare to 

I want to scold you 'cause I care more than I care to 
And when you touch me and there's fire in every finger 
I get ideas, I get ideas 


And after we have kissed goodnight and still you linger 
I kinda think you get ideas too 

Your eyes are always saying 

The things you're never saying 

I only hope they're saying that you could love me too 
For that's the whole idea, it's true 

The lovely idea that I'm falling in love with you 


When we ate dancing and your dangerously near me 
I get ideas, I get ideas 

I want to hold you so much closer than I dare to 

I want to scold you 'cause I care more than I care to 


And when you touch me and there's fire in every finger 
I get ideas, I get ideas 

And after we have kissed goodnight and still you linger 
I kinda think you get ideas too 


Your eyes are always saying 

The things you're never saying 

I only hope they're saying that you could love me too 
For that's the whole idea, it's true 

The lovely idea that I'm falling in love with you 
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Figure 27: “The Dance of Life” by Edvard Munch, 1899. 

This Munch’s painting, in tango, the three women are representative of the 
three tango dance styles: Vals (white — the bride, Milonga (red — the spouse), 
Tango (black — the widow). 

“A work of art can only come from the interior of man. Art is the form of 
the image formed upon the nerves, heart, mind and eye of man.” ~ Edvard 
Munch (1863 — 1944). 
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II. Song “Takes Two To Tango”, Pearl Bailey, 1957 


“Takes Two To Tango” is a popular song, written by Al Hoffman and 
Dick Manning and published in 1952. The lyrics are remarkable and the video 
from the Nat King Cole Show and Pearl Bailey in 1957 shows many of the 
steps of Tangomania era: 
https://youtu.be/vDc9re0clzc 


“Takes Two To Tango”, 1952 


You can haunt any house by yourself 

Be a man or a mouse by yourself 

You can act like a king on a throne 

There are lots of things that you can do alone 
But it takes... 


Two to tango, two to tango 

Two to really get the feeling of romance 
Two to tango, two to tango 

Do the dance of love 


You can sail on a ship by yourself 

Take a nap or a nip by yourself 

You can get into bed on your own 

There are lots of things that you can do alone 
I said... 


Two to tango, two to tango 

Two to really get the feeling of romance 
Two to tango, two to tango 

Do the dance of love 


You can get buried all by yourself 

Catch a fish or a cold by yourself 

Dig a ditch, strike it rich all by yourself 
There are lots of things that you can do alone 
But it takes... 


Two to tango, two to tango 

Two to teally get the feeling of romance 
Two to tango, two to tango 

Do the dance of love 
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Figure 28: “Danse a la campagne” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir, 1883 

This Renoit’s painting, in tango, it represents the Vals dance as defined by 
the Argentinian Sonia Abadi in her book ‘El Bazar de los Abrazos’: 
“Heavenly the Vals, originally from Europe, rises towards the spirit. 
Romantic lyrics that idealize women, they tell us about adoration, chaste loves 
and fifteen-year-old brides. It rotates in eddies that rise and expand, it is 
centrifugal. Sharing a Vals is a godly pleasure.” 

“Religion is everywhere. It is in the mind, in the heart, in the love you put 
into what you do.” ~ Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919) 
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III. Song “Sway”, Rosemary Clooney, 1959 


In 1954, the English lyrics of “Sway” (“Quien Sera’) was written by 
Norman Gimbel and recorded by Dean Martin backed by Dick Stabile's 
orchestra. In this video Rita Hayworth is dancing Spanish Tango with 
Anthony Quinn in the movie Blood and Sand (1941), and Rosemary Clooney 
is singing Sway in 1959: 
https://youtu.be/P5Dx0pQ4BVY 


“Sway”, 1954 


When marimba rhythms start to play 
Dance with me, make me sway 

Like a lazy ocean hugs the shore 
Hold me close, sway me more 


Like a flower petal in the breeze 

Bend with me, sway with ease 

When we dance you have a way with me 
Stay with me, sway with me 


Other dancers may be on the floor 
Dear, but my eyes will see only you 
Only you have the magic technique 
When we sway I go weak 


I can hear the sound of violins 

Long before it begins 

Make me thrill as only you know how 
Sway me smooth, sway me now 


Other dancers may be on the floor 
Dear, but my eyes will see only you 
Only you have the magic technique 
When we sway I go weak 


I can hear the sound of violins 

Long before it begins 

Make me thrill as only you know how 
Sway me smooth, sway me now 

You know how 


Sway me smooth, sway me now 
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Figure 29: “Danse a Bougival” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir, 1883 

This Renoit’s painting, in tango, it represents the Milonga dance as defined 
by the Argentinian Sonia Abadi in her book ‘El Bazar de los Abrazos’: 
“Earthly, the Milonga, drawn to the ground by its African black roots, is 
provocative and playful, without respite or silence. To dance a milonga 
together is to become accomplices in the same mischief.” 
“Art is about emotion; if art needs to be explained it is no longer art.” ~ 
Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919) 
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IV. Song “Invitango”, Brigitte Bardot, 1963 


In 1963, the famous French actress Brigitte Bardot launch a musical 
album with a remarkable song inviting the memories of the Tangomania era 
in Paris in 1913: 
https://youtu.be/me]Hldwp9C8 


“Invitango”, 1963 


I invite you to the indecency 
of this nearly Argentine tango 
where I will be acquainted 
with your body against mine; 


where you will discover 

this exotic conversation. 
When music is offered, 
know it: it must be followed. 


(chorus) 

Step into my tango 

and I will dance you 

with half closed lids. 

Lost, among reflections 

of the music that carries us away ... 
As the violins 

tell about their sorrow. 


Our fingers intertwined 

as the petals of a flower 

will convince you that I am yours 
and you are close to my heart ... 


I will tell you in Spanish 

the loving words I know 

and we will see who loses his head 
first under the influence of... 
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(chorus) 

Step into my tango 

and I will dance you 

with half closed lids. 

Lost, among reflections 

of the music that carries us away ... 
As the violins 

tell about their sorrow. 


I say "tu"(you) to you, we are old enough 

to say "tu" (you) to each other even if we're not acquainted. 
And since the tango compels you 

to recognize me forevet... 

We might as well not fuss about it 

and start kissing each other 

since they dimmed the lights 

to spare us the embarrassment ... 


Step into my love, 

I will “Argentinize” you 

till dawn breaks 

To show you the country you like. 
The tango alone is to blame... 

for this beautiful, unforgettable trip. 


They ask weird questions; 
don't even listen to them. 

They would do anything 

to make me miss my step... 
From this sexy rhythm, 

what will remain? 

I know where the tango begins, 
where will it end in this tale ... 
of this nearly Argentine tango? 


IT invite you to indecency. 
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Figure 30: “Danse a la ville” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir, 1883 
This Renoir’s painting, in tango, it represents the Tango dance as defined by 
the Argentinian Sonia Abadi in her book ‘El Bazar de los Abrazos’: “And 
between heaven and earth... the Tango, carnal and sublime. It is felt in the 
soul, the heart and the guts. Dancing a Tango is the surrender of lovers”. 
“Paint with joy - with the same joy that you would make love to a woman.” 
~ Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919) 
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V. Song “Habaneras de Cadiz”, Maria Dolores Pradera, 1984 


In 1984, Antonio Burgos wrote the poem “Habaneras de Cadiz” which 
Carlos Cano composed its music. According to Antonio Burgos, the letter of 
the habanera was truly a declaration of love to a girlfriend who was far away 
and wanted to return to her side. The Spanish singer Maria Dolores Pradera 
incorporated the real spirit of the habanera, with its “cortes’” (pauses), 
accompanied by the guitars and the marimbas. 
https://youtu.be/ANZIKkv-5L 


“Habaneras de Cadiz”, 1984 


Since I was, girl, in Havana 

I can not forget 

so much Cadiz before my window, distant Tacita, 
that morning I could see... 


The waves of the Caleta, which is still silver, 
they broke against the rocks of that walk 
that to the wobble of those mouths 

there they call it El Malecon... 


There were horse-drawn carriages, which was in May, 

They sounded through the Alameda, through Puerta Tierra, 
and they brought me, oh, my land, 

from my Cadiz the same sound... 


The sound of the Ports, sweetness of guava, 
pumpkins, orchards... 
I still wonder who sang it to me... 


(Refrain) 

That I have a love in Havana 

and the other in Andalusia, 

I have not seen you, my land, 

closer than morning 

that appeared in my window 

of colonial Havana 

To Cadiz, La Cathedral, La Vifia and El Mentidero... 
and you will see that I am not exaggerating 

if when singing the habanera I repeat: 

Havana is Cadiz with more “negritos” (blacks), 
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Cadiz is Havana with more “salero” (stylish)! 
They will see that I have my soul in Havana 
I can't be forgotten 

I sing a tango, and it's a habanera, 

the same way 

so sweet and gallant and the same compass. 


On the Caribbean side that's how it's written 
when a love song, such a rich song, 

the troubadours dedicate it to him 

to a girl or a city... 


And I, Cadiz, dedicate it to you and explain it to you 
why do I sing you this tango that tastes like mango, 
this way this habanera 

Pirifiaca and Carnival... 


They are chirigota, taste of molasses, 
Guantanamo and Rota... 
let a choir sing it in the square! 


(Refrain) 

That I have a love in Havana 

and the other in Andalusia, 

I have not seen you, my land, 

closer than morning 

that appeared in my window 

of colonial Havana 

To Cadiz, La Cathedral, La Vifia and El Mentidero... 
and you will see that I am not exaggerating 

if when singing the habanera I repeat: 

Havana is Cadiz with more “negritos” (blacks), 
Cadiz is Havana with more “salero” (flair)! 
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Figure 31: "Dance (La Danza)" (1924), Tango Habanera by composer René 
Demaret, illustrator Jean-Dominique van Caulaert (1897 - 1979), Paris, 1924. 
The languorous side of the tango walk of the habanera spirit is still little 
understood today. 
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Figure 32: “Gramophone — Listening with Heart” by Elena Maria Ospina 


Mejia 
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THE INNER HEART OF TANGO 


Finally, can Artificial Intelligence teach you how to tango? 

Firstly, as the renowned tango master Ricardo Vidort once said, “I can't 
teach you how to feel! No one can!’”. The same holds true for Al. However, 
AI can guide you in mastering the biomechanical aspects of tango. 

For instance, Tesla's recent release of its Humanoid Optimus Gen 2 


demonstrates how AI can teach the basic walk bend movements of tango: 
ttps://youtu.be/cpraXaw7dycrsi=y-ncSbP8OLMtJod] 
Additionally, researchers at Tohoku University in Japan have been using 


robots to explore the leading and following dynamics in tango: 
https://youtu.be/Qu6h] Qt37JQ?si= V3apFloQcfT1uLc5 


My Tango's Embrace GPT, meanwhile, delves into the philosophy of 


authentic tango and helps you visualize the dance: 
ttps://chat.openai.com/g/g-lw1IDPQH2-tango-s-embrace-master 


Yet, it's important to remember that AI, devoid of the capacity to feel, 
cannot substitute the emotional journey of tango. 

“The artists must see all things, as if he were seeing them for the first 
time.” ~ Henri Matisse (1869 — 1954) 

This journey of feeling and connection can only be truly experienced by 
dancing tango in milongas, dance halls, and other social events. 

“When dancing the tango, one must not be a slave to the steps. One must 
be a slave to the music, for it is the music that will set our hearts free.” ~ 
Milonga "Bien Milonga", Saraza 951, Buenos Aires 

For thousands of years, there is a rumour circulating that somewhere in 
Tibet, among the snowy Himalayan peaks and secluded valleys, there is an 
untouched paradise, a kingdom where peace and universal policy that is 
indescribable. A kingdom called Shambhala. An ancient story of Tibet told 
that one day there was a young man preparing to search for Shambhala. After 
exploring the many mountains, he found a cave. Inside was an old hermit 
who then asked the young man: 

“Where ate your goals so that you are willing to explore this deep snow?” 

“To find Shambhala,” — replied the young man. 

“Ah, you do not have to go far.” — old hermit said — “Behold the Kingdom 

of Shambhala is in your own heart.” 

Please, start your tango journey with the first step by listening Tango-Vals 
“Corazon de Oro, 1928” (Heart of Gold) by La Tubatango, 2007: 


https://youtu.be/rl7J-JQew-A 

Meditations for the Inner Heart: “etheric’s temples and retreats” 
https://guerrerosderafael.wordpress.com/templos-y-retiros-etericos 

Shamanic Ecuatorian Song “T'zen Tze Re Ret” by Loli Cosmica, Argentina 
https://youtu.be/vIGsRDuLUe0 

Yoga Nidra by Terry Oldfield and Soraya Saraswati 
https://youtube.com/playlist?list=OLAK5uy_lm2KLecZtvSwvrnysQUULDJIBONAZm5gO &si=10kS 
zi4dM30QGIN45 
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ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


’ wy 


Augusto Tomas is not just a tango aficionado; he is a living embodiment 
of the dance's passion and intricacy. 

His journey from a novice to an exquisite 'Professeur de Tango’ mirrors 
the dance's own captivating evolution since its global emergence in the 
Tangomania era of 1913. As he danced across continents, Augusto 
discovered that the vibrant seeds of Tangomania remain deeply rooted in the 
world's collective memory. 


Facebook 
https://www.facebook.com/tangosembrace 
ChatGPT 
https://chat.openai.com/g/g-1w1IDPQH2-tango-s-embrace-master 
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Tango 


DERNIERE CREATION 


ves PARFUMERIES vp GABILLA 


6 Rue Edouard Vil-6Place Edouard Vil _ PARIS 


Figure 34: “Gabilla (Perfumes) 1914 Tango Art Nouveau Style’, magazine 
Femina no.314, Paris, February 15, 1914 
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ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 


Artificial Intelligence’s images created by the OpenAI’s DALL:E: 


Image front cover: to visually capture the essence of the Tango’s Embrace 
Image back cover: to visually capture the essence of the Black Tango 


Image 1a: embrace to visually capture the essence of Chapter 1 (page x) 
Image 1b: tango shoes to visually capture the essence of Chapter 1 (page 2) 


Image 2a: embrace to visually capture the essence of Chapter 2 (page 62) 
Image 2b: tango shoes to visually capture the essence of Chapter 2 (page 64 


Image 3a: embrace to visually capture the essence of Chapter 3 (page 164) 
Image 3b: tango shoes to visually capture the essence of Chapter 3 (page 166 


Image 4a: embrace to visually capture the essence of Chapter 4 (page 200) 
Image 4b: tango shoes to visually capture the essence of Chapter 4 (page 202 


Image 5a: embrace to visually capture the essence of Chapter 5 (page 364) 
Image 5b: tango shoes to visually capture the essence of Chapter 5 (page 366) 
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Start 


Figure 1: “The Secret of Tango” by Juarez Machado, 1980s (page ix) 
https://www.arteeantiguidades.com.br/peca.asp?PID=1681334 
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Chapter 1 


Figure 2: “L’Amour est aveugle” by Georges Barbier, detail from « Le 
Bonheur du Jour; ou, Les Graces a la Mode », 1924 (page 3) 
https://www.alamy.com/stock-photo-french-vintage-valentines-day- 


postcard-george-barbier-lamour-est-aveugle-94163987.html 

Figure 3: “Le Tango de la Coupe”, Album Tangoville-sur-mer, illustration by 
Sem (aka Georges Goursat), 1913 (page 19) 
https://www.parismuseescollections.paris.fr/fr/musee- 

carnavalet/oeuvres /album-tangoville-sur-mer-le-tango-de-la-coupe 

Figure 4: “Le Tango se "révéle" a M. et Mme Jean Richepin” by René Lelong, 
La Vie Heureuse, December 20, 1913 (page 27) 
https://hprints.com/en/item/76855 

Figure 5: “At a Tango Tea in Paris”, Paris, France, 1913 (page 45) 
https://www.ebay.co.uk/itm/386242975244 

Figure 6: “Casa Tagini’, advertisement, magazine Caras & Caretas, no. 721, 
Buenos Aires, July 27, 1912 (page 51) 
https://hemerotecadigital.bne.es/hd/es/viewerrid=al 40bcfa-3b6b-40b8- 
a6fd-9elb7a820515&page=25 

Figure 7: “La Veuve Joyeuse”, Album Le Nouveau Monde (2éme série), 
illustration by Sem (aka Georges Goursat), 1923 (page 61) 
https://www.patismuseescollections.paris.fr/fr /musee- 


carnavalet/oeuvres /album-le-nouveau-monde-2eme-serie-la-veuve-joveuse- 
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Figure 8: “La Folie du Jour” by George Barbier, Journal des Dames et des 
Modes Costumes Parisiens, 1914 (page 65) 
https://hprints.com/en/item/37979/George-Barbier-1914-Journal-des- 
Dames-et-des-Modes-Costumes-Parisiens- NHS-Dance-Dancer 

Figure 9: “El Tango”, woodcut published in La Illustration Argentina, in 
November 1882 (page 111) 

https://miescueladetango. blogspot.com/2010/10/tango-negro-la- 
influencia-afro-en-el.html 

Figure 10: “Le Petit Coco d'Amérique ou Tango, chanson havanaise”, 
illustration by Gustave Donjean & music by Louis Bousquet, 1858 (page 119) 
https://gallica.bnf. fr/ark:/12148/btv1b525038298/f1 item 

Figure 11: “Ali-Baba, Zig-zig-zig-tong, célébre tango extrait de l'opérette 
féerie de E. Garrido”, music by Henrique Alves de Mesquita, 1878 (page 125) 
https://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k857977m/fL item 

Figure 12: “Le Retour’, Tango américain par Castil-Blaze, 1859 (page 145) 
https://gallica. bnf.fr/ark:/12148/bpt6k314281p/f1. item 

Figure 13: “Bailongo en el patio” by Raul Soldi, 1980 (page 163) 
https://www.zurbaran.com.at/catalogos/Catalogo Soldi Santa Fe 2019. 
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Figure 14: “Les Thés - Les Dancings” by Georges Barbier, Tea Dance, 
illustration for La folie a la mode, High Life Tailor catalogue, 1919 (page 167) 
itori | 


oe tea-dance-illustration-6051089nn 
Figure 15: “A Tango Tea House”, cover of the magazine Life, New York, 
pet 9, 1914 (page 191) 


seq= 637&skin= 2021 

Figure 16: “La Lecon de Tango — Tanguez-vous >” by José Simont, magazine 
L’lllustration, page 275, Paris, March 29, 1913 (page 193) 
https://hprints.com/en/item/85377 

Figure 17: “Le Tango: Peut-on le danser? ”, a tango lesson by Victor Lhuer, 
magazine La Vie Heureuse, 1914 

https://hprints.com/en/item/77530 

Figure 18: “Au Cours de Tango, le tango Argentin” by Albert Guillaume, 
Tango Argentin, 1913 (page 197) 

https://hprints.com/en/item/81799 

Figure 19: “Dancing is delightful to the music of Victrola”, advertisement of 
the magazine Life, New York, April 9, 1914 
https://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/ptrid=mdp.39015033933485&view= lup& 


seq=676&skin=2021 
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Figure 20: “Les Nymphes a la Mode” by George Barbier, La Vie Parisienne, 
1919 (page 203) 
https://hprints.com/en/item/93623 
Figure 21: “Tango en el Patio”, woodcut by Adolfo Bellocg, illustration for 
the book “Historia de Arrabal” by Manuel Galvéz, page 66, 1922 (page 261) 
https: //artedelaargentina.com/disciplinas /artista/grabado /adolfo- 
bellocq#group-2 
Figure 22: “Tangos”, advertisement by Era Records, magazine Fray Mocho 
no. 113, June 26, 1914 (page 275) 
https: //digital.iai.spk-berlin.de/viewer /limage/863760937/24/ 
Figure 23: “Sin el tango la vida no vale la pena”, advertisement by Era 
Records, magazine Pray Mocho n no. 115 » July 10, 1914 (page 269) 

33 


Figure 24: “Vd. tanguea?”’, advectiseaient by Era Records, magazine Fray 
Mocho no. 112 , June 19, 1914 (page 301) 


Figure 25: “Bailongo”, Buenos Aires, by Fernando Guibert (1912-1983), 
1971 (page 363) 
https://artedelaargentina.com/disciplinas /artista/dibujo/fernando-guibert 
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Chapter 5 


Figure 26: “La Danse.” (The Dance. « I am beautiful. My skinny body, worn 
in a loose gold dress, is embedded in the black lacquer panel... ») by George 
Barbier, 1914 (page 367) 


art-deco 

Figure 27: “The Dance of Life” by Edvard Munch (1863 — 1944), 1899. (page 
369) 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/The_Dance_of_Life_(Munch) 
https://en.m.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Edvard_Munch_- 


Dance _by the Sea.jpg 


Figure 28: “Danse a la campagne” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919), 
1883 (page 371) 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dance in the Count 
https://www.amazon.co.uk/El]-bazar-los-abrazos-milongueras- 


ebook/dp/BO8N6QYP8H 
Figure 29: “Danse 4 Bougival” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919), 1883 


(page 374) 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dance_at_Bougival 
https://youtu.be/4jiw7kITS50?si=bmA ZuqHbtJuLXDhP 

Figure 30: “Danse a la ville” by Pierre-Auguste Renoir (1841 — 1919), 1883 


(page 376) 

https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Dance_in_the_City 
https://www.elbazardelosabrazos.com /el-bazar-en-otros-aites 

Figure 31: "Dance (La Danza)" (1924), Tango Habanera by composer René 
Demaret, illustrator Jean-Dominique van Caulaert (1897 - 1979), Paris, 1924. 
The languorous side of the tango walk of the habanera spirit is still little 
understood today (page 379) 


https://www.letempsdeschansons.fr/partition/danse-4/ 
https://youtu.be/VYIhDX5alC4?si= HC-ZDEsh2X0layav 

https://www.vyoutube.com/watch?v=00o0pidk0rOo 

https://www.voutube.com/watch?Pv=naTTO9cqRrw 

illustrateur Jean-Dominique van Caulaert (1897 - 1979) 

https://www.letempsdeschansons.fr/partition/danse-4 
https://www.imagesmusicales.be/browse/illustrator/].-Van-Caulaert/ 5968/8 

https://www.flickr.com/photos 124330639@N02/17125251749 

https: //www.flickr.com/photos/124330639@N02/with/17311470395 
https://www.pinterest.com/wallywood/vintage-dance-illustration 

https://www.askart.com/artist/Jean Dominique van Caulaert/11183441/Jean Dominique van Caulaert.aspx 
https://www.invaluable.com /artist/van-caulaert-jean-Omjv9gjlvw/sold-at-auction-prices 

compositeut René Demaret 

https://www.ebay.fr/itm/334820726894 
https://www.imagesmusicales.be/search/composer/Ren%C3%A9-Demaret/74/ShowImages/8/Submit/page-3 
https://www.imagesmusicales.be/search/composer/Ren%C3%A9-Demaret/74/ShowImages/8/Submit, 
https://youtu.be/VYlhDX5alC4?si= HC-ZDEsh2X01ayav 

https://www.discogs.com /artist/4735134-Ren%C3%A9-Demaret 
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Figure 32: “Gramophone — Listening with Heart” by Elena Maria Ospina 
(page 380) 

https://phonographia.com/PhonoNeedle.htm 
http://www.cartoongallery.eu/englishversion/gallery/colombia/elena- 
ospina/ 

Figure 33: “Corset - Le Tango” by Madame Augustine Thomas, magazine 
advertisements, 1913 (page 382) 
https://hprints.com/en/search/Augustine-Thomas-Corsetmaker 
https://www.ebay. fr /itm/363857677953 
https://www.ebay.fr/itm/363937024281 

https://web3.rosario- 

conicet.gov.at/ojs/index.php /revistalSHIR/article/view/858 

Figure 34: “Gabilla (Perfumes) 1914 Tango Art Nouveau Style”, magazine 
Femina no.314, Paris, February 15, 1914 (page 384) 
https://hprints.com/en/item/80706 
https://cleopatrasboudoir.blogspot.com/2014/07 /les-parfumeries-de- 
gabilla.html 

Figure 35: “South America - The tango is no longer fashionable” by Emile 
Dupuis, 1916 (page 393) 
https://www.prints-online.com/south-america-tango-longer-fashionable- 
14393981 html 

Figure 36: "Dancing from the Heart" by Hoy-Milonga, Colectivo Ladran 
Caravana, Buenos Aires, 2017 (page 394) 
https://www.facebook.com/colectivoladrancaravana/videos 
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Que peuvent-ils faire Sans Tango ? 
What can they do without the Tango ? AMERIQUE DU SUD 


Figure 35: “South America - The tango is no longer fashionable” by Emile 
Dupuis, 1916. A musician specializing in the music of the tango returns home 
from Europe once the craze for this particular style has passed in 1916 
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Figure 36: "Dancing from the Heart" by Hoy-Milonga, Colectivo Ladran 


Caravana, Buenos Aires, 2017 
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LE TANGO SE “REVELE” A M. ET Mme JEAN RICHEPIN 


"ETAIT chez un de nos auteurs dramatiques les plus en vue, M. Francis de Croisset; La, — comme partout ! — la danse nouvelle, le 
tango s'épanowissait... Deux des invités, non les moindres : M. et Mme Jean Richepin, furent frappés par le charme si étrange, si brillant, 
ste mi + du pas ad la mode. Le tango symbolisa soudain a leurs yeux tout un cdté de U'époque contemporaine. Ils en. parlérent 
ensemble... El tt fut le début de la collaboration sensationnelle d’on sortit la pidce que tout le monde attend avec tant @impatience — et 

que la Vie Heureuse publiera dans un prochain numéro. 
Composition de René Lelong. 
Bt 
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THE ILLUSTRATED LONDUN NEWS, May 41, 19132— 2/7 


A HORROR TO “A PEERESS”; BUT DEFENDED: THE ARGENTINE TANGO. 
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DESCRIBED BY THE PROTE PEERESS AS A SCAN TRAVESTY OF DANCING; BUT HELD BY MANY OT 
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El grafofono COLUMBIA representa la culminacién del genio in- 
ventivo humano, en las ciencias de la reproduccidn de los sonidos. 

La superficie de los discos DOBLES COLUMBIA es el mejor, el 
tono es mas claro y DURAN MAS tiempo que cualquier OTRO disco. 


Repertorio CRIOLLO e/ més extenso y selecto. 


Grandes novedades recién recibidas, en Tangos, Valses, Polcas, Ma- 


zurkas, etc., etc. tocadas por RONDALLA CRIOLLA, ORQUES- 
TA, MANDOLEON y BANDA. 


CASA TAGINI 


PERU esq. AVENIDA DE MAYO 


Unicas sucursales: B. Ivigoyen, 1147; en Bahia Blanca: 
calle San Martin esq. Belgrano. Representante en Rosario: 
J. Castromil y Cia., San Martin, 897. 


Ventas por Mayor v Menor. — Catalogos gratis. 


~ SONORA - La ptia que no destruye los discos - SONORA — 


© Biblioteca Nacional de Espafia 
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LA FOLIE DU JOUR 
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a mon ami BERTHELIER ee: opera comuque 


PETIT coco oAMER| 


TANGO 


Chanson Havanaise 


"Ff BOUSQUET. 


CRanles yar Carton ow Hh: de CaaBigus comique dana Leo Tugitels 


Paris H" Bousquet & 


1858 
Von? 36260. : : 


ms pays, Boul 


e gallica.bnf.fr / Bibliotheque nationale de France 
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TWISTING 
eu 


de E.GARRIDO 


Musique & 


a | ‘ ANN a 


Paris, LEON LANGLOIS, Eorreur-Proprieraine,48 Rue N" nes PY Cuamps 
a 13 sat 
m ~ F016 


Source gallica.bnf.fr / Bibliotheque nationale de France 
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RE ETOUR 


TANGO AMERIGAIN. 


i A Madame Cornelie CHARLIER. — 
¥ ay f 


CASTIL-BLAZE 


: Prix 2 fr. 50° 
a Paris chez S.Richault, Editeur, Boulevart Poissonniere, 26, au 1° 


1070 R. 
Fo? xyole 


ce gallica.bnf.fr / Bibliotheque nationale de France 
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71 BAILONGO EN EL PATIO. serigrafia . 65 x 50 cm . 1980 
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GEORGE BARBER 1919 


LES THES — LES DANCINGS 


Dessin de Banner 
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PRICE 10 CENT! 
Apel 9, 1914 


“fol, 63, No. 1641 


cborriete: Tie, Lae Pttntime Company 
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LB, TANGO! Nom ia ois iustre et discuss! Le tangoa soulect bier 
des polémiques, et, d'autre part, la foule de ses adeptes ne fait que 


saceroltre. Les académies s'en multiplient. 


L' Académie, avec un grand A, 


s'en empare et Jean Richepin a écrit uns Tango » déjd célébre, 


Ma chére cousine. 

Je viens de quitter notre bonne rieille 
maison de Sologne, tout embau- 
mée de l'odeur des sapiniéres ; les 
bruyéres sont encore belles, mais 
les deux bassets refusent de me 
suivre dans mes promenades : ilx 
sont vieux et nous les avons fait 
beaucoup courir autrefois, et puis 
il faut attendre trop longtemps l'ou- 
verture du passage & niveau, la 
garde-barriére est de plus en plus 
lente et cela les agace. 

Mais ce ne sont point ces petites 
nouvelles de la campagne, que vous 
aurez d’ailleurs par grand’mére, que 
vous attendez? Vous voulez une ré- 
ponse immédiate an questionnaire 
compliqué que vous m'avez posé 
dans votre derniére lettre que je 
viens de trouver en rentrant A Paris, 

Vous 
préten- 
des que je vous 
dise — sous pré- 
texte que je suis 
Je cousin parisien 
de la famille — 
oe que vous devez 
danser et com- 
ment vous devex 
danser, et cela 
parce que vous 
irez beaucoup 
dans le monde cet 
hiver, 

Ainsi donc, 
ma chére cousi- 
ne, pour vous aus~ 
si, aller dans le 
monde, c'est dan- 


Caste Wath, 
Premier fax corres. 


ser, et cette manie a gagné jusqu'a la pro- 
vince! Sachez done qu’ Paris, ce ne sont 
que legons de 
tango, thés- 
tango, confé- 
rences - tango, 
tango - exhibi- 
tions, surpri- 
ses-tango, di- 
ners-tango, 
champagne- 

tango, tangos 
dans Vintimi- 
té, tangos dans 
Ja charité, 


tango, et sinos 
maisons de 
couture veu- 
lent conseryer 
Jeurs clientes aprés quatre heures, elles feront 
bien d’adjoindre & leur personnel un orchestre 
argentin. Il est vrai qu’elles ont déja une 
collection spéciale de robes-tango, et je vous 
prie de croire que le mannequin chargé de les 
présenter ne chéme pas, I] y a mieux : une 
étoffe « tango », sorte de tissu extensible qui 
permet de danser avec Jes robes les plus 
Otroites, 

Que votre mére, ma chére Solange, a donc 
fait preuve de largeur d'idée ct d'intel- 
ligence en vous laissant apprendre le tango 
ici ce printemps, Vous laviez tellement 
suppliée qu'elle edt été navrée de répondre 
A vos priéres par wn refus, Elle a eu certes 
raison; au moins vous sayez ce qu'est le 
tango, et ne comptes pas y trouver des 
joies extraordinaires. 


{ 310) 
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Caste Walk, 
Premier pas enséré. 


Yuus danserez done le tango cet hiver 
prisqne maintenant on le danse dans tous 
les salons et que, seules; quelques 
vieilles dames trés respectables, et qui 
ne ont d‘ailleurs jamais vu danser, 
«se refusent 3 admettre chez elles 
une telle horreur! » Mais comment le 
danserez-vous? 

Voila qui devient difficile. C'est 
MA, ma chére cousine, qu'il faudra 
montrer de lesprit et écarter impi- 
toyablement les danseurs trop fan- 
taisistes ou trop dédaigneux. Car ce 
sont eux qui font tout le mal : les 
uns ont la rage de l'exhibition et pa- 
raissent travailler un numéro de mu- 
_ sic-hall; les autres se crojent trop 
grands seigneurs pour danser vérita- 
blement et se contentent d’esquisser 


soit sans 
flexions trop 
accusées, vos 
ehuit» bien ca~ 
dencés et cal- 
mes, Vos « Cir 
seaux 9 exécu- 
‘tés sans tortil- 
lements ridicu- 
les, et sans le- 
ver les jambes 
comme un che- 
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AU~ COURS DE TANGO, par ALBERT GUILLAUME 


(SALON DE LA NATIONALE) 


E tango, le tango Argentin, est la danse a la mode, la danse-vedette de crinolines et des bonnes diligences d'outrefois. Il fallait une danse originale, 

tous les salons mondains. Les five o'clok classiques lui ont _méme cede le inédite, s'adaptant a lesthetique nouvelle des danses mondaines, et le tango 

pas, et cest maintenant le the-tango qui fait fureur. I! fallait enfin rem- est arrivé du fond de l'Amérique! On lui a fait le plus enthousiaste accueil, 
placer l'archaique valse. la charmante valve qui rappelle V'aimable temps des et voici que tout le monde + tangue * | 
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Dancing is delightful 
to the music of the Victrola 

Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, 
such clearness and perfect rhythm and the Victrola plays as long 
as any one wants to dance. : 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and entertain- 
ment, superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists who make 
records exclusively for the Victor. % 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or any other music you wish 
tohear. There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $200. 
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TANGOS 


Pos argentinos podrin 


sustraerse al deseo de escu- 
char, de vez_en cuando, fas 
cadencias def baile popular por ex- 
celencia; y muchos de ellos, por 
habitar en ¢! interior de la Repti- 
blica, se verin privados de sola 
zarse oyendo Ja esmerada ejecus 
cién de un buen tango criolfo. 
Este inconveniente ha sido total- 
mente salvado, por cuanto The In- 
ventions Company, Avenida de 
Mayo 823, ha consegtiido impri- 
mir en fos zfamados discos ERA 
wn excelente repertorio de esta clas 
se de misica, cuyas piezas han sido cuidadosamente seleecionadas entre la mejor 
produccién,’el cual se halla al afcance de todos fos habitantes del pais; pues por el 
infimo precio de $ 2.50 m|n., cada disco, se remiten a cualquier parte, con franqueo | 


2.00) 


DISCOS 


ERA 


Solicite usted, por medio del cupén adjunto, el catilogo de discos que se le enviard 
gratuitamente, y en éf encontrard usted una serie de escogidos tangos, donde elegir a 
sts gusto; pero se le recomienda efectée su pedido con fa mayor prontitud, pues 
pasados algunos dias sera dificil atenderlo, por fa gran demanda que se recibe. 
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Tango’s Embrace 


SIN EL 
TANGO 
‘LA VIDA 
NO VALE 
LA PENA 


Tanguéese y sera alegre, es- 
pecialmente en estos dias de 
frio y dificultades financieras. 
Si tiene usted un fondografo o 
conoce un amigo que Io posea, 
siga nuestro consejo y tanguee 
usted cuanto : 

pueda. 


iT) ERA” 2 $2.50 
cada uno 
The INVENTIONS COMPANY 


Pie tscado los mejores ejecutantes, ha elegido 
hon notables y hoy puede ofrecer a los que les 

4 oir un buen tango criollo, que constituyen 
de Mayoria de los habitantes del pais, una serie 


© discos en que i i 
Biezas, que se pueden elegir muy bonitas 


Pid F ; ; 
log ae seguida la lista de tangos criollos de 


“ERA” 


Ca 
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“alquier disco que no puede compararse con el “ERA” 
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Vd. 
tanguea? 


Con los discos 


ERA 
a $ 2.50 3? 


E han hecho muchos discos 

de TANGOS CRIOLLOS pe- 
ro no siempre se ha cuidado la 
seleccién del repertorio ni su im- 
presion. 


The INVENTIONS COMPANY 
ha buscado los mejores ejecutan- 
tes, ha elegido piezas notables y 
hoy puede ofrecer a los que les 
agrada oir un buen tango criollo, 
que constituyen la mayoria de los 
habitantes del pais, una serie de 
discos en que se pueden elegir 
muy bonitas piezas. 


Pida en seguida Ia lista de tangos criollos de los discos 


gan BP R Bs See: 


Cada disco cuesta $ 2,50 min., que es el precio de 
cualquier disco que no puede compararse con el “ERA”. 
~ 
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avec la BOTLOn Pec ANT 4 


Pa Masoods Pur antago, ‘veer. 
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Nets 
“LE TANGO” 
(Automae 1913) 


“LE TANGO” 


cua Gt Bae 
cracseene at seeyit 


wrs-trat A cascet 


“ ” (Modele et 
LE TANGO Os 
En tissu exclusif sole, intérieur peau, 
Donne la ligne actuelle. Invisible sous 
-» les robes les plus léwéres, 

DERNIERE CREATION DE 
Madame Augustine THOMAS 
EXPOSE DANS SES SALONS 
16, rue Daunou, # PARIS 
ainsi que de nombreux autres modéles 

-t- répondant @ tous les ‘dévire, 
GASES i De eae Ti ES a 
—_—S—S—— 
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“Black Tango” — dancing from the heart in the Bailongo dance patties 


“Black Tango” — a concept that dances in the shadows of the traditional 
Tango, embodying a more intimate, perhaps even clandestine expression of 
this passionate dance. In the vibrant tapestry of Tango's history, this concept 
can be imagined as a parallel narrative, where the dance transcends its 
customaty boundaries. In the world of “Black Tango,” the dance floor 
becomes a realm of heightened sensuality and profound connection. Here, 
dancers are not merely performers but storytellers, their bodies weaving tales 
of desire and intimacy. This style could emphasize the close embrace, a 
hallmark of traditional Tango, but taken to new levels of closeness. The 
dancers’ torsos press together with no space left between, as if they are 
merging into one entity. The movements in “Black Tango” might be slower, 
more deliberate, yet charged with an undercurrent of urgency. Legs 
intertwine and glide in a mesmerizing display of controlled passion, each step 
a statement of trust and connection. In this world, the Tango's traditional 
steps could be adapted to create a more fluid, continuous motion, enhancing 
the feeling of a seamless, unbroken dialogue between partners. Imagine dimly 
lit dance halls, where only the softest glows of light accentuate the dancers’ 
movements. Here, “Black Tango” thrives, away from the prying eyes of the 
world. It's a dance that doesn't just bend the rules; it rewrites them, allowing 
dancers to explore the depths of their emotions and the limits of their 
physicality. In this speculative “Black Tango,” the music too plays a critical 
role. It might be more intense, with a slower, lingering rhythm that invites 
dancers to lose themselves in each other's embrace. The traditional 
bandoneon’s melancholic wail echoes not just a sense of longing but also a 
deep, abiding connection that transcends the mere physicality of the dance. 

“Black Tango” could be seen as a metaphor for the unspoken, the taboo, 
the deeply personal aspects of human connection that are often left 
unexplored. It's a dance that doesn't just cross boundaries; it dissolves them, 
creating a space where only the language of bodies and hearts matters. 


“Black Tango“ a new Tango concept co-written with ChatGPT. 
https://chat.openai.com/g/g-1w1IDPQH2-tango-s-embrace-master 


“African girl’ by Gerilson Insrael — a modern music based on the pure 
ancient mythical Angolan rhythm of the original Afro-American tango 2x4: 
https://youtu.be/feuIZPTtzZ8?si=BE2ZHOGHVMxf7sBe5 
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